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Clergy marfs Almanack /or 1814. 

SOLILOQUY OF A SERIOUS MINISTER; 
^ ^ (Cwcludedfrom last nuwiber.J 
What has been my manner oi life and conversation among the pufU ^fmy 
Charge t Have I exhibited and maintained the character of' a faithful and 
follcitous gospel shepherd ? Have I made it my object to follow my public 
instructions by private admonttioill, in the spirit of love and meekness ? 
Have " they who fear the Lord" been encouraged by my example to 
*< speak often one to another'* on the '* things which belong to their 
peace ?'* In my friendly visits and'intercourse among ihem, have I care- 
fuUy avoided all ** foolish talking and jesting," and every kind of conver- 

" ' * [ tends to frivolity and dissi- 
B with grace, seasoned with 
that it might minister 
grace unto the hearers ?" Have I been solicitous to embrace every oppor* 
tunity so to ^ order my speech" among them» as to instruct the ignorant, 
alarm the secure, reclaim the openly vicious, detect and undeceive the hy- 
pocrite and self-deceiver; to console th< afflicted, qomfort the feeble mind- 
ed, support the weak, and to raise the minds of all from earth, and direct 
their pursuits te heaven ? In a word, have I so conducted, as to give stri- 
king evidence' to my people, that, possessed of the <* one thing netdfrP my- 
self,. my anxious desire has bieen, that they might possess the same rich 
and invaluable treasuie?-r—- O my soul ! have I not been, o^rn been a 
ttifling vhiipr iamong my people, and encouraged by my own example, con- 
^tersation, vain, frivolous, and uncongenial with the spirti and purity of 
the gospel ? Fearful of giving offence, have I not often neglected the pain. 
M, but highly benevolent and important office of admonition und reproof? 
Fearfal of disturbing their minds, or of producing disgust, have i n«tbeen 
greatly backward to converse with my people on subjects of experimental 
religion and practical godliness, and particularly with application to them- 
selves^ ftebly impressed myself with a ^ense of everlasting things, the 
worth of sQuls and my own awful responsibility, have I not too, toer much 
thrown off that seriousness and weight of- ministerial character, which, 
. duly supported, mighty and probably would have bad a visible and happy 
influence on all around ? ' 

Thus have I traced myself, I hope with some degree of faithfulness and 
imi>arti&litv, through the most important parts of my christian ministry, 
and with the view and desire to discover to myself ai d others, the special 
tause of the lamentable decline of experimental, serious, and practical re- 
ligion. Has not this cause been developed ? Otjier causes, indeed, have 
contributed to the sad and deplorable state of religion among us- But O, 
my fathers and brethren ! how much occasion have ^Mey humbled in the 
dust, to exclaim ** Guilty I "Guilty V* Nor will our christian htarcrt, it is 
presumed, wholly exculpate themselves. With us let them jqin in tracing 
to'iti cays^ t|iii l<uiguor of religion— with usiet them join in general lamema- 
tioh an^ in deep humflitv*befofe God —with us let them join in arousing from 
^ state t)r guilty slum&er to do with all our mightf^whatever our hands find 
to do, fer the cen;trer^<on of {Precious souls to God. Lord of compassion ( 
quicken u»-;-di»ettJmr-ate'p8— crown our enterprise with success. And 
may the hl^iagiof multitudes, ready to perish, come upon us. 

\ '*\ • •itft.LY OF VANITY AND PRIDE. 
' Alas! wluit hive any "o£ lis to boast of ? What diguiity or consequence, 
d[o ' thoutands of gold and silver* confer upon us, unless our wealth b« dc- 
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CHAP. 11. 

TUm. HISTORY OF XSRXBS> INT&RMIiXB9 WTTM TMAJ 
OF T&E GRBSKS. 

XERXES's reign lasted but 12 years, but abounds' nitk 
great events. 

SECTION L 

^eSRSJES REDUCES EGYPT, Vc. fcfc. 

XfeRXEs * having ascended the throne, employed the first 
year of his reign in carrying on the preparations begun by his 
father for the reduction of E^pt. He also confirmed to th« 
Jews'at Jerusalem all the privileges granted thejn by his fa- 
ther, and particularly that which assigned them the tribute of 
Sanoarla, for the supplying of them with victims for the tem- 
ple of God. 

t In the second year of his reign he marched against the 
Egyptians, and having reduced and subdued those rebels, he 
ma4e the yok;e of their subjection more heavy'; then giving 
the government of that province to his brother Achemenes, 
he returned about the latter end of the year to Susa. 

± Herodotus, the ftimous historian, was bom this same year 
at Halicamaslsus in Caira ; for he was 53 years old w^ien the 
Peloponnesian war first began. 

^ Xerxes, puffed up with his success against the Egyptians, 
determined to make war against the Grecians. He [[ did not 

• A. M. 3519. Ant. J. C. 4Sf5. Her. l.vii. c. 5. Jos. Antvif> 
l.xi. C.5. 

t Her. I. vii. c. 7. A.M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. 

IAul. G«1. 1 15. c. 23. ^ Her, 1. vU. c. 8—18. 

Plut. in Apoph. p. 173. 



2 HISTORY OF THE Book VI^ 

intend, he said, to buy the figs of Attica which were yer y ex- 
cellent, any longer, because he would eat no more of them till 
he was master of the countr}'. But before he eng^aged in an 
enterprise of that importance, he thought proper to assemble 
his council, and take the advice of all the neatest and most 
illustrious persons of his court. He laid before them the de- 
sign he had of making war against Greece, and acquainted 
them with his motives, which were, the dedre of imitating the 
example of his predecessors, who had all of them distinguished 
their names and reigns by noble enterprises ; the obligation he 
was under to revenge the insolence of the Athenians, who had 
presumed to fall upon Sardis, and reduce it to ashes ; the ne- 
cessity he was under to avenge the disgrace his country had 
received at the battle of Marathon ; and the prospect of thei 
great advantages that might be reaped from this war, which 
would be attended with the conquest of Europe, the most rich 
and fertile country in the universe. He added further, that 
this war had been resolved on by his father Darius, and he 
meant only to follow and execute his intentions. He con- 
cluded with promising ample rewards to those who should dis- 
tinguish themselves by their valour in the expedition. 

Mardonius, the same person that had been so unsuccessful in 
Darius's reign, grown neither wiser nor less ambitious by his 
ill success, and extremely affecting the command of the army, 
was the first who gave his opinion. He began by extolling 
Xerxes above all the kings that had gone before or should 
succeed him. He endeavoured to show the indispensible ne- 
cessity of avenging the dishonour done to the Persian name ; 
he disparaged the Grecians, and represented them as a cow- 
ardly, timorous people, without courage, without forces, or 
experience in war. For a proof of whatt he said, he mention- 
ed his own conquest of Macedonia, which he exaggerated in 
a very vain and ostentatious manner, as if thatpeople had sub- 
mitted to him with'mt any resistance. He presumed even to 
affirm, that not any of the Grecian nations would venture to 
come out against Xerxes, who would march with all tlie forces 
of Asia ; and if they had the temerity to present themselves 
before him, they would learn to their cost that tlie Persians 
were the bravest and most warlike nation in the world. 

The i*estof the council, perceiving that this flattering dis- 
course extremely pleased the king, were afraid to contradict 
it, and all kept silence. Tliis was almost an unvoidable con- 
sequence of Xerxes's manner of proceeding. A wise prince, 
when he proposes an afifair in council, and really desires tliat 
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every, one sltouid speak his truefieBtiraents^ iaextrcimfly tmt^ 
fal to cenceal his own (pinion, that he may put no constraixit 
i^pon that of others, but leave them entirely at liberty. Xer*- 
xes^ on the contrary, had openly discovered his own inclina^ 
tioTi) or rather resolution to undertake the war, Wlen * 
prince acts m this manner, he will always find artful flatterers', 
irlio being eager to insinuate themselves and to please, and 
ever ready to comply with his passions, will not £ul to second 
liis opinion whh specious and plausible reasons ; whilst tiioscf 
tHat would be capable of giving good council are restrained 
by fear ; there being very few courtiers who love their prince 
•well enough, and have sufficient courage to venture to displease 
him, by disputing what they know to be his taste or opiniorr. 
The excessive praises given by Mardonius to Xerxes, which 
Are the usual language of flatterers, ought to have rendered 
Kim suspicaous to the king, and made him apprehend, that un«-' 
der an appearanee of zeal for his glory, that nobleman endea*> 
soared to cloak his own ambition, and the violeBt desire he 
had to . command the army. But these sweet and flattering 
words, which g^de like a serpent under flowers, are so fai 
from tU^ilearaig princes, that thev captivate and chavm tiiem< 
Xhey do not consider that men flatter and praise them, be* 
cause they believe them weak and vain enough to suffer them* 
selves to be deceived by commendations that bear no proflor- 
tioD to their merits and actions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole council mntet 
In this g^nei^l silence, Artabanes, the king's uncle, a prine^ 
very venerable for his age and pnidence, made the following 
speech : « Permit me, great Prince, "says he, addressing hiih^ 
self to Xerxes, " to deliver my sentiments to yon on this oc* 
" casion, with-a libeirty suiti^bleto my age and to your interestl 
" When Darius, your father and my brother, first thought of 
" making war against the Scythians, I used all my endeaTOum 
" to divert him from it. I need not tell you what that enter-* 
" prise cost, or what was the success of it. The people yo« 
" are going to attack are infinitely more formidable tl*an the 
" Scythians. The Grecians afe esteemed the very best troopi 
" in the world, either by land or sea* If the Athenians alone 
" could defeat the numerous army commanded by Datit and 
" Artaphemes, what ou^t we to expect from all the states; of 
" Greece united together ? You design to pass from Asia inter 
*' Europe, by laying a bridge over the sea ; and what will be- 
^< come of as| if the Atiienidns, proving^ victorious, should ad- 
<< vance to this bridge with their fied% Md hmA it dfimn I I 
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^*s sdll' tremble when I consider, that, in the Scytjiian expedi- 
" tion, the life of the kihgyour father, and the safety of all 
'*' his army, were reduced to depend upon the fidelity of one 
■** single man ; and that if Hystixus the Milesian had, in com- 
" pliance with the strong instances made to him, consented to 
" breiak down the bridge which had been laid over the Da- 
• " nube, the Persian enipire had been entirely ruined. Do 
** not expose youi*self, Sir, to the like danger, especially since 
** you are not obliged to do it. Take time at least to reflect 
'^ upon it. When we have maturely deliberated upon an 
" afikir, whatever happens to be the success of it, we have no- 
♦< thing to impute to ourselves. Precipitation, besides its be- 
^ ing imprudent, i$ almost always unfortimate, and attended 
*' with fatal consequences. Above all, do not suffer yourself, 
." great prince, to be dazzled with the vain splendor of ima-^ 
^' ginary glory, or with the pompous appearance of your 
^< troc^s. The highest and most lofty trees have the most 
" reason to dread the thunder. As God alone is truly great, 
*' he is an enemy to * pride, arid takes pleasui'e in humbling 
*> every thing that exalteth itself: and very often the most hu- 
M merous armies fly before an handful of men, because he in- 
<' spires these with courage, and scatters ten-or among 'the 
A' others." 

Artabanes, after having spoken thus to the king, turned 
himself towards Mardonius, and reproached him with his want 
of sincerity or judgment, in giving the king a notion of the 
Grecians so directly contrary to truth ; and showed how ex- 
tremely he was to blame for desiring rashly to engage the na- 
tion in a war, which nothing but his own views of interest and 
ftmbition could tempt him to advise. " If a war be resolved 
" upon," added he, " let the king, whose life is dear to us 
*' all, remain in Persia ; and do you, since you so ardently de- 
•* aire it, march at the i;ead of the most numerous army that 
^f can be assembled. In the mean time, let your children and 
*• mine be given up as a pledge, to answer for the success of 
^^ the war. If the issue of it be favourable, I consent that 
" mine be put to death t ; but if it proves otherwise, as I 
** well foresee it will^ then I desire that your children, and 
*' you yourself, on your return, may be treated in such a man- 
«* ner as you deserve, for the rash counsel you have given your 
" master." 

t Why should the children b« punished for their Other's faults ? 
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Xerxes, who was not accostomed to have his sentiments con- • 
tradicted in this manner, feU into a rage ; <^ Thank the gods,** 
says he to Artabanes, ^ that you are my father's brother ; 
^ were it not for that, yon should this moment suffer the just 
^ reward of your audacious behariour* Biit I will puni^ you 
^<for it inanodier manner, by leaving you here among the* 
^ wonoen, whom 3FOQ too much resemble in your cowardice 
*^ and fear, whilst I march at the head of my troq>s, where 
" my duty and glory call me," 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in very respectfid- 
and inoffensive terms : Xerxes nevertheless was extremely of- 
fended. It is the * misfortune of princes, spoiled by flattery, to 
look upon every thing as dry and austere, ^at is sincere and 
ingenuous ; and to regai*d ail counsel, delivered with a gene- 
rous and di^nterested freedom, as a seditious presumption* 
They do not consider, that even a good man never dares to teU^ 
thean all he thinks, or discover the whole truth ; especially in 
thingsthat may be disagreeable to their humour : and that what 
they stand most in need of, is a sincere and faithful friend, that 
will conceal nothing from them. A prince ought to think him- ' 
self very happy, if in his whole reign he finds but one man bom 
with that degi^e of generosity, who certainly ought to be con- 
sidered as the most valuable treasure of the state ; as he is (if 
the expression may be admitted) both the most necessary, and 
at the same time, tiie most rare instrument f of government. 

Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the occasion we are 
speaking of. When the first emotions of his anger were over, 
and he had time to reflect on his pillow upon the different 
counsels that were given him, he confessed he had been to 
blame to give his uncle such harsh language, and was not 
ashamed to confess his fault the next day in open council, inge-. 
nuou^y owning, that the heat of his youth, and his want of 
experience, had made him negligent in paying theregard due 
to a prince so worthy of respect as Artabanes, boti% for his age 
and wisdom ; and declaring at the same time, that he was come 
over to his opinion, notwithstanding a dream he had had in 
the night, wherein a vision had appeared to him, and warmly, 
exhorted him to undertake that war. All the lords who com- 
I)osed the council, were ravished to hear the king speak in this 

* Ita forraatis principuin aurlbusautasperaquaeutilia, necquicquam 
nisi jucundum et laetum accipiant. Tacit Hist. 1. iii. c. 56. 

f Nullum majus boni imperii instrumentum quam bonus amicus 
Tacit. Hist. I. iv. c. 7. 
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striving who ^iMUld^i^ost qx(o1 the gk)iy.<n such « pivceesimg. 
Vion QOuJd th^ pUPLisf^ 9IX 3uchtm occflksvooJbe at all suspected ; 
* £9r i^ip IM> h»i^iBfttt»^r todi^cera, whetherfthepraiaeagiv^n 
to prmce»^itoc^^.fmm tlieheait^aiid ami fioanded upon tiutii, 
or whether th«f drop farom UHe Ifps «iiy, A»ajlefect of mere 
i^tttery flod d^it. That sincere and husibledbclan^ion. of 
tb^Ipog^^ iar.fr«im.app«itinj^ aaa.weaknesS'in hMT^iWi^s lodg- 
ed upon by them as the effort o£a>graat aouli wluch. rises 
jybQv^iUln^tiH'iii&rainely ooafessiiig'tbeip, by imy of repara- 
tioa andal^fauBiaent They jadmked the nobleness of thiapto- 
oedjir^.th^ra^c^astfaey kiiiew :thal;pniicfis«^ liU Xer- 

7m% ip.avQ^n-.hftti^^iness andialse glory,. a3rej!ievcrdi^»Q8ed 
to own themsQlvcs . in the winogy and geoexaUy. n^iake use jof 
thetr^awthoriity tojUfitii^9 wkhipdd&and'obstsnacjr^.Mthateiiier 
f|Mbts,thi^ hafv» c^nootted through ignoi^nce or ftm^mdeuce. 
We. may vout^re^ Itthank^ to say^ thiit it is more prions te 
ijsfi in Uiis manner^ than it wiiuld benererto have fallen. 
Cei^^feai^y there ia JwthiBg greater, and at>ihe same time more 
rafff ai»d niioQ[omp&) thait to see amighty and p6w«rfui prince, 
iwid^that in^he ti4fie of his greatest prosperity , acknowledge his 
fkuHst when j^happ«tts to Gomnut any, without seeking pre- 
tfaftaorexcuseft.tocover them; pay homage to .truth, even 
If tot it :!» gainst hkn, and condenwift him ; and leave other 
prino^ ivKo ]^ire aialaedelicacy couceniihg their grandeur, 
th^ shame of ailway^abounding with eirors and ^s&idts, and of 
nAiserowabg ^t they ha^Fe aay. 

The fiii^t.fdilewing, the saine phaflftom, if we may believie 
Hevodotus, appeaveda^^n to tlie kin^f, and repeatedthesame 
anUeitationswaUi new menaces and threatenings. Xeirxes oom- 
m^u^Rl0ated whatf^^aed to his uncle ; and, in order to £nd out 
'whetlber this viatoa was divine or not, entreated him earnestly 
to put on the royal robes, . to ascend the throne, and afterwaiiis 
to take hiSi filka£e in his bed for the nig^t Artabanes hereupon 
^sconrsed very sensibly and rationally with the kingu^pon the 
mmhyi of .dreMn3>: and tlien coming to what persmially re- 
gard^ him» ^^t I look upon it," says he, ^^ almost equally 

* Nee occultum est quando ex veritate, quando adumbiata ixtitia 
fiicta imperatorum celebrantur. Tacit. Annal. I iv. c. 31. 

t This thought is in Hesiod, Opera et Dies, v. 293. Cic. pro.Clucnt. 
n. 84. et Tit; Liv. 1. xxii. n. 19. Sacpe ego audivi, railites, eum pri- 
mumesse viru.ni, qui ipise consulat quid in rem sit ; secundum eum, 
qui bene raonenti obediat ; qui nee ipse<:ausulere, nee alteri parere 
sciat, cumextrenii ingeuii esse. 
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<« corh^c^abl^ fa think well cbe't ielfy of^'to liei^k^'^ltlb ' 
"docility to the good counsels of others. Yon hav* both » 
^ these qualities) great priiice ; and if you wiXiht the natii* '. 
" tall>ent of your own-^temper, it would Ictid J^ori ^entifcly !» ^ 
" sentiments of wisdom and tnodcration. You never take any ' 
" violent measures or resolutions, but when the arts of evil * 
" couh^elloi's'draw you into them, or the poison of Qattery 
" misleads you ; in the satne manner as the ocean, which. Si , 
" itself iseadm and serene, and never disturbed but by the ex* * 
^ tntneotxi Impulse of oth^b6dies. What aAicted me in th^ ' 
" answer y^ made me th^'bthfef day, when I delivfered niy ' 
" sentsroehts fttoly in couneil, was hot the personal aflfVoilt t6 - ' 
" me V but the injury you* did y6brfeclf, by makihg w wnXig a' ^ 
" choice betWeen'the diflferept counsels that were dtftttA ; re»" 
'* /ecting that -which led yoU to s^^ndments of mcderation and 
** equity ; and embracing the 64her, which, on the contrary, 
" tended only to nourish pi*lde,'and to inflame ambition.** 

Artabanes, through complai^awe^ passed the nighty in the 
king's bed, and had the same vision which Xerxes had iJefore } 
that is, in his sleep he sawaman, who made him severe re« 
proaches^ and threajcnp(> hijn with the |^ate§tmhfortUDes» 
if he continued. to oppose the king's intentions, ttjs.sp tpych ' 
affected hini that he came over t:o the king*? ^rst opjmoni be- 
lieving diat there was something 'diviiie in thesife repeated vi- 
sions ; and the war against the Grecians was ifeselved upon* 
These eircurastances I relate, as I iBnd them- in Herodotus. 

Xerxes, in the sequel, did but ill suppcM this character of 
moderation. We shall ^nd that he had btit very short inter* 
vals of wisdom and reason, -tfhich shone out only- for- a mo» 
ment, and then gave way to the most culpable and extravagant ' 
excesses. We tnav jiidge, ttbweyer,*even fWrni-thenee^ that he ' 
had very good nifural parts and inclinations. But the most 
exceUetil! qualities are soon fepmled and corrupted by the poison 
of flattery, aiid the possession of absbluteand unlimited power : 
* Vi dowinationia convulstca- 

It is a^e'sentihtent in a minisiser of state, lobe less affisct-^ 
ed with an affix>nt to himself, than with the wrong done his 
master by giving hira i vil and pemicioas oounseh . 

Matdonius's counsel was permcious; becau8e,as Artahanet 
observes, it tended otAy to noofiah and increase that spirit of . 
hanghtuiess and violence imthe ^rtote, which wasbuttoopre* 

. ...,: ■ -i -• . • . • - •• ^ • 

,....'.;• i 'y ■' •Taiclt. -' ' '; 

Vol. in.' •' : - ' ^ * »■ •; 



iri^eT4iii4^^«f»^) ^t ^ififf^.^nd •in th«t-it:dwposied 
KD^ aqcustoine^l^s'niii'^ still to Cfirry hi? tWwsand de^resbe- 
yoiiA ]^i|Srin;e;^t fortune, still ta.be:iiimiug at' somethiilg. faiv 
th^v^^cTtos^tDo boiifid» to l^s ambiti^^, f I'his is the pre- 
(lo^^date passio^ of those men whow ve usually call Conquer- 
orf}; .fincL whom accorcUng to the langi^ge of the holy scrip- 
tnii^ we- roi^ht pall^ with greater propriety, \'*' robbers of 
natipi^*' If vou coiner andexaiiMoe the whole succession of 
PoTfiaa kio[^,^y8 Seneca,. will y%iiQd any fi^e of thpip* U^at 
^^y[!^\PlfP^^^ career of his 9«w^afk^4,^ that waf eyer ^ 



ii^t^yflthhi%'p^stQfn}q\ufsl^ V or that was not for{n|iiff.jMme 
ne;«i project tor enterprise, .when dti^th surprJ^d^iihf.^Nor 
eugh^K^e ^bcastpfij^heil atsuch a flii^pp^tion, aqa^. theaao^e 
author, tpj* a,v(>itiQA i« agulph and a ^ottonlUefisaby^. where- 
in ev^ry \\ixd^ is lost that is thrown ipf and where, though yoa 
were to heap pi*Qviuce upon province, and kingdom upon 
kingdom, you would never be able toiill up th^ mighty void. . . 

:!. ..; sBCTjQN.iL 

xltRXES >i:b^NS HIS M*ARCH,;ANP PASSES FROK ASIA 
iVt6 ^kukp>E; BY CROSSING. THE STRAITS OF TITK 
HAtLys^PONT VfOV A BRIDGE OF BOATS. 

The war beiiig resolved upon §, Xerxes, that he might omit 
nothing' whiph '.migl^t contribute to^ the success of his under- 
taking»enteTed into aconfederacy with the Carthaginians, who 
were ai^ that timp^..^e most potent people of the west, and made 
an^agre^nteat with them, that whilst tlie Persian forces should 
at^k( Gr€ieGe9 the Carthap;imans should fajl upon the Grecian 
ccjonies that were settled m Sicily an4 Ita^, in order to hin- 
der th^m fro^ coming to the aid of the other Grecians^ The 
C^f tsha^ni^ns* m^de j^milcar their general, who did not con- 
tent hiiiise^ with raisMlg as many troops aahe could in Africa^ 

• 'nt»9f*^ u$ MAfliUf fin ^vxif irkltw.rt ^i^uf^m «'«f 

t Nee hoc Al^xattdntaiftttmyitsHni fait, qaem per Liberi MeicuHs* 
qiflt "vie^v^tk 'fohx temecitsis -egit t aed imrnimif* quot f artuna imuiTit 
sin^dett^i Tffmm i«ag«» F^fi^ mmma ^peteenies. quern invenie^- 
cm modHmvWnl'eiiiHt^tcMi £»c^U ,qul.$<>u;yi|am,i9 aliqu%Ml|9l4ttS. 
procedendi co^itatione finierit I Nee id mirum est. Quicquid capidi* 
tati contigit, penitut hauritur et conditqrt nee interest quantum co, 
quod inexplel)ile cst» conrerat* Seiiec. i. vii. de benef. c. 3. 

tJer.iT.r. (iVM*353. Aat. J. C. 48i^ • 
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biit, >ith t!h4 i^ef thfet Xc^xea had «cntf him, ^g^gf d a 
gir«^iiuitib^t6f soldiers out of Spain; -Graul, and Italy, m his 
seryice ; sb^that he coUecttd an army of 300,006 men, aiid*a 
proportionate number of ships, in orderto execute the pro- 
jects and slipuhit^s of the lea^e. 

Thus Xerxes^ aigrceably to the prophet * Daniel's predlctiob, 
<* havirtg, through his great power andliis 'great riches, sth-r^d 
** tip all the nations of thetheri kno^n workl agaiDst the realm 
** of Greece ; ^at ;s to say, of all the y^t,tind^r -the <j6rfi- 
TnaA4 of AWiilc^r, and ipf Jill the east, llhatlvas und^t^ io^.n 
banner^ t set^t -from Stisa, in order to emerHpoit this war, 
in th^ mh yeair of "Jiis reign, Vhich whs the tcbth Wtr the 
ba^b ^Marathon, and marched tow iirtlsfeardis, t^eylacc hf 
rehdearous for the-^ole land^trmy, MivAufi the flcetauvanced 
- aleng^ th^ coasts <if Asia Mmor to^ ards the Hellespont. 

\ Xenceahad given orders to have a passage cut tiiroii^ 

1»6unt Athos. This is a mountain in Maeedonia, now a ']ivo- 

-Th)C€: pf Ttirkey in fiurwpe, which extends a great way mto 

•theAicldpelago, in the form of a Peninsula. It is joined io 

•the' iand bnly i)y an 4sti\mus of ah^ht half a league over. Wo 

%aVc alrctady taten pctice, -that the- sea ih this ^ace vras very 

•-^temp^itttbtjs, and occasioned frequent shipwrecks. Xerxes 

• nkid'^ tliis his pretext for the orders he gave lor cuttihg througH 

♦the i]hountiiin ; but the truereasonwasthe vanity of s^naKsiiig 

•^tlfnlsklf.by an extraordinary en^rprise, and by doing a tliitfg 

-«iafe irai extremely difficult : As Tacitus says of Nero, Ertlt 

iHcrediMHum cufdtor. Accordingly^ Herodtotw^obscrves, thit 

tM^ undertaking was more vain»glorious than dscful, since Ite 

'tei^f, with less trouble and cJxpence, have had his Tessefs 

carried over tbt isl^mus, as was the practice in thoese days, 

"Tlie p4i^age he caused to be cut through the mountain was 

broad enough to let two gallies with three bank9 erf oars each 

paas through ita-breast. S This pritice who was extravagant 

enough to believe, that all nature, and the very elements, wera 

'Wider his command, in consequence of that opinion, writ a 

letter to mount Athos, in the following terms : " Athos, then 

** proud and aspiring mountain, that liftest up thy head unto 

^^ th^ heavijns, I advise thee not to be so audacious, as to put 

•** roeka aii^ litdnesj which cannot be cut, in the way. of roV 

*^ workmen. If thou givest them that opposition, I shall cut 



• tHxu id. 3. t H«r«i. 1. viJ. c. 26. A. M. 3584. Ant. J. C. 480. 

jHerod. 1. vii. c.21,24. 

J Pliit.de.'^«dliifc..p.455. - - . 



^ ^S thee-^^i^y downy and tl^it^w theeheadU»%iiitot|ie aea^.'' 

, f At ^e Baxne ttmei he prdered his labourers' <o'be wluji^ied^ 
in order to make them carry oa the work the &ster. 

t A traveller, who lived m the time of Fnuicis the First, 
and who wrote a book in Latin concerning the singular and 
Temarkable things he had seen in his travels, doubts the truth 
of this fact} and takes notice^ that as he passed near mpuRt 

^ Athos, he could perceive no traces or jbotst^ps of the wgok 
Ve have be^n spe^^^ngof. 

% Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced towards 
Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and passed the river Haiyis, 
he c^nne to Qylepe, a citjr of Fhrvgia^ near .which is Uieaource 
of the Msander. Py thiusi a Indian, had his residence in this 

' cily^ cbd next to Xerxes was tke most enhlent^princ^ of thos^ 
times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole army, with an 2j|- 
crediUe magnificence, andi made him an ofibr of aJl fcis wealth 

. towards, defraying the ^xpences of his expedition. Xerx;^^ 
surprised and charmed at so generous an. offer, had the pv^i^ 
osity tq enquire to what sum his riches amoimtedl ; Pywi(« 
made answer, that having the design of peering them ^^i#ft 
eervice, he had.taken an ea^actaccpunt of thefi, and ^s^t t^ 
silver he had by him amount^: to 2000 $ talents, whicli mfUfte 
6,000,000 French money; and the gold to 4,000,000 o^'id^i^ 
ricsll, wanting 7000, (that is to say, to 40,900,000 of livi«^ 
wanting 70,000, i^eckoning ten livers J'^^ench money to -^ 
daric). All this money he offered him, telling him, that ^i^ iw* 
venues were ^i^fficientiEbr the support of his household. Xerj^^ 
inade him very hearty acknowledgements, entered into a pai?* 
ticular friendship with him, and thai he alight not:li^ undfii^ 
in generosity, instead of acceipting, his offers,: obliged hMn to 
accept of a present of th(^ 7000 darics, .which lyere.iRfantins 
to make up his gold to a round sum of 4^()0O,0Qa . ^ 

After such a conduct as this, who would not think that 
Pythius's 1 pecuUar character and particular virtue liadbe^i 
generosity and a noble contempt of riches ? And yet he wa^ 
one of the most penurious princes in the world, and wbo, be-» 
sides his sor^d avarice with regard to himself, wasei^Teine^ 
cruel and inhuman to his subjects, whom he keptcontinualljr 
employed. iu hard and ^iiitless labour^, always dfi^ing* in thft 



• Pittt de snim. tmnq. p. 4^0- f BcUon. smgul rtr. obserr. p. 7%. 
1 Hcnxjl. l/vit .^.'2^— » V About I*. 2S5$i^ SttrMag: ^ 

H About L.1700»000SierIing. [ 

% Plutarch calls bim Pythis. Plot, de V4rf. rttlifr, |K-362i > 
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cold and sIlYer mines wUcb he had in his territories* When 
he was absent from hone^ all his subjects went with tears in 
their eyes to the princess his wife, laid their complaints before 
her, and implored her assistance. Commiseratmg their con* 
ditioD^ she made use of a very extraordinaiy method to work 
upon her husband^ and to give him a dear sense and a kind of 
palpable demonstration of the folly and injustice of his conduct. 
Onhis return home^he ordered an entertainmentto be prepar* 
ed for him) very ma^ificent in appearance, but which. In rea* 
lity, was no cntertamment All the courses and services were 
of »[dd and silver, and the prince, in the midst oi all these rich 
di^es and splendid rarities, could not satisfy his hunger. He 
easily div]ned.the meaning of this enigma, and began to con* 
sider, that the end of gold and silver was not merely to be 
look^ ppon, but to be employed and made use of ; and that 
to neglect, as he had done, tlie business of husbandry and the 
tilling of lands, by employing all his people in dig^g and 
Working' of mines, was the direct way to bring a &mme both 
upon himseU and his country. For the future, tlierefore, he on- 
ly reserved a fifth part of his people for the Inisiness of mining, 
rlutarch has preserved this fact in a treatise, wherein he has 
collected a great many others^ to prove the s^ility and industry 
of ladies. We have the same disposition of mind designed in 
fabulous story, in the example of a * prince who reigned 
in this very country, for whom every thing that he touched 
was Immediately turned into gold, according to the request 
which he himsdf had made to the gods, and who by that 
means was in dan^r of peiishing with hunger. 

t The same prmce, who had made such obliging offers to 
Xerxes, having desired as a favour of him some time after* 
Wards, that out of his five sons who served in his army, he 
Would be pleased to leave him the eldest, in order to be a sup- 
port and comfort to him in his cdd age ; the king was so en- 
raged at the proposal, though so reasonable in itself tliat he 
caused the eldest son to be killed before the eyes of his father; 
giving the latter to understand, that it was a favour he spared 
him and the rest of his children ; and then causing the dead 
body to be cut in two, and one part to be placed on the right, 
and the other on the left, he made the whole army pass be- 
tween them, as if he meant to purge and purify it by such a 
sacrifice., What a monster in nature is a princeof this kind ? 



• Midas, king of Phrygia. 
t Hcvod. I \m.%. 4»8, ^. Sen. de ira. 1. Uj* c 17. 
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HofW-ift it possible to fiaVe s(B)r.depeti€leQC6' tipion tiie frieiKii- 
**li4p of the great, or to rely upon theii* warmest professions 
^na protestations of gratitude and service ? 

* From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and airrlved at Sardis^ 
>here he spent the winter. From hence he serit heralda to 
nil the cities of Greece, except Athens and Laced semon, tb 
Inquire them to give him earth and water, which, as we hav6 
taken notice before, was the way of exacdng ^nd acknow- 
ledging submission. - 

As «oon as the spring of the year came on, h6 left Sardb^ 
and directed his march towards the Hellespont, t Being ar* 
rived there, he was desirous to see a navalenyagetnent fcJ h?t 
curiosity aJKl diversion. To this end, a throne was erected fo^ 
hhn iipon an eminence, and, in that situation, seeing all th6 
«9a crowded with his vessels, and the land covered ^ith hii 
troths, he at first felt a secret joy diffuse itself througli his soul, 
in surveying with his own eyes the vast extent cf his power, 
and considering himself .as the most happy Of mortals; but 
reflecting soon afterwards, tliat of so many thousands, in an 
hundred years time there would hot be one living s6ul renKcin- 
ing, his joy was tunied into gi'ief, and he could not forbfear 
weeping at the uncei'taiiity and instability of huHfian things. 
He might have found another subject of reflection, whicH 
would have more justly merited his tears and affliction, had 
he turned his thoughts upon himself, and considered the re* 
^roaches he desei*ved for bein^j the instrument of shortening 
that fatal term to millions of people^ whom his cruel ambi* 
ticm was going to sacrifice in an unjust and unnecessary war. 

Artabanesi who neglected no opportunity of making him- 
self useful to the young prince^ and ofjnstillinginto him sen'- 
timentsof goodness for his people, laid hold of this mom^it, 
\vk vi^hich IwB found him touched witji a sense of tenderness aiid 
humanity, and led him into further reflections upon the mi* 
series with which the lives of most men are attended, and 
which render them so painful and unhappy, endeavouring, at 
the same time, to^make him sensible of the duty and obliga* 
tion of princes, who, not being able tb prolong the -natural life 
of their subjects, ought at least to do all that lies \t\ their pow- 
er to alleviate the pains and allay the bitterness of it. 

In the same conversation, Xerxes asked hisimcle^if hestSIl 
persisted is -his first oj|)ioioD, and if he would still acM^hini 
not to make war agamst Greece, suppo^g he had not i 



• Herod. J. ^'C SQ«-3i. \ JU3d.fo44«t 46. 



the vi^mit Wiiicb <c«ba4AMtd lilm to duKoge kis'MRtSmuiti. 
Artabasies ovnied he still had hi* leavt ; und that he wa* 
very tineasy conceitiiii^* tw« thin|fs. What are those tii^l» 
thin^ ? replied' Xerxes. The Udid and the sea,' saya Artaw 
banea: j the-landybecaase thQl« iff no eoubtvy tliat cam feed and 
maintain so nameroas at) army ; the tea^bmmse th«re are no 
ports capable of receiving such a niultitiideof vesleli. Th^ 
king traa very aeaslble of the strong of this teasotiitig ; bttt^ 
as it was now too late to go back, he made answer, th&t it 
gi^at undertaltlngs man ought not so narrowly to examine tM 
the inconveniencies that may attend them ; that if they did^ 
no signal enterpri$ea would ever be attempted ;> and mat if 
his predeceeaovs had observed ao scrupulous and timorous a 
i*ule of policy, the Pei^sian empire would never have attained 
its present height of greatness and glory. 

Artabanesgave the king another piece Of very ptudent ad^ 
vice, which he thought fit to f<^low no more than he had done 
the former. This advice was^ not to employ the loniana 
in his service agaihstthe Grecians, from whom they were ori- 
ginally descended, and on wIm^ account he ought to suspect 
their fidelity. Xerxes, however, after these converaationi 
ivith his uncle, treated him with gi«at ftiend^ip, paid him 
the highest marks of honour and Tespect, sent iiim back to 
Susa to tak&the care and adminsstratiMi of the empiie upan 
him duriug his* own aibience, and to that end vested him with 
his Ivhol^ authority. 

* Xersoes, at a vast expence, had caused a bridge of boats t0 
be buHt upon the sea, for the passage of his forces frcMB Asia 
into£nrepe* The space tliat separuties the two cotitiiient% 
formerly called the H^lespont, and now called the Strait et 
the Dardttnelles, or of 6iE(ui|K>li, is seven stadiaii in breadth^ 
which is near an English mile. A violent storm rising on a 
sujdden, soon after brcke down the bridge. >:et2ces hesring 
this news on his arrival, fdl into a transpoi*t of passion ; and 
in order to avenge himself of so cruel an affrmit, comnnmded 
two pair of chains to be thrown into the sea, as if he meant to 
shackle and confine it, and that his men should give it thr^ 
hundred strokes of a whip, and speak to it in this mfinner t 
^^ Thou troublesome and unhappy element, tbus does thy 
^^ master chastise thee for h&vlng affronted him without reason. 
^^ Know, that Xerxes will easily ^nd means to pass over thy 
^^ Winters 19 spite of sll thy billows and resistaDce." The exr 
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Ir^tj^iwiee of this prince did noliUip here; but nakiiig the 
uadeniakers of the work answerable for events, which do not 
in the least d^[>end upon the power of oian^ he ordered ^U the 
persons to have their heads strucli off that had been charged 
with the direction and management of that nndertakiiig. 

* Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, one for 
the amw to pass over, and the otlier tor the bandage and 
beasts of bunldn. He appointed workmen more afcue and ex- 
pert than the former, who went about it in this nyanner ; they 
l^ced 360 vessels across, some of them having three banks of 
fip.rs9 and others -50 oars a-piece, with tliteir sides turned to- 
wards the £uxine sea ; and on the side that faced the /Egeaa 
•ea, they put 314. They then cast large anchors into the wa« 
tei* on boui sides, in order to fix and secure all these vessels 
against the violence of the winds, and against the current t 
of the water. On the east side they left three passages or va- 
cant spaces between the vessels, that there might be room for 
small boats to go and come easily, as there was oQcasion^ to 
and from the Euxine sea. After this, upon tlie land on tx>th 
aides, they. drove large piles into the earth, with huge rings 
fastened to them, to which were tied six vast cables, which 
went over each df the two bridges ; two of which cables wei^e 
made of hemp, and four of a sort of reeds called MiCk@^y 
whieh were made use of in these times for the making of 
cordage. Those that were made of hemp must have been <^ 
an extraordinary strength and thickness, since every cubit of 
those cables weighed a talent |. The cables, laid over the 
whole extent of the vessels lengthways, reached from one 
side to the other of the sea. When this part of the work was 
Unished, quite over the vessels lengthways, and over the ca- 
bles we hav& been speaking of, they laid the tcunks of trees, 
cut purposely for liiat use, and flat boats again over them, 
fastened and joined together, to serve as.a kind of fioor or so- 
lid bottom : all which they covered over with earth, and add- 
ed rails or battlements on each side, that the horses and cattle 
might not be frightened with seeing the sea in their passive. 
'fhis was the form of those famous bridges built by Xerxes. 

♦ Herod. I.vti. C.33— 36. 

^ PolybiDs remarks, that there is a current of water from the lake 
Mxotta and the Euxine sea into the ^gean aea, oceattoncd by the 
Tivers which empty themsehret into those two seas. VoA. i. tv. p. 
30r,308. 

f A talent in weight consisted of 80 n^inae, that is to say, of 49i 
potikUsf our weight; and the m^a consisted of 100 drackms. 
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MHien the whole work was completed, a diUF waft appqsot- 
cd for their passiDg over ; and as soon as the first rays pf the 
sua began to appear, sweet odours of all kinds were abundant- 
ly spread over both the bridges, and the way was strewed with 
myrtle. At the same time, Xerxes poured out libations into 
the sea, and turning his face towards the sun (the prinaptd 
object of the Persian worship), he implored the assistance of 
that ^od in the enterprise he had undertaken, and desired the 
continuance of his protection till he had made the entire con* 
quest of Europe, and had brought it into ^subjection to hi* 
power. This done, he threw the-vessel which he usci in maJk* 
ing^ his libatKms, together with a golden cup, and a Persian 
scymitar, into the sea. The. army was seven days and seven 
nights in pas»ng over these straits ; those who were appointed 
to conduct the march, lashing the poor •soldiers.all the while 
-with whips,'^in order to quicken their sp^, according to the 
cnstoixi of that nation, Which, prt^rly^ ^leaking, was only na 
>&ug^a8sein^lagQef sdaves,' , r 



SECTION in. 

T9'b NUHaSR or JTERXES'S FORCES, b^C. t5V. 

Xerxes *, directing his march across the Thracian Chei>- 
sonesus, urrived at Dor, a city standing at the mouth of the 
Hebrusin Thrace^ wherp, having encamped 'his army, and 
giv^i orders for his ileet to follow him akxDg the shore', he re- 
riewed them botih. ' , - 

He found theland-pariAy, which he had brought cu^ of Asid, 
conslstedof 1,700,000 foot; and of 80,000 horse, which; with 
20,000 men tharwere^ absolutely necessary at least for conduct- 
ing and taking care of the carriages and camels, made in aU 
l,8t)0,000 men: When he had passed the Hellespont, thfe 
other na^tions that submitted to hiroi made an addition to hit 
army of 300,000 men^ which made all his land*forces tbge*» 
-ther amount to ^,100,000 men. -nr ^ •: ' 

His fleet,; as it was when it set out froiM^ Asia, consorted of 
1207 vesselsor galleys, all^0f thrtee banks of vltrs^ and iotend- 
ed for fighting. Each vessel cai*ried 200 flieo^^ ««tsv<ft of the 
country tiiat fitted them oot^ besSdbs QXiidaoei Uiai wer^ei- 
ther Persians or Medcs, or of the Sacs, which made m aH 
377,610 men. The Europesm nations augikiented hk fleet 

'^ • Herod, i: Vii. t. 5€— 90, n ilSHrlfc .: 
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' irith 12(5 vc'ssels, each, of which' catried 2CKJ mch, irr all 34,000 ; 
'these added to the. other, amount together' to 301 ,61 
men. * 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all 6f large vessels, the 
•mall galleys df 35 oars, the ti*ansport ships, the ressels that 
, carried the provisions, and^at were employed in other uses, 
amounted ta 9000; If we i^cfcon btit 80 mehin each of these 
^vessels, <me with anothfer, that made in thfe whole 240,OCO 
inenV ^' - ' !; . 

*■ Thus, when Xerxes arrived at TtertBOp^'la, Aisf land acd 
-iea-forc^ together made up the number of 2,€»il^&y0 mep, 
' without ihcludiug servants, eunuchs, v^omenr, sutlers, and either 
pedple of that sort, who usually follow an armjr, And of wjliich 
' the number at tSiis time was equal to that of the forces ; so 
^that the whole number of souls that followed-Xefsi^ fn this 
expedition, amounted to 5^283,220. This is the comp^itation 
'Which Herodotus mrikfea of Chenft, and in whfch Plutasftli and 
Isocrates agree with him. i ♦ Diodeirus SidvAjSj ftilty,-.^ilian, 
and others, fall very short of this number, in their calculaUon ; 
but their accounts of the ittatWr appear to be less authentic 
than that of Herodotus^ who lived m the same age this expe- 
dition was niade, and y^ repeats the inscription, engraved by 
the order of the Amphictyons upon the monument of those 
Grecians wht) were lUled at Thetmopylx;, which expressed 
.^bat.,th«y fought against 3,000)000 of men. 

t Farthe^ufitenance olail these persmsythere nooft^beeyerf 
i^y consiiiBfid, iipcording to Herodotiis^s Goinput^ti0a|;«bo^ 
-11(^40 iniBdiiin^a of £k>ur (the medutons wias ^ mofM^r^, 
which, according to Budxus^ was equivaksj^to «bc of our 
.|)M»&), allfawai!^ for every Ikead the quasttily oC a diioeBix, 
jWhlch' nplw the duller portion or allowance thajtrmastera gav« 
.thdralavesAintftig the Oreciaiis. We have no ^count in his- 
:tory of aiw olher army so mimerous as this ; and amongst ail 
:tJles^ xnilUnns ^i me% there was not one liiat could vie wi^ 
s^erxes in point of beauty , ekher for the comelmess of his face 
.or.the IftUilBlBitEtf hia person. But this is & pocr merit 6r pre- 
eminence for a prince, when attended? i^ith no other. Ac- 
lcot<diBi;ly> Ju^*iB/iiA»rlie has. mentioned, theiiumber^f ^ese 
4T0Qfi^iAdbd^*:tliBeb^s. vast body of fovbes wanted a -chief-: 

./ )Wi&flhl«M Iml^tJ^ Able to conceive hohK^it Was po^le to 

I^ ■ .• ?;:)ii*w ,j:y'' ■.. , • • . •• \ v ■' ■ • \ ■ • 
J v'» • . ;::r;:;:r ?'t ' - ■ .^ '-^ . ..'•;{'. 

• Diod. I. xi. p. 3. Plin. I. xxxiii. c 10. JBlUn. 1. xiii*. c. 3. 
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find « sufiieiefti qflii^iiy o£ provinion^ for &Hch apa^ hiHMiise • 
nitmher ofp^r&onS) if ,tl\e * historian hkd not informed iu», that 
Xerxes fa^ oxe^oyedjonv yrhole years iafnaking pi*eparatioB« 
for this ^p^pj^ditioQv We l^aye seen already howroafiy vessels 
of burdf^n tluere. were} that coasted along.pontinually to attend 
upon and6iq3f)ly the |and-army ;, and doubtlew there were fresh 
ones ^rTitftog.^y/^^ d^y, Jhat ^rnishedthe camp with a suffi- 
dent pVenty: pf all things necessary. 

t lierodP^8..aQ^uaints us, with the« method tliey made use 
of to q^cut^^ Jthciv. forces,: which w^re al^post innuroerabte. - 
They a^i^l^ed lA$QjQOmen ina parUcularplace, and ranked 
them ft8 i^p^p t^g^th^T ^ viras pos^ibie i* after which they de- 
scribed a cii^le^uijlie round them, and erected a little waU upon 
that c^i^c)^ ffiibout half theheiglu c^ a man's body ; when thi* 
w as doa^^iithey made the whole ar^^y successively pass through 
this space;; and thereby knew to what number it amounted. . 

He]n)d$i^%gi,vcs us also a particular account of the difie^eut 
armour of aJLL the nations this army consisted of. Besides the 
generals ,i»C every iQa,tipn, whaeachof tliem commanded Uie 
troops of th^ir respective country^ the land-army was under 
the cora|naipl4-pf six Piersifm geneVa^Sy viz. jj^ardonius, the son 
of Gobryas i Ti^intatiechimus, thesonof Artabanes^andSmer* 
donusy |Km tQ. Otme^^ both near relations t^ the king ; M^" 
sistus, 8oo^i>%rikUA.^ Atossa ; Gergis^ son of Ariazers ; and 
Megabysusi mw^' Zjopyr^if^. llie lO^OOO Persians, who wei-e 
called the.lnimfirtal Sand, were commanded by Hydanies. 
The cavaljry had ^ta particular commapders. 

There fWlsreliWwise four Persian genemls who commanded 
the fieQt^ In t Q^rodotiM y(^ hsiv^ a particular account of all 
the natiosM.by .Mhich. it was fitted ouc Artemisa^ queen of 
HaUcmma^Sii% Yfho^ from the deatli of her husband, ipovesned 
the kingdom f<^:h^ son, whp: was still a minor, brought but 
five vespeis «ji<^g^jth her ; but they w^j^e the be&t equi^med, ■ 
and the li^testshi^^. in the whole fie^t, next to, thofie of the 
Sidoniaxui. . This jHPincess distlasoished. herself in this war, by 
her sincjJiai* courage, and still more by her prudence and con- 
duct. Herpdotus.pli^rvesy thatamong all the commanders . 
in the aiwy^.th^P was not one who gave Xerxes ao good ad- 
vice aod.^ch wise counsel as this queen ; but he was not pru- 
dent eaough.to apply it to hi^ advai;;tage. . 

Wh«^) il^xe^-had numb^re^ his whole forces by lan4 and 



• Herod. 1. vii. c 20. t I^d- c 6«. 

I Ibid. 1. vii. e. 89, 90. 
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cefty ht Asked Demaratos, if he thoa^ht the Gr^iitm would 
dare to expect him. I haye already taken nodee, that this 
Demaratus wat.oneofthe two kings of St>arta, who, beingex- 
iled by tiie faction of his enernies, had taken refoge at the Per- 
sian court, where he was entertained with tlie greatest marks 
of honour and beneficence. * As tiie courtiers were one day 
expres^ng their surprise that a king should suffer himself to 
be banished, and desired him to acquaint them with the reason 
of It: " It is," says he, ^ because the law is more pawerM 
^ than the kings at Sparta.'^ This prince wi^ >ery much 
considered in Persia : but ndther the injusdce of th«' ^Mkrtan 
citieens, nor the kind treatment of the Persian^ kiiig, ^:o«ld 
make him foreet his coantr3r f* As soon as he knew -^Uiat 
Xerxes was m wiig preparations for the war, he fxkaoA means 
to^ve the Grecians secret intelligence of it ^and f»Wy %eing 
obliged on this occa^on to speak his sentiments to th^klng, 
he did it with such a noble freedom and d%nity, as became a 
Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

\ Demaratus, before he answered the king's questibii desir- 
ed to know whether it was his pleasure tiiat he should fiattser 
hitn, or that he should speak his thoughts to -him freely and 
truly. Xerxes having declared that he desired hkn toact with 
• entire sincerity, he spoke in the following te^rtis^ <*• Great 
^< pHnce,'' say 8 Demaratus, <* since it i< agreeable ioyour p^ea- 
*^ sure and commands, I iriiall deliver my seatiinentstD you 
^< with the utmost truth and sincerity. • It must be confessed, 
^ that, from tlie beginning of time, Greece has-been trained 
^ up, and accustomed to poverty t but then she has introduce 
•' ed and established virtue within her territories, which' wis- 
^^ dom cultivates, and the vigour of her laws mkintama.' And 
*^ it is by the use which Greece knows how to make of this 
^^ virtue that she equally defends herself against fh^ itU^Qveni- 
*^ encies of poverty, and the yoke of servitude* But, -to speak 
'^ only oftKelJacedssmonians, my particular countrymen, you 
^ may assure yourself, that as they are bem and bred -up in li^ 
^ berty, they will never hearken to any proposals that tend to 
" slavery. Though they weire deserted ttttfl abandoned by all 
** the other Grecians, and reduced to a band of lOQOi men, or 
^* even to a more inconsiderable number, they' wiU still come 
" out to meet you, and not refuse to give you battle.'* Xerxes, 
upoh hearing this idiscourse, fell a laughing ; ai^- ais^ie^eocild 

♦ Plqt. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. ^ . , .-,•»* 

t Aniicior patrix post fugam, quam rcgipost bensfids. Justin* 
I Herod. I. vii. c. 101— 105. ^ " 



not coirtprehfendliow meir in sudh a state of libei^ and in- 
dependence, . asttfe'LacedteriionianJ -Were described to enjmr, 
who had rio ifiaster to folrc'e and compel them to ^t, could be 
capable of' exposing themselves in such a mannet* to' danger 
and death ; Demaratus replied, * '* The Spartans, indeed are 
*' free, and under no subjection to the will of any man ; but at 
**the sanie time they ha^^0* laws, to which they 'are subject, 
** and of which they stand in greater aVe than your subjects' 
** do of your majesty. Now, by these lai^sthey are forbid ever' 
** to fljr \rx battle, let the number of their enemies be ever 
" so superior ; and are commanded,' by atflding firm in their 
** post, either to conquer or to <Me." 

Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith JDem&ra-r' 
tus s^oke to hint, and continued his march. 



SECTION IV, 

THE LACEIJJEMONIANS AND ATHENIAKS SEND TO THEIft 
ALLIES IN VAIN TO REQUIRE SUCCOURS FROM THE»f. 
— THE COMMAND OF THE* FLEET IS GlVEN TO THE 
LACED-ffiiHONIANS. 

L AC £ D iE M 0^ t and Athens, which were the two most pow* 
erful cities of Greece, and the cities against which Xerxes was 
most e3casperated, were not indolent or asleep, whilist so for* 
midable an enemy was approaching* Having rec^ved intelli. 
gence long before, of the designs of this prince they bad sent 
siHes to Sardis, in order to have a more exact information of 
the number and quality of his forces. These spies were seized, 
and as they were just going to be put to deaith, Xerxes coun- 
termanded it, and gave orders that they should be conducted 
through his army, and then sent back without any harm be- 
ing done to them. At their return, the Grecians understodd ~ 
what they had to apprehend from so potent an enemy.' 

They* sent deputies at the same time to Argos, intoSicily 
to G«lon tyrant of Syracuse, to the isles of Corcvra and Crete, 
to desire succours from them, and to form a league against 
the common enemy. 

I The people of Argos offered a very considerable succour, 
on condition ihey should have an equal share of the autheritr 
and command with the Lacedemonians. ITie latter consenv 
ed, that the king of Argos shonld have the same authority as 
either of the two 'kings of Sparta. This was granting tK^ 

• Herod. 1. vii. c. 145, 146. t Ibid. | Ibid, c 148-.X#?* :^ 
Vol. hi. C ^ 
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aUconoirred io^toiir ofEnjTUadesy a Lacete^^ 
nistocles, though weiy aspiring after gkny^ thought it inoom- 
bent upon him cn'tiuft-occasioni to neglnct hk cram intmuts £or 
4ie common good of the nation ; and giving the Athenians to 
understand, that, provided tliey t^ehaved tfaemselye» witii ocih<* 
i;ag« and conduct, aU the Gxeoians would quicUy^ deawe to 
confer the cttnmand«pai them cf their own accord, he p«--> 
suaded thorn to consent, las he vould do himsflH, tp giye up 
that pdnt at pt.^esent.to the Spartans, it may 'yisfXy £e said, 
that this prudent modefi'a^iai in Themistocles was an0tiier 
neanS'Of saving the state ; for the aUies threatened to separate 
themselves &om them if they refused to com^y ; SAd if that 
had haf^WSie^y Greece must have been in^itaUy ruined. 



SECTION V. 

THE BATTLE 'OF' THERMOPYLJE.— -TH« BJIATfi Or 
' • • LSOMIB^AS. 

: The ta^ ^in^ thi^aow remamd \» be ^sciissed *, was 
so know in what i&c^ th^ 6hQi»ld. resolve to meet the Permiis^ 
in order to dispute 4^«ir entrance into Greece^ The-peoi^e ol 
Thessaly represented, that a& they were the^tu^ e^i^poBed^ 
and likely to be firat alitaoked by ^ enoM, it was b]i|t fea« 
aonable that their defence and seairi^ oi wmch the saf<^ ^ 
all Greece so much d^pendfid? sh^d jBx^^W proyidje4 (or^ 
without which they should b^<)bUg$4 tQ take other .n^fta^uMa^ 
^uit would be contrary tathf^ JnoUiMtions, but yetabsglnti^ 
laecesaary, in .g^^ the^r epuntry was left unproteded and dc^ 
ienoeless. it was hereupon resolved) that 10,^000 inen liiould 
be sent to guard the pMsage whicji separates Maioe^onia from 
Thessaly, near the riMerPeneus, between the ^Aountains^^ 
OJb|rmpus.and Ossa. 3^t Ale;Ka»der, the son of Amyntas, 
J^ing of Macedonia, having given them tp understand, tbat if 
they waitedior the Persians in that place, they jnust inevi^ 
bly be overpowered by their numbers, they retired to Ther- 
siopylx. The Thessalians, findmg thenisel ves thus ab^d^- 
cd, without any farther delibemiion submitted to the Persimis. 
t Thermopyhe is a sjtrait or narrow pas^ of mount x>f <£|a, 
between Thessaly and Phocus, but 35 feet broad, which there- 
fore might be defended by a «mall xmmb^ of forces, and 

•A.M.3524. Ant, J. C. 480. Herod. 1. vii, c.lTlfc 173. 
Hwd. 1. vii. fc. 175,- I7r. .jr 
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wbich wasthe^Bl^ wsry'thfOBgkwhicfathePeiMmlatidi^inBf 
fXHild eater Achaia, and advance to jbesiege Atiiens, IMs 
was the place vrbere the Grecian avmf theugjhet fit to wait for 
the enemy, s the parson vAsBk bommaikled it was LeMiidas, one 
of thetwakjpgs-of Spatta. 

* ^roces in ^^ mean time was upon his march : he hack 

ghrea ordeTa for his .fleet to Cotlow him along thexx^st, and to 

regulate t^iriuotioiis according tDtliose of tilie landt-ainny* 

Wherever Xieoame^ he-^omid pveviisioos and vefrethinenU 

pFc^saaBdtefoKihiknd, pursuant to the orders he had scat; and 

emiycity he^nived atgavehiHi amagidficententerlainmcnt, 

which costiiBRiensesitins^of inoiMBf' 1^ vast expence of the^ 

treats gave occawHi to a witty saving of a certain «dtizen of 

Abdera in "Xlifrace, who, when the king was goijie, ea|dy«he]ft 

oi^t «to thank ^e ^ods^ that he atel>at one mftal a<^day. ' ' ' 

t in the same country of Thrace^ ^lere wasia prince wiui 

showed an eij^tfaordinary gveatness of soul on this occasion*: it 

wasthe-|dng of the Bisaltes« Whiht all the other pmnctonui 

into, servitude, and basely submitted to JCersces, fa* bravely r&f 

&ised to receive his yo$e, or to obey hiin. iNot: being in » 

condition to resist him with open force, he vetiwed to the top 

of the moimtain Rhodope, into an ffiaccessible plaoeyand Ibr*^ 

bade all his sons, who were six in number, to ca^rry acm# 

against Greece. But thejr, eitlier out of fear of Xerxes', er 

out of a cui^osity to see so importaivt t^- war, followed the Perw 

nans, ki contradicticni to their ^ather^s injunction. On t^eir 

retum home, their f?ither, to pun|sh so 4irect a disobedience, 

condemned aU his sons to have' their eves pnt out. Xencea 

continuied his march through Thrace^ IVfocedonia, and "Thes-i 

saty^, every thing giving way before hini till he came to.thc* 

Strait of Thermopylae. 

\ One cannot see, without the uto&ost astonishment, with 
what anhandikd of troops the Greciams opposed tho kommer- 
abic amy of Xerxes. We find a particular accoimt of tiieir 
aiunber in Pausanias. AU their forces joinedttogefch^r, a/- 
mouBted only to 11,200 men, of which numbea* 4009 only. 
wese-empleyM at TheTmopyl3& to defend the pass. Bqt these 
soldiers, adds the historian, were all determined tp a m^ ei- 
ther to conquer or die. And what |s it tK^t ^.n army of siich 
resolution is no;! able to effect ? 
§ When Xerxes advanced near the Straits of Thermopylsc, 

• Herod, l! vii. c. 108,. 132. t Ibid- 1- viii. c. 116. 

4 J?sWS.J,^..p. ^5. $ Y^^ i, vU» c. 3P7-::?31. Dipd. Lxi. p. 
^■■"lO. 
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he was strangely sarpnsed to find that they were prepared to 
dispute his passage. He had always flattered himself, that on 
the first hearing; of his arrival, the Grecians would betake 
tiiemselves to flight : nor could he ever be persuaded to be- 
lieve, what Demaratus had told him from the beginning of his 
project, that At the first pass he came to, he would find his 
whole army stopped by an handful o£ men. ' He sent out a spy 
before him to take a view of the enemy. . The ^ brov^ht 
him word, that he found the Laoedaenionians out of their in- 
trenchments, and that they were diverting themselves with 
military exercises, and cmhbing their hair : this was the 
Spai^an manner of pre^rii^ themselves idr. battle. 

Xerxes, still entertaining some hopes of their flight, waited 
four days on purpose to give them time to retreat ; * and in 
this interval of tinae he used his utmost endeavours to gain 
lueonidas, l^ making him roapificent promises, and assuring 
him, that he would make him master of all Greece if he 
would come over to his party. Leonidas rejected his proposal 
with scorn and indignation. Xerxes, having afterwards wrote 
to him to deliver up his arms, Leouidas, in a style and spirit 
tndy laconical, answered him in these words, ^ f Come and 
« take them." Nothing remained but to prepare themselves 
to engage the Lacedemonians. Xerxes first commanded his 
Median foilkes to March against them, with orders to take 
them all aliv^ and brinr them to him. These Medes #ere 
not able to stand the charge of the Grecians ; and being 
shamefiilly put to fii^t, they showed, says Herodotus |, that 
Xerxes had a great many men, and but few soldiers* The 
next that were sent to fe^e the Spartans, were those Persaans 
called the Immortal Band, which consisted of 10)000 *men, 
and were the best troops in the whole army. But these had 
no better success than tiie former. • , 

Xerxes, out of all hopes df being able to force his way 
through troops so determined to conquer or die, was extreme- 
ly perplexed, .and could not tell what resolution to take, when 
an inhabitant of the country came to him^ and discovered a se- 
cret \ path to the top of an eminence, which overlooked and 
* Pliit. in Lacon. Apoph. p. 2i5. 

Quod multi homines cssent, pauci autem viri. 
ij When the Gauls 200 years after this, came to invade Greecp, 
thsy possessed themselves of the Straits of Thermopylae by means 
of the same by-path, which the Grecians had stiH neglected to ^- 
cure. Pausan. 1. i. p. 7* et 8. 



commanded the Spartan forces. He quickly 4uMtclied a 
deta.climent thither ^ which, marchiDg ad night, arrived there 
at tlxe break of day, and possessed themselyes of that advaoU^ 
geous post. 

nrhe 'Greeks were soon apprised of this misfortune ; and 
L.eoiiidas, seeing that it was now imposrible to repidse ^fe 
enemy, ci)liged the rest of the allies to retire, but staid himself 
witli his 300 Lacedaemonians, all resolved to die with their 
leader ; who being told by the oracle, that eitlicr LaccdaAioo 
t>r ber king mnst necessarily peiifch, determined, wi(biiuttht 
least difficulty or hesitation, to sacrifice himself for his coun-^ 
Itry . * The Spartans lost all hopes either of conquering or 
escaping, and looked upon Thermopylat as their burymg- 
plaoe. The king, exhorting his men tp take some noofish* 
Taent, andtellingUiem at the same time, that they should bup 
together with Pluto, they set up a shout of joy as if tliey had 
been invited to a banquet, and full of ardour advanced wit$ 
'^3Eieir king to'battle. The shock was exceedingly violent arid 
bloody. LeOhidas himself w as one of the first that fell. Th^ 
endeavonrs of the Lacedxmonians to defend bis dead body 
■were incredible. At length, not vanquished, but oppressed by 
jiuTvrbers', they all fell except one man, who escaped to Sparta^ 
-w^here he was treated as a coward and traitor to his country^ 
and nobody would keep companv or converse with him. But 
soon afterwards he made a glorious amend for his fisiult at the 
battle of Platsta, where he distinguished himself in an extraor- 
dinary manner. * Xerxes, enraged to the last degree against 
Leonidas for daring to make head against him* caused hi&dead 
body to be hung up on a gallows, and made his intended disr 
honour of his enemy his own immortal shame* 

Some time after these transactions, by order of the Am-* 
phictyons, a magnificent monument was erected at Thermo- 
pylae to the honour of thc^ brave defenders of Greece ; and 
upon the monument were two inscriptions ; one of which was 
general, and related to all those that died at Thermopyle, im- 
porting, that the Greeks of Peloponnesus, to the number only 
of 4000, had made head against the Persian army, whic^ con- 
sisted of 3,000,000 of ptten : the otjier related to &e Spartans 
in particular. It was composed by the poet Simonides, ana 
is very remarkable for its rimplicity. It is as/Qllowf : 



• Herod, l.vii.c 338. 



7$ HisTokt er'THX £ook 711: 

' ' • */l fur, .«^rti>ev A«e»t/«i}u«yiti(y ot/ *rSi A 

That is to say, *• Go, passenger, and tell at Lacedacmon, that 
" we died here in obedience to her saoed laws.** Forty years 
afterwards, Pausanias, who obtained the victoiy of Plafsa^ 
caused the bones of Leonidas to be carried from Thermopylae 
to Sparta, and erected a magnificent monument to his memo- 
ry ;; hear which was likewise another erected for Pausanias. 
Every year at these tombs was a funeral oration pronounced 
to the honour of these heroes, and a public game, wherein 

"none but Lacedaemonians had a right to partake, in order to 
show, that they alone were concerned in the glory obtained 
at Thermopylae. 

t Xerxes in that affair lost above 20,000 men, among whom 

were two of the king's brothers. He was veiy sensible, that 

_jft great a loss, which was a manifest proof of the courage of 

then* enemies, was capable of alarming and discouraging his 

soldiers. In order, therefore, to conceal the kno^yledge of it 

. from them, he caused all his men that wei*e killed in that ac- 
tion, except 1000, whose bodies he ordered to be left upon 
' the field, to be thrown together into large holes, which were 
secretly made, and covered over afterwards wiUi earth and 
herbs. This stratagem succeeded very ill ; for when the sol- 
diers in his fleet, being curious to see the field of battle, ob- 
tained leave to come thither for that purpose; it served rather 
to discover his own littleness of soul, than to conceal the num* 
ber of the slain* 

t bismaycd with a victory that had cost him so dear, he 
asked Demaratus, if the Lacedaemonians had many such sol- 

•diers. That prince told )iim, that the Spartan republic had "a 
^eat many cities belonging to it, of which all the inhabitants 
were exceeding brave ; but tliat the inliabitants of Lacedamon, 
who were properly called Spartans, and who were about 8000 
iii number, surpassed all the rest in valour, and ^vere.all of 
Ihem such as those who had fought under Ijeonidas. 
; I' return a little to the battle of Thermopylae, the issue of 
which, fatal *W appearance, might make an impression upon 
^e minds of tji^ i^ders to tjjie disadvantage of the Lacedacipo- 

• Parf anirai) Lacedjcrrioiiii in Thermopylis occiderunt, hi quos 
Simonides. 
Die, hospes, Spart^e, nos te hie yidisse jacentes, 
Dum Sanctis patrrae legibus bbsequimur. 

Cic Tusc. QuAST. 1. i. n. 101. 
t Herod. 1. viii. c. 34, 25. ^ Ibid. 1. vii. c. 134—137. 
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niansy and occasion, 4pieir coarap;e to be looked upon as the ef* 
feet of a preausmtuoas tem^ty, or a deq)ei:ate resc^uticnu 
That actkh of Leonidas^ with his 300 Spartans, was not the 
effect of rashness or despair^ but was a wise and noble conduct^ 
as * Diodorus Siculus has tielken care to obsenrei in thie mag* 
mficent enconiiuro upon that famous engagement, in which he. 
ascribes the success of all the ensuing victories and campaigns. 
Leonidas, knowing that Xerxes marched at the head <A all the 
forces of ^e east, in order to overwhelm and crush a little coun- 
try by the dint of his numbers,, rightly conceived, from the su* 
periority of his genius and understanding;, that if they pretend- 
ed to make the success of that war consist in opposing force t^ 
force, and numbers to numbers, all the Grecian nations toge- 
ther would never be able to equal the Persians, or to dispute , 
the victory with them ; that it was therefore necessary to 
point out to Greece another 'ipeans of safety and preservation, 
whilst she was under these ala&*ms ; and that they ought to 
show the whole universe, who had all their eyes upon them, 
what glorious things may be done, when gpreatness of mind is 
opposed to force of body, true courage and bravery against 
btind impetuosity, the love of liberty against tyramiical op- 
pression, and a few discij^lined veteran troops against a con- 
fused multitude, though ever so numerous. These brave La- 
cedaemonians thought it became them, who were the choicest 
soldiers of the chi^ people of Greece, to devote themselves to 
certain death, in order to make the Persians sensible how diffi- 
cult it is to reduce free men to slavery, and to teach the rest 
of Greece, by their example, either to vanquish or to perish. 
I do not pqpy these sentiments from my own invention, or 
ascribe them to Leonidas without foundation : they are ]^lain- 
\j comprised in that short answer which that worthy kmg of 
Sparta made a certain Lacedscmonian ; who being astonished 
at the generous resolution the king had taken, spoke to him 
in this manner : f '< is it possible then, Sir, that you can think 
" of marching with an handful of men against such a mighty 
" and innumerable army ?** If we are to reckon upon num- 
" bers," replied Leonidas, " all the people of Greece to|;e- 
** ther would not be sufficient, since a small part of the Persian 
" army is equal to all her inliabitants: but if we are to reckon 
" upon valour, my little troop is more than sufficient" 

The event showed the justness of this prince's sentiments. 
That illustrious example of courage astonished thePersians,and 

* Lib. xi. p. 9. t Plwt. in Lacon. Apoph. p. ^S> 



Seroie leader andhisbratc ti*<>c^»tret*e'iiotftkrol«rn away,, bat 
tjtefijllyehiplc^ed; afidt^eirded!^wasattaciaedwifha;d<Mible 
efiee^ irtb«^t4iit«iktiafetingthattteieythe«ftelvesteditoag^ 
edi Oil one hafld,' H was iif a itfitmd' the steed of theit etistiing^ 
rictoriee,- whicft^madethc Persians fot- ever after lay aside all 
tbougbts of ttttiudang Greece ; ' sb that, during the seven or 
dight succeeding reigns, there was-neiliier anr jn-mcewho 
diir^ entertain stich a design, nor any flfatterer hi his court who 
dnrst ptopoSe the thing to l^m. On tlie other hand, such a' 
signal and esdetoplairy instance f»f intrepidity nfade an indeiible^ 
impression upoa all the res« of tile Grecians^ and left a persna- 
sien deeply r6oted in their hearts, that they were able to sub- 
dlto -the Persians, and'siibtert their vast empire. Cimotfwas' 
the maiY who made the first atteihpt of that kmdSi^itli success. 
A^esilai&s afterwurdd pifished that design so fktj tb!at he made 
the gteat monarch tremble in his palace at Sasa. Alexander 
at last accomplished it with incredible facility. He never had 
the least dodbt, no more than'tlie Macedonians who followed 
himv of the^ whole country*-*of 'Greece that chose him general 
in^that expedition, bat that With 3lD,000 men he could reduce 
the Persian empire, as 30aSpartanshad been sufficient X<> checlL 
the^ited forces %)f the whole east 



SECTION VI. 

NAVAi. B^ATTLE NEAR ARTEMISA. 

"t Hi'vetjrsame day * on which passed the glorious action'at 
Thermopylae, there was allso an engagement at sea between the 
tWO' fleets. That of the Grecians, exclusive of the little gal- 
1^ and small boats, consisted of 271 vessels. TJ^s fleet had 
Isffltby near Artemisa, a promontory of Euboea upon the nor- 
thern coast towards the straits. That of the enemy, which 
was much' more nilmerous, was near the same place, but had 
lately'sufferedih a Violent tempest, which had destroyed above 
400^ of ther "vessels. Notwithstanding tliis loss, as it was still 
vastly superior in number to that of the Grecians, which they 
wtsre preparing to fall upon, they detached 200 cf their vessels, 
With orders to wait about Eub«a, to the end that none of the 
eilemy 's vessds might be able to escape them. The Grecians 
having gttt intelligence of that separation, immediately set sail 
in the night, in order to attack that detachment at day -break 

•^ Herod. 1^ vit. c. 1—18. Diod. 1. xi. p. 11. ef 12. 
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the next morni^. But net me^ng with' it, - th*f '«<nt, Ihtt^ 
wardsthe evening, and fell upon the bulk of the eneniy'sflee^. 
which the^ treated very roughlf. Night coming. on,, tbesfa 
wereoWged to separate, andboth |>artiifer retired to thetv ptotr 
Buttheveiey tiight^ that parted themL, proved inorepemiokNMt 
to the^Persdans- than the engagement which had preceded^'' 
from a vioient storm of wind,' accompanied ivith raiaand thtniu.'* 
der, which distressed and hai^assed their vessels till break of ' 
day ; and the 200 ships also, that had beed detached from tbelr * 
fleet, as we mentionied before, were almost all cast away upon ' 
the coasts of EAibcea : it bemg the will of the gods, says Hero-l 
dolus, that the two fieets. should become very near, equal. • ' 
' Ttuc; Athenians having the same day received a reinfocce- ' 
inent of '53 vesseils, the Grecians who were apprised of thQi' 
wreck that had befallen part of the enemy's fleet, fell uj»on the* 
ships of the Cilicians at the same hour they had attacked the 
fleet the day before, and sunk' a great number of them- The 
Persians being ashamed ta se« themselves thus insulted by, ait 
enemy that was so much inferior in number, thought fit the. 
i^ext day to appear first in a disposition to engage. rhe'*battle 
was very obstinate this time, and the Success pretty near equal 
on both sides, excepting that the Persians, who were incpOl* 
moded hy the largeness and number of th^ir vessels, sustained ' 
-much the greater loss« Both parties however retited in goc4 * 
order. . " . . 

* AU these actions, which passed near Artemisa^ did not*, 
bring m^rtters to an absolute decision, but contributed verf. 
much to animate the Atheniaas ; as they were convinced, by: 
their own experience, that there is nothing really formidable^ : 
either in.the number and magnificent ornaments of vessels, or - 
in the baH>anans'insol^]t shouts and songs of victory, to niea 
that know hoW to come to close engagement, and that have • 
the courage to fight with steadinesis and re^o^utimi ; and that ^ 
the best Vf ay ofdealiiig With such an enemy,, is to dei^^ ail • 
that vain appearaiace, to advance boldly up to thenfi, and to - 
charge them briskly and vigorously without ever giviiig ground* 
The;Gi«cianfleet havhig at this time had intelligence of what 
had passed at Thermopylae, resolved upon the course they were 
to'take without any further deliberation. Tl;Ley immediately 
sailed away from Artemisa, and advancing toward the heart, 
of Greece, they; stopped.at Salamin, a little isle very near and - 
over agaiftst^Atticg. Whilst thi^fieet was retronting, Tlieiiiia* 



* Plut, 19 .Xhemist D, XX$f XVt. H^od. 1. viM^c^ 91| J^« 
Vol. m. D 
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toolBs|»itedtiiToag!L4dithe places where it was necessaxy kar 
t^ie-ehemy t» come to land, in order t» take in fre^ water or 
etiber provisions, and in large characters engraved u^on the 
rocks and the stones the following words, which he addressed 
to the lonians : ^^. Be of our side, ye people of Ionia : come 
*'^T*r to'th^c party of your Others, who exposed their own lives 
^ lor no other end tluin to maintain yonr liberty : or, if yoa 
^ cannot possibly do that, at least do tiie Persians all the mis* 
<^ .chief yoa can,' when we are engaged with them,' and put 
<^4heir army into disorder and confusion." By * this means 
Themistocles hoped either to bring the lonians reallv ovjer to 
their party, or at least to render them suspected to thebarba- 
rianflu We see this general had his thoughts always intent 
updnhis business, and neglected nothing that could contri* 
httte to the success of his designs. 



SECTION VII. 

TBS ATHENIANS ABANDON . THEIR CITT, WHICH IS 
TAKEN AND EURNT BY XERXES. 

Xerxes in the mean time was entered into the country of 
l*hocis by the upper part of Doris, and was burning and plun- 
dering the cities of the Phocians. The inhabitants of Pelopon- 
nesus, having no thoughts but to save their own country,* re- 
solved to abandon aU the rest, and to' bring all the Grecian 
farces together within the isthmus, over which they intended 
to biUld a strong wall from one sea to the other, a space of nesr 
five miles English. The Athenians were highly provoked at 
80 base a desertion, seeing themselves ready to tall into the 
hands oi Uie Persians, and likely to bear the whole weight of 
their fury and vengeance. Some time before tfiej had con- 
atiltedthe oracle of Delphos, which had given them for answer, 
*«' t That there would be ho Way of saving the city butby widls 
** of wood.*' The sentiments of the people were much divided 
about this ambiguous expression : some thought it Was to be 
understood to mean the citadel, because heretofore it had been 
surrounded with wooden palisades. But Themistocles gav^ 
another sense to the words, which was much more natural, 
understanding it to intend shipping; and demonstrated, that 
the only measures they had to take were to leave the city 
enipty and to embark all the itdiabitants. But thftt was a re- 
jioluUon the people would not at all g^ve ear to, as thinking 

• Herod. 1. vih. c. 40, 41. t Ibid. 1. vU. 139—143. 
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themselves inevitably lost, and not evca earinr to ecauKuer, 
when <mce they had abandoned the temples ctf udr gods and 
the tombs of their ancestors. Here Themistocles had occasion 
for all his address and all his eloquence to work upon the ycx^ 
pie. After he had repi]psented to them, that Athens did not 
consist either of its waSls, or its houses, but of its citixens, and 
that the saving of these was the preservation of the city, he 
endeavoured to persuade them by the argument roost capable 
of making an iropressionnipQn them in the unhappy, afflicted, 
and dangerous condition they were then in, 1 mean the argu- 
ment and motive of divme authority ; giving them to under* 
stand by the very words of the oracle, and fay the prodagits 
whicii had happened, that their removing for a time from 
Athens was manifestly the will of the gods. 

* A decree wasthereforejMissed, by which in order to soft- 
en what appeared so hard m the resolution of desCTting the 
city it was ordained, ^ That Athens dKiuld be given up In 
^ trust into the hands, and committed to the keeping and pro- 
^tectionof Minerva, patroness of the Athenian people; that 
<^ all such inhabitants as were able to bear arms, should go on 
^ shipboard ; and that every citizen diould provide, as well 
^' as he could, for the safety and security of his wife, children, 
*' and slaves.'* 

t The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who was at this 
time very young, was ctt neat weight on this singular occasion^ 
Followed by his companions, with a gay and cheerful connte* 
nance, he went pubhcly akngthe street of the Ceramichns to 
the Citadel, in order to consecrate a hit of a bridle, whichhe 
carried in his hand, in the temple of Minerva, destining to 
make the people understand by this religious and affectmg 
ceremonyi that they had no farther business with land-forces,. 
and that it behoved them now lo betake themselves entir^ 
to the sea. After he had made an offering of this bit, he took 
one of the shields that hung upon the wall of the temple, paid 
his devotions to the goddess, wentdown to the water side, and 
was the first who, by his example, inspired the greatest part 
of the people with confidence and rescltttion, and encouraged 
them to embark. 

llie maj(»' part of them sent their fiid&ers and mothers, thftt 
were old, together with tiieir t^ives and children, to the city 



* Herod. 1. viii. c 51^54. Plut. in Thsimst p. lir. 
^riut.inCim. p.481. 



fA * Ttevene, the iahabHants of .which received tiiem ^ith 
' freat huniftnity and generosity : for they roade an ordinance, 
. that they shoald be niBintained at the expence of the public, 
-and aflsigped for each person's subsistence two oboli a-day^ 
.which were worth about twopence .English money. Besides 
this, they pemiitted the children to gather fruit wherever tkey 
pleased, or wherever they came, asd settled a fund for the 
payment of the masters who had the care of tlieir education. 
What a beautiM thing it is to see 9 city, exposed as this was 
* to the greatestdangers aBd cahimities, extend her care and ge- 
-nerosityin the very midst of such alarms even to the educa- 
ction of other people's children ! 

. When the whole city came to embark^ so moving and me- 
lancholy a spectacle drew tears from the eyes of all that were 
present ahd at the same time occasioned great admiration with 
Tei^rd to the steadiness and courage of tliose men, who sent 
. Ihetr ^BTthers and tnathers another way and to other places, 
-and iti^o, without bein|^ moved dther at their gricffand la- 
. mentations, or at the tender embraoes of their wives .and chil- 
dren> passed over with so much firmness and resolution to Sst- 
lamin. But that wfaitii extremely raised and augmented thte 
.geoferal compassidn, was the great number of old men idassX 
fiiey were forced to leave in the city on account of their age 
jtod infirmities, and of Which many voluntarily remained there, 
on a motive of r^^on, believiii^ the citadel t6 be the ^ii^ 
oieant by the oracle m the fbrementioBed:ambiguous expre^on 
xYjf-wdoden waHs. There was no creature -(for Wsjxnry has judg- 
ed tl»s circumstance woithy of beiiig remembered); there w^ 
otQcreature^ J say, even t»1fee vefry dbmestic animals, but what 
^obk part' in this public mbimiifhg; ndr was it possiblcfor aman 
rto'see those poor creatuifes run howling and crying after their 
masters who were gc»ng a ship-hoard, without being touched . 
.wid affected. Among au the rest of these animals, -particular 
^notice is taken of a dog belonging to Xanthip]^) the father 
. of Pericles, which, not beixlg abte to endure to «ee himself atmn- 
doned l^ his master, jumped into the sea after him; and con* 
itinHed swimming as near as he could to the vessel his mafiter 
was on board of, till he landed quite spent at Sahifli^in j and died 
^e m'<»nf)cent after upon ^e shore. In the aafme place, even in 
'Piutarth*^ time, tliey used to^hew tlie spot whetein this JEs^h- 



* This was a small city situated upon the Maaide, in that pai^ of 
|he Peloponnesus called Argolls. 
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fill animal was said tp be buried^ whic^ was called the <* dog*i 
" burying place." 

* Whi&t Xerxes was continuing his march) some deserten 
from Arcadia came and joined his army. The king having 
asked them what the Grecians were then dcMng, was extreme* 
ly surprised when he was ttdd that they were employed in see- 
ing the games and combats then celebrating at Olympia \ and 
his surprise was still increased^ when he understood that the 
victor's reward in those engagements was only a crown of 
olive. What men must they be, cried one of the Persian no- 
bles, with great wonder and astonishment, that are affected 
only with honour, and not with money ! . 

t Xerxes bad sent off a considerable detachment of his army 
to plunder the temple at Delpho6,in which he knew there were 
immense treasuies,being resolved to treatApoUo i^rith pp more 
favour than the other gods who«e temples he had pillaged. 
If we may believe what Herotus and Diodorus Siculus say 
of this matter, as soon as ever this detachment advanced near 
the temple of Minerva, sumamedtheP^yident, the air grew 
dark 09 a Sudden, and a violent tempest arose, accompanied 
with impetuous winds, thunder, and lightning ; and two huge 
rocks having severed themselves from the mountain, fell upon 
the Persian troops, and crushed the greatest pari of them. 

\ The other part of the army marched towards the city of 
Athens, which was deserted by all its inhabitants, except a 
small nimiber of citizens who had retired into the citadel, 
where they defended themselves with incredible bravery, till 
they were all killed, and would hearken to no terms of ac- 
commodation whatsoever. Xerxes, having stormed the cita- 
del, reduced it to ashes. He imme^ately dispsJbched a coh- 
rier to Susa, to carry the agreeable news <» his success to Ar- 
tabanes his uncle ; and. at the same time sent him a great 
number of pictures and statues. ^ Those of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers of Athens, were sent with 
the rest One of the Antiochus's, king of Syria (I do not.know 
which of them, nor at what time it was), returned them to 
the Athenians, being persuaded he .could hot possibly make 
them a' more acceptable present* 

• H^rod. 1. viii. c. 16. f IW-L viii. c 35—39. Diod. I. xi. p.l3, 
\ Herod. 1. ii. c. 50-M. ) Pausan. 1. i. p. 14. 
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TH* BATTLE 0* ^khAMlttj tfc. t^C. 

At thH tftne a division ardse tifn<Ms ^ tiofamaiKiets ^ of 
•Hht G!*eciaii fleet ; tod tlie ccmfe-dend^s, in k comicil of trat 
^hich was held for that purfXMe, were of Very dlfierent senti- 
ments concerning the pntce for enga'glii^ the etiem/. Som^ 
^of them, and indeed the tnajor part, at the head of -WYtciia Sv^ 
-fiurybiades, the genereJissinio of the fleet, were for having 
^em advance near the isthmus df Corinth, that they 'ndgfat 
be nearer the land army, which Was posted there tD^;iiard 
that pass, under the command of Cleomhrotas^ Leotudas's 
Imjther, and more ready for the defence of Peleporniesos. 
Others^ -ab Hie head of whom was Themistod^ alledged tfaaft 
it would be fcetraying of their country to abandon so advan- 
ta^ous a p^t as tliat of Salamki ; and as he supported his 
opinion with abundance <tf WarAMiK 1£urybiades lifted tip hh 
tjanc over him hi a menacing manner. " Strike," says the 
Athenian, unaiov^ at the insult, << but hear me ;** and con- 
tinuing his (Utfcourse, proceeded to show of wli^t importance 
it was for the fleet'of the Grecians, whose vessels were lighter 
«od much fewer in number than those of the Pernans, to en- 
^afgein ^Uc^ a strait as that cf Salamin, which would render 
the enemy incapable of using a great part of their forces. 
fiurybiaidfes^ who could not help being surprised at this mode- 
ration ifi^lThemistdcles, submitted to his reason^, or at least 
comipiied with his opinion, for fear the Athenians, whose iAaps 
''madei^mboi^ebtiehalf of the fleet, should separate themselvets 
4r&tti the aMies^^s^their general had taken, occasion to insinuate. 

•'t A cotffu^ of War was also held on the side of the Persians, 
9n order to detevnihie whether they should hazafd a naval cn- 
jgagement. aterxes himself was come to the fleet to take the 
«dvice of hlBCaptainsand offioers, who were all unannnous for 
-*he battle, because ^ey knew it was agreeable to the king's in- 
<!(^inatibn. Queen Artemisa was the oAly person who opposed 
that re;tolutio|]. She represented the dangerous consequences 
<rf coming to blows with peO^le much more conversant and 
more expert in maritime affairs than the Persians ; alleging, 
^t the loss of a'batde at sea lArouid be attended with the ruin 
of their hmdrarmy ; whereas, by protracting the war, and ajj- 
proaching Peloponnesus, they would create jealousies anddi* 

♦ Herod. I. viii. c 56, & 66. Kut. in Thembt. p. IIT. 
/I Herod.!. via. c.er^TO. 
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VidoDs'athoAg theH* edetnies, or rattiet dtigirfent^hc (iiVfsloh, 
already Very Jjtieat amdngst them ^ that the confederates Ih 
that case would not foil to sepatiatie from bnie another, to re- 
turn and d^erid their resprcctrve coontrics ; and that 'llien fXk 
king, without dfteculty, and Wmost without strikinKu blow, 
might nval:e hihise!f master of allGreccc. Thi« ^iSe advict 
^sts nbt fcdlowed, and a battle Was resolved Upon* 

Xer?:es^ itfYptiting the ill success of all hh former engage'- 
meirts ^t sea to hre own ab^nce, was resolved to bfe Witne^k ot 
this from the top of an emhtence, where he caused a throne to 
be erected ^fbt that purposie. This might have contributied ih 
«ome measilre to ahimate his forces ; but there is ano^er 
much moi^ sui^ and effectual means of doing it, I mean, bV 
the prince's real presence and fexample, When he hinrtett • 
shares Jn the danger, and thereby shows himself woithy of 
being llie soid and head cf a brave and numerous body cit 
men ready tb die for his service. A xmhce tihat has not thik 
sort of fortitude, which nothing can shake, and which evtti 
takes new vigour from danger, may neverthdcss be endued 
with other exccflflcnt qualities, but then he is by no meatas pros- 
per to command an army. No qualification whatsoever can 
supply the want of courage in a general ; and the * more ht 
labours to show the appearance cf it, when he has not tlrt 
Tfealitjr, the tnore tie discovers his cowardice and fear. Ther^ 
is, it must be owned, a vaist difference between a general of^ 
fecer and a sitn pie sol dler. "Xerxes ought ndt to have exposed 
his pei-son 0tJhetwise than became a prince, that is to tar, 
as the head, not as the hand ; as he whose business it it to di^ 
teet and ^vc tirders, not as those Who are to put them in eacet 
cution. But to keep himself entirely at a distance from dahi- 
^ger, and to act no other part than that of a iq)ectatol', liras 
te^y renouncing the quality and office of a general. 

t Themistocles knowing that some of the commanders ii 
fl^e Grecian fleet still entertained thoughts of sailing toward^ 
Ae isthmus, contrived to have notice given underhand ^ 
Xcrxes,that asflleGrecian allies were now assembled to^he* 
'li one place, it would be an ea«y matter for him tb subdu6 
ajid destroy them altogether ; whereas, if they once separated 
from one -another, a« t^ey were going to do, hte might neveV 
tneet with another opportunity so favourable. The king gavfe 
^ttto Ais opinion, and immediately comnranded a great nuht^ 

, * Quantp magis occuUare ap abdere pavoxem nit^bantur, manifta* 
tJUs pavidi. Tacit. Hist, 
t Herod. Uviii. €.74—88.' 
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ber.of his vessels to surround Sisdainin by lught, in order to 
make it impracticable for the Greeks to quit their post . 

* Nobody among the Grecians perceived that their army 
Was surrounded in this manner* Aristides came the same night 
from ^gina^ where he had some forces under his command, 
and with veiy ereat danger passed throi^h the whole fleet c^ 
the enemy. When he came up to Themistocles's tent, he 
took him. aside, and spoke to him in the following manner r 
<< If we are wise,. Themistocles, we shall from henceforward 
*< lay aside that vain and childi^ dissensicoi tliat has hitherto 
<' divided us, and strive with a more noble and useful emulation 
'< which of us shall render the best service to his countiy ; ycHi 
«< by conunanding, and doing the duty of a wise and able 
*< captain, and I by obeying your orders, and by assisting you 
*• with my person and advice." He then informed him of 
the army's being surrounded with the ships of the Pernans 
and warmly exhorted him to ^ive them battle without delay. 
Themistocles, extremely astomshed at such a greatness of soul, 
and such a noble and generous f r ankness,was somewhat asham- 
ed that he had suffered himself to be so much excelled by his 
rival ; but without being ashamed to own it, he promis^ Aris- 
tides that he would henceforward imitfite his generosity, and 
even exceed it, if it were possible, in the whole of his future 
conduct. Then, after having imparted to him the stratagem 
jie had contrived to deceive Uie barbarian, he desired him to 
eo in person to Eurybiades, in order to convince him that 
Siere was no other means of safety for them than to engage 
the enemy by sea at Salamin ; which commission Aristides ex- 
j^uted with pleasure and success ; for he was in great credit 
and esteem with that eeneral* 

t Both sides, therefore, prepared themselves for the battle. 
*( he Gi^ocian fleet consisted of 380 sail of ships, which in every 
thin^ followed the direction and orders of Themistocles. As 
nothmg escaped his vigilance, and as, like an able commander, 
lie knew how to improve every circumstance and incident to 
advantage, before he would begin the engagement, he waited 
till a certain wind, which rose regularly every day at a certain 
hour, which was entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. 
As soon as this wind rose, the signal was given for battle. 
The Persians, who knew that their king had his eyes upon 
^em, advanced ^ith such a couragie and impetuosity, a» were 



* Plut. in Arist. p. 323. Herod. 1. viii. c. 78—82. 
t Herod. 1. viil c. 84— 96. .. _\ 
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capable of strikiftg an enemy with terror. But ihfe heat of the 
first attack quickly abated, when thev came to be enEaged. 
Every thhig was contrary to, -and disadvantageous f( r yicm ; 
thevrind, idiich blew directly in their faces j the height, and 
the heaviness of tlieir vessels, which could not rooTe and turti 
without gre&t difficulty ; aud even the uumher of their f hips, 
whicfti was so far from being of use to them, that it only se r \ ed 
to embarrass them in a place so strait and narrow, as that tVcy 
fought in ; whereas, «n tlie side of the Grecians, tvQvy tiling 
was done with good order, and witiiout hurry or confusion ; 
becatise every thing was directed by one commander. The 
lonians, whom Themistocles had advised by characters cii« 
graven upon stones along the coasts of Eubosa to remember 
from whom they derived their origina], were the first that be- 
took themselves to flight, and were quickly followed by the 
rest «jf the fleet. Bnt queen Artemisa distinguished herself bjr 
incredible efforts gf resolution and courage, so that Xerxes, 
who saw in wh^t manner she had behaved herself, cried out, 
^ that the men had behaved like women in this engagem<^nt, 
and tlmt the women had showed the courage of men. Thfe 
Athenians, being enraged that a woman had dared toappeaV 
in arms against them, had promised a reward of 10,00t) 
drac^unsto any one that should be able to take her alive : but 
she had the good fortune to escape their pursuits* If th^ 
had taken her, she could have deserved nothmg frolTi tSicn; bii 
the highest commendations, and the most honourat>Ie and ge« 
TxerdjB trelatmeht. 

t Tlie manner in which thut \ ^tieeh escaped, ought not to 
be omitted. Seeing herself warmly bursucd by an Athenian 
^p, {itxn whlSch it seemed impossible for her to escape, she 

Artemisia inter primos duces b^Nnm acerrime debit. Quippe, at 
in viro niuliebrem timorem, ita in muliete virtl^m attdaclam ttt* 
meres. Jdst. I. ii. c. 13. 

t Herod. 1. viii. c SZ, 88. Pdyaen. 1. viti. c. S3. 

^ It appears that Artemisa valued herself no less tipon tinftagem 
than coyragei and at the same time was not v«ry ddieate in tha 
choice of the measure she useij. It is said, that being desirous of 
seizing Latmu3 a smaU city of Caria» that lay very comniodioiittly 
Tor her she laid her iroops in ambush, and, under pretence of Qei6> 
hratirig the feast of the mother of the gods, in a wood consecrated to 
her near that city, that she repaired thither with a great train of eu- 
nuchs, women, drums, and trumpets. The inhabitants ran in thrones 
to see that religioiks ceremony ; and in the mean time Artemisa?a 
troops took possession of the place. Polysen. Stratag 1. Vlii. c.'SS. 
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hung OQt Grecian colours, and attacked one of the Persian 
vessels, on board of which was Dam asithymus, king of* Ca* 
lynda, with whom she had some difference, and sunjc. it : this 
made her pursuers believe that her siiip was caie of the Gre- 
cian fleet, and gave over the chace. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamin, one of the 
most memorable actions related in ancient history, and which 
has, and will render the name and courage of the Grecians fa- 
mous for ever. A gi-eat number of the Persian ships were taken, 
and a much greater sunk upon this occosion. Many c^ their 
allies, who dreaded the king's cruelty no less than the enemy, 
made the best of their way into their own country. 

Themistocles, in a secret conversation with Aristides, pro- 
posed to his consideration, in order to sound him and to learn 
his true sentiments, whether it would not be proper for them 
to send some vessels to break down the bridge which Xerxes 
had caused to be built, to the end, says he, that we may take 
Asia into Europe : but Aough he made this proposal, he was 
far from approving it. Aristides believing him to be in earnest 
[argued very warmly and strenuously a^mst any such project, 
and represented to him how dangerous it was to reduce so pow- 
erful an enemy to despsdr, from whom it wits their business to 
dieliver themselves as soon as possible. Themistocles seemed 
to acquiesce in his reasons \ and, in order to hasten the icing's 
departure, contrived to have him secretly informed, that tbe 
t^i-eciansdesigned to break down the bridge. The point The- 
mistocles seems to have had in view by his. false coiifidencei 
-was to strengthen himself with Aristides's opinion, which was 
of great weight agaklst that of the other generals, in case they 
inclined to go and break down the bridge. Perhaps too he 
might aim at guarding himself by this means against the ill- 
will of his enemies, who might one day accuse him of treason 
before the people, if ever they came to know that he had 
been the author of that secret advice to Xer xes. 

t This prince, being frightened on such news, made the best 
use he could of his time, and set out by night, leaving Mar- 
donius behind him, with an army of 300^000 men, in order 
tonedttce Greece, if he was able. • The Grecians, who ex- 
pected that Xerxes would have come to another engagement 
the next day, having learned that he was fled, pursued him as 
fast as they" could, but to no purpose. | They had destroyed 

* A city of Lycia. f Herod. 1. viii. c 115—120. 

tlW.c. 13©. 
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200 of the enemy's ships, besides those which they had taken. 
The remainder of the Persian fleet, after having" suffered ex- 
tremely by the winds in their passage, retired towards the coast 
of Asia, and entered into the port of Cuma, a city in iEolia^ 
where they passed the winter, without daring afterwards to 
return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him, and march- 
ed by the way of the Hellespont. As no provisions had l>een 
prepared for them beforehand, thev underwent great hard- 
ships during their whole march, which lasted 45 days. After 
having consumed all the fraits they could find, the soldiers 
were obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the bark and 
leaves <rf trees. This occasioned a great sickness in the army, 
and great numbers died of fluxes and the plague. 

The king, through eageraess and impatience to make his 
escape, left hisa^my behind him, and travelled on before with 
a small retinae, in order to reach the bridge with the greater 
expedition ; but when he arrived at the place, he found the 
bridge broken down by the violence of the waves, in a g^eat 
tempest that liad happened, and was reduced to the necessity ' 
of passing the strait in a cock-boat. This was a spectacle very 
proper to show mankind the mutability of all eartlUy things, 
aod the instability of human greatness \ a prince, whose armies 
and fleets the land and sea were scarce" able to contain a little 
while before, now stealing away in a little boat, almost with- 
out any servants or attendants I Such, was the event' ^d sue- ' 
cess rf Xerxes's expediticm against Greece. . 

If we compare Xerxes with himself at different times and 
on different occasions, we shall hardly know him for the same 
man. When affairs were under consideration and debase, no ' 
person could show more courage and intrepidity than this 
prince : He is surprised, and even offiaided, if any one foresees 
the least difficulty in the execution of his projects, or shows any 
apprehensi(Hi concerning; events : But when he comes to the 
p(nnt of execution, and to the hour of danger, he flies like a 
coward, and thinks of nothing but saving his own life and per- 
son. Here we have a sensible and evident proof of the differ- 
ence between true courage, which is never destitute, of pru- 
dence, and temerity, always blind and presumptuous. A wise 
and great prince weighs every thing, and.examines afl circum- 
stances, before he enters into a * war, of which he is not a- 
fraidy but at the same time does aot desire ; and when th^ 

• Non times beHa, non provocas, VWnt de Traj. Ftorttstimu* in ipso 
discrimine, ^oi ante discrim^n quietissitniss* Tacit. Hist. Ivi- c^ t4. 
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lim&t^ftcdpnis come, the sight of dan^r servea^ only to aai- 
inate his courage. Presumptioii inverts this order. * When 
i^e has introduced assurance and boldness, wheir^e wisdoim and 
circumspection ought to preside, she admits fpar aii4 d^spairi 
where courage and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 

t The first thing the Grecians took care of-aftpr the battle 
of Salamin,. was to se^d the fir^ fruits of the ri^h spoil they 
had taken to Delphos, Cimon, who was tlien very ypuJJg, 
signalised himself in a particular manner in that engagement, 
and performed actidns of such distinguished valour as acquir- 
ed him a great reputation, and made him I^ co^s|d^e4 from 
henceforth as a citizen that would be capajbfe of r^ii4ei^g the 
most important services to his country on&t\ire.occasi/9i»s* 

j:But Therais^ocles carried off almost all tie hQB9ur pf this 
victory, which was the most signal that ever the Gii^ians q)t>- 
tained over the Persians. The force of tinith ^liged evei^ those 
who envied his gloiy most to render him ^his testlpiony, It 
was a custom In Greece, that, after a battle, the coma^nding 
officers should declare who^ad distinguished themselves most, 
by writing in a paper the names of the man who had nicrited 
the first prize and of him who had merited tjie second. < 

On this occasion, by a judgi^nent which shows the good 
opinioivnatural for every man to have of himself eachoipcer 
concenied adjudged the first.rank to himself, and allow^i the 
second to Themistocle^ whjcli W£^s indeed giving him the pre- 
ference to thcfn all., ; 

The Lacedjemonian|5. Jia^vipg carried him to ^arta, in pr 
der to pay him the hopcmrs due to hi^ raerit, decreed to their 
general Eurybiades the prize of valor,and to Themistocles that 
«)f wisdom, which was a crown of olive for both of them* They 
alsq made a present t9 Themistocles of the finest chariot in the 
city J and, on his departure, sent 300 young men of the most 
considerable families to wait upwi him to theirontiers ; an ho- 
nour they had never shown to any person whatsoever before. 

But that which gave him a still moi^e sensible pleasure were^ 
the public acclamations he received at the first Olympic games 
that were celebrated after the battle of Salamin, where all the 
people of Greece were met together. As soon as he appear- 
ed, ^e whole assembly rose lip to do him honour ; nobody re- 
garded either the games or the combats ; 'themistocles was the 
only spectacle. The eye^s of all the company were fix,ed upon 
hjni) an4 every body was eager to ^oy him and point lumout 

* Anjte discrimeti feropetfi in^rjculo pavidi. Tacit. Hist. 1. i. c. 68. 
t Werod. 1. yiii. c* \n» m^ : ; * Plut. in.XhenOsjt. p. 120. 
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with the hand to strangers that did not know hyn. He ac- 
knowledged afterwards to his friends, that he k)oked up(i& 
that day as the happiest of his life ; that he had never tasted 
any joy so sensible and so transpoiting ; and that this reward^ 
the genuine fruits of his labours, exceeded all his desires. 

The readeir has undoubtedly observed in Themistocles two 
or three principal strokes of his character, which- entitle htm 
to be ranked amongst the greatest men. 1 he design which he 
formed and executed, of makinjg the whole force of Athens 
maratime, showed him to have a superior genius capable of 
the highest view, penetrating into futurity, and jtldicious to 
seize the decisive point in great afiairs. Aa^the territory be- 
l<pgingto Athens was of a barren nature and Broall extent, he 
rightly conceived, that the only way thattiity had to enrich 
and aggrandize herself was by sea; And ilideed that scheme 
may justly be looked upon as the source and cause of all those 
great e\*ents which raised the republic of Athens in the sequel 
to so ftourishing a condition. 

But, in my opinion, though this wisdom and foresight is a 
most excellent and valuable talent, yet it is infinitely less me- 
ritorious than that uncommon temper and linKleration, which 
Themistocles sliewed on two critical occasions, when Greece 
had been utterly undone, if he had listened to the dictates of 
an ill-judged ambition, and had piqued himself nx>on a false 
point of honour, as is usual among persons' of hisa€;e and pro- 
fession. The first of these occasions was, wheh notwithstand* 
ing the crying injustice that was committed^ both in reference 
to the republic, of which he was a member, and to his own 
person, in appointing a Lacedamonian generalissimo of the 
fleet, he exhorted and prevailed with the Athenians to desist 
from their pretension, though never so justly founded, in or* 
der to prevent the fatal effects with which division among the 
confederates must have been necessarily attended. And what 
%n admirable insftance did he give of his presence of mind and 
coolness of temper, when the same Eurybiades not only af- 
fronted him with harsh an offensive. language, but lifted up his 
cane at him in- a nienacin^ posture I Let it be remembered at 
the same time, that Themistocles %vas then but young ; that he 
was full of an ardent ambition for glory ; that he was com- 
mander of a numerous fleet ; and that he had right and rea- 
son on his side. How would our young officers behave on the 
like occasion ? Themistocles took all f atlcntly, arid the vic- 
tory of Salamin was the fruits of his patience. 
As to Aristides, I sliaU have occasion iu the sequel to^)eak 

Vol. iu. E 
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mort extdMitrelir upon his character and merit He was, pro- 
perly speaking) the man of the cominoQwealth : Provided that 
was well andnithfiiUy served, he was very little concerned 
by. whpm it was done. The merit of others was fiar from of- 
fcndin|; him ; aixi instead of that became his own, by the ^- 
pxobation and encouragement he gave it. We have seen him 
make his way through the enemy's fleet, at the peril of his 
life, in order to give Themtstock» some good inteligence and 
Advice ; and * Plutarch takes notice, that during all the time 
|he latter had the command, Aristides assisted him on all oc- 
casions with his counsel and credit, notwithstanding he had 
reason t» look upon him not only as his rival, but his enemy. 
Let us compare this nobleness and greatness of soul with the 
little spiritedness and meanness of those men, who are so nice, 
punctuious, and jealous in point of command ; who are in- 
compatible with their colleagues, using all their attention and 
industry to engross the glory of every thing to themselves ; 
always ready to sacrifice the public to their private interests, 
or to suffer their rivals to commit blunders, that they them- 
selves may reap advantage from them. 

t On the very same day the action oi Thermopyls happen- 
edf the formidable army of the Carthaginians, which consisted 
of 300)000 men, was entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Sy- 
racuse. Herodotus places tliis battle on the same day with 
that of Salamin. The circumstance of that victory ixj^cily 
J have related in the histoiy of the Cardiaginians. 

\ After the battle of Salamin, the Grecians being returned 
from pursuing the Persians, Themistocles sailed to all the 
islands diat had declared for them, to levy contributions, and 
exact money from them. The first he began with was that of 
Andres, from whose inhabitants he required a axisiderabie 
«um, speaking to them in this manner ; ^^ I come to you accoro- 
^^ panied with two powerful divinities, Persuasion and Force." 
The answer they made him was : ^^ We have also two other 
^ divinities on our side, no less powerful than yours, and 
^\ which do not permit us to gdve the money you demand of us, 
^^ Poverty and Impotence." Upon thisremsal he made a feint 
of besieging them, and threatened tibat he would entirely ruiii 
their city. He dealt in the same manner with several other 
islands, which durst not resist him as Andros had doue, and 

x^inivQim TOf S(;t6/rof. la vit. Arist. p, 323. 
if jaei. I. vii. c. 166. 167. 
\ Ibid. I. viii. c lU. il3. Plut. in Them, p, 132. 
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drew great sums of hMiiev from them vitiioat the privity id 
the other commanders ; tar he was esteemed a lover of mo- 
raj^ and to be desirous of enriching himself. 



SECTION IX. 

THE BATTLE OF PLATJEA. 

MardoniusS who Staid in Greece with a body of 300,000 
men, let his troops pass the winter in Thessaly, and in the 
sprmg following, led them into Boeotia. There was a very 
famous oracle in this country, the oracle I mean of Labadia, 
which he thought proper to consult, in order to know what 
Would be the success c^ the war. The priest, in his enthusias- 
tic fit, answered in a language which nobody that was present 
understood; as much as to insinuate, that the oracle would not 
deign to speak inteligplbly to a barbarian. At the same time 
Mardcnius sent Alexander, king of Macedonia, with several 
Persian noblemen, to Athens, and by them, in the name of 
his master, made very advantageous propomls to the Athe- 
nian people, to divide them from the rest of their alliesp The 
offershe made them were, to rebuild their city, which had l>eea. 
burnt down, to give them a considerable sum of money, to suf* 
fer them to live according to their own laws and customs, and 
to give them the government and command of all Greece. 
Alex^ider, as their ancient friend, exhorted them, in his owkv 
name, to lay hdld on so fiivourable an opportiaity for re-estab- 
lishing their aflfoirs, alleging, that they were not in a condition: 
to withstand a power so formidable as that of the Pernans, 
and so much superior 19 that of Greece. On the first intelli- 
gence of this embassy, the Spartans also on their side sent 
deputies to^ AtheM^ inr order to hinder it from Uking effect. 
These were present when the others had their audience, 
where, as soon as Alexander had finished his speech, they be- 
gan in their turn to address themselves to the Athenians, and* 
strongly exhorted them not to separate themselves fyom their 
allies, nor to desert the common interest of their country, re- 
presenting to them at the same time, that their union m the 
present situation ot^heir aftairs was their whole strength, and 
would render Greece invincible. They added further, that 

• A. M. 3525- Ant. J. C.497. Herod. I. Yiif.c, 1 13—131. 136 
—140. 144. Plut. in Arist. p. 534. Diod. 1. xi, p. 23, 23* Plut. 
*»Orac. Defect, p. 413. 
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the SpAttan c6hiliionweakh was very sensiUy moved with the 
melancholy state which the Atlienians were in, who were des- 
titute both of houKs.and retreat, and who for two years toge- 
ther had lost all their harvests ; that, in consideradon of that 
calamity, she would engage herself, during the continuaiice 
of the war, to maintain and support their wives, their children, 
and their old men, and to furnish a plentiful supply for all 
their wants* They concluded by observing, cm the conduct 
of Alexander, whose discourse, they said, was such as might 
be expected from one tyrant who spoke in favourof anotlker ; 
but that he seemed to have forgot, that the people to whom 
he addressed himself, had shewed themsehres, on all occasions, 
tlie most eealous defenders of the commcn liberty of their 
oountry. 

Aristidies was at this time in office, that is to say, principal 
of ^e Archons. As it was therefore his bu»ness to answer, he 
aaid, that a84o the barbarians, who made silver and gold the 
chief objects of their esteem, he forgave them for tliinking they 
could corrupt the fidelity of a nation, by large bounties and 
promises ; }^\ that he couldnot help being surprised anda^ct- 
cd with some sort of indignation, to see that the Lacedaemo* 
nians, regarding only the present distress and necessity of the 
A^ienians, and- forgetting ^tiieir courage and magnanimity, 
should cQme to persuade them to persist stedfastiy in the de- 
fence of t^e common liberty of Greeqe,by arguments and mo- 
tives of ga&n, and by pro]x>sing to give theip victualsr and pro- 
vision s He desired them- to acquaint their republic, that all 
flie gold in the world was not capable of tempting the Atheni- 
ans, or of making them desert the defence of the common li- 
berty ; that they had the grateful senesejthey ought to have, 
of the kind offers which Ijacedsmon Md tnade them ; but that 
they would endeavour to manage their, afi^s so as not to be 
a burden to any of thetr allies. Then tsmisig himself towards 
the ambassadors of Mardc^ius, and pointing with.hi8 hand to 
the sun ; " Be assured," says he to them, ** tliat as long as that 
•^ planet shall contiauc his course, the Athenians will be mor- 
•* tal enemies to the Persians, and will not cease to take ven- 
" geance of them for ravaging their lands and bui*ning their 
«« houses and temples." After whicli he desii-cd the king of 
Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly their friend, that he 
would not make himself any more the bearer of such proposals 
to them, which would only serve to reflect dishonour upon 
him, without ever prbduciiig any other efiefct 

Aristides, no.twithstanding his having' made this plain and 
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peremptory declaration^ did not stem there; but that h« 
might still imprint the^ greater horror K>r;^^ichpi^osaIs, and 
forever to prohibit all manner of commerce with the barbarl* 
ans, by a princi]^e of ]:eligion, he ordained that the Athenmn 
priests aho>i»ld denonnce. axiatheinas and execrations upon any 
peFson/whatsoever) who should pre^uni^ to^^ropose the jonakt 
ing of an alliance* with the Persians, or the breaking of their 
alliance with the rest of Uie Grecians. 

* When MardoniuB had learned by tl^e jaBfjw]ei?.v.hi5^ the 
Athenians had senthiniy t that they were to be prevailed uponi 
by no pfopo^s or advantages whatsoever, to sell their liberty, 
he marched with his yfWiid> army towards Attica, wasting and 
destrc^iog whatever he found in his way* The Athenians, not 
being in a ccmdition to witiistand such a torrent, retired tot 
Salamin, a^d for a. second tiine abandonjcd their city. Mardo-j 
nius, still' enteytg^inang hopes of bringing theni to some terinfl 
of accommuodation^ sent another deputy to them to make th^ 
same proposals as before. A certain Athenian, caUed LvcIt 
das, being of opinion, that they should hearli^en to what Jie ha^ 
to offer, was immediately stoned ; and the Athenian women 
running at the same time to his house, did the same execu- 
tion upon his wife and children ; so detestal^Je a prime, )^l4 
they think it to propose ajiy peace with the Persians. But not- 
withstanding this, they hadra respect to the chai^acter whercn 
with the deputy was invested, and sent him fcyck without <^n 
fering him any indignity or rill treatment, ]yiardoni\is nowi 
found that there was no peace to be expected with.tliem. Hf^ 
^lerefore entered Athens, burnt and demolished evei7 tl^n^ 
that had escaped their fury' the preceding year, and left no* 
thing standing. . , 

The Spartans,instead of conducting their troops into Attica^i 
according to their engagements^thou^t only of keeping thei»<9 
selves «l]^t up within tho Pel^popnes^i^ for tlieir own ^ecurity^ 
and whh that view, had begim to build a wfidl over the isthmus^ 
to order to hinder tlie enemy from entering. that way,:by which? 
means they reckoned they should be §afe tUe?ii&dyes,,andi. 
should have no further occasion for the assistance of tlie Athe- 
nians. The latter hereupon sent deputies to Sparta, in order 
to complain of the slowness and neglect of their allies. . But 
the £phori did not seem to be much moved at their remon- * 
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strances ; and as that dajr w&» tllie feast of * Hyacinthus, iSicy 
ipent^ in feasts arid rejoicingi AJ^d deferred giving thfe depu« 
ties their answer till the liext'day. And still pr6crastina^g 
the aflkh* as raildi ft* they ieould on various pretexts, they 
gained ten days time, daring which thfe buildinff*«f thef wall 
was * conypleted..*^They were on the point taf dismissiiig' the 
Athenian' envoys in ^' scandalous manner, when a private citi-^ 
zen e3(postulated with them, 'and represented to them, how* 
Base it w(?uia*beto treat the Athenians m such a manner, af- 
ter' i^ the calamities and voluntary losses they hkd's6gen«- 
rouslyiiiflfered for the dommon defence of liberty, and all the 
ifnpaartant services they had rendered Greece in general. This 
openefd their eyes, and made thfem ashaiiied of th^ii* perfidious 
design. The very next nigh'tfolloiving, they sent off, uuktiown 
to the Athenian deputies} 5000 Spartans, '^ho had esLch of 
them seven helutae, of slaves, to attend Uiem. In the moniing 
frfterWards the deputies renewed their complaints with great 
Watmth and resentment, jand'were extremely surprised when 
^ey we're told that the fepartan succours were on their march, 
tod by this time were not far from Attica. • ; . 

t Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on his re- 
ittTh into' the country of Boeotia." As the latter was an open 
ahd Hat coulitry, he thought it would*' be more convenient for 
Jil^ to fight there, than in Attica,'which was uneven and 
r^gg^d, full of 'ills and narrow passes, and whiqh lor that rea* 
*)n WOikkl, hot kllow him space Enough for drawing up his nu- 
finli^Us awny in battle-ari-ay , nor leave room for his cavalry to 
act WheA he came back into Bocotia, he encamped by the 
»iVer Asopus4 * Th« Greciaqs fellaWedhim thither,under the 
command of Pausanias king of Sparta, and of Aristides gene- 
ffil of the Ajtk6ni&n|!». fhe Persian army, according to the ac- 
count of Herodotvjs, consisted of 300,000j or^ accort^g to 
^at of Diddorus, of 500,000 roerf. That of the Grecians did 
BfOf artbuttt to 7d,000 men, erf which there were but 5000 
^artans ; but as these Verfe accotnpanied with 35,900 <rf the 
Ikelotae, ^2^. seven for each Spartan, they made up together 

? *'' Amongst the LacedflBmoQiaJts the feast of Hyacinthus continn- 
' cd three days^ the first aod last 61 which were days of sorrow and 
mourning for the death of Hyacinthus, but the second was a day of 
rejoicing, which was spent in feasting, sports, and spectacles* and 
all kinds of diversions. This festivalr waf -cejebriit^ij ev^ year in 
thc:month of August, in honour orApcdlo andflyacinthus. 
^t Her6d. LikVc. 1^.76. JPlut. in Arise, p. 3251^30. l>iod. 
I. xi. p. 24, 26. ;^ - 
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40,000 ; the latteir of the^e V«l^ Ught^rtned Uoopt r the A- 
thenian forces consi^aiti^d but of 8000^ aad the troops of the al. 
lieS) made up the rem&hider. The right wing of the army Irai^ 
commanded bv'the 9iiartai% and the left by the Athenians, 
an honour which the people *^f Tegs&a pretended to^ and dis* 
putedwiththemj'btthivain. • t 

* Whilst aH'Gteece was in suspense, expecting a battle that 
shoQld determine their fate, a secret conepiracy, formed in die 
midst of the Athenian camp by some discontented citizensy 
w}m» intended t^iesub^erskm of their popular goTemment,'or to 
deliver up Greece into the hands of the Persians, gave Ari8«** 
tides a great deal of perplexity and trotible. On this emergency 
he had occasion for all his prudence. Not knowing exactlgf 
how many people might be concerned In this conspiracy, h© 
contented himself with having eight of them tiakenup ; and of 
Aose eight, the only two wiiom he caused to be accused, be- 
cause tlhey had the most laid to their charge^ made their escape 
out of the camp, whilst their trial was pi^aring. There ta^ 
no doubt but Aristides favoured their escape, lest he ^ould be 
eWiged to punish them, and their punishment might occasion 
lome tumult and disorder. The others, who were in custody^ 
he released, leaving them room to believe^ that he had found 
nothing against them^ and telling them, that the battle with 
the enemy should be the tribunal, where ihey might fully jus« 
tify their characters, and show the worlds how unlikely it was* 
that they had ever entertained a thought -of betraying their 
country- This well-Uitoed and wise dissimulation, which open-^ 
cd a door for repentance, and avoided driving the offenders to 
despair j appeased all the commotion, and lijuashed the whole 
alltiir, > 

Mardonitis, in order to try the Grecians, sent out his cavaU 
ty, in which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. The 
MegariansV'^ho were encamped upon a plain, sufifeved ex- 
tremely by them ; and, in spite crfall the vigour and resolutioii. 
with which they defended themselves, they were upon the 
pointof giving way, When aid^achtnent of 300 Atheniimsyi 
with lom^ troops armted with missive weapons, advanced te 
their succour,^ Masi^tios^. the general o# the Fersiair honeoy 
and one of the most considerable noblemen of his country, sed-* 
nig them advance toivards him in jgood^order, made his caval* 
ry face about and attack them. The Athenians stood theif 
P'ound, and waited to receive them. The shock was very^ 
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fierce- ftnd Tioleftt^ both sides endeavoomg eqaallf to show^ 
by the issue of this encounter, what ^ould be the success of 
the genersd engagemefit* The yict^f y was.a long time dis- 
poted : but at last Maustios's horsci being wounded, threw 
his master, who was quickly, aft^r kiUed : upon which the 
Persians immediately after fled. As soqp as the news <tf hl& 
death reached^ the barbarians, their grief, was excessive. 
They cut off the hair of their heads, . as also the manes of 
their horses and mules, filling the camp with ^eir cries and 
lamoitations, having lost, in their opinip^, ^^^^bi'^yestpiaii of 
their army. ^,_ 

After this encounter with the Persian /pavalry, the two ar- 
mies were a long time without coming to any action ; because 
the soothsayers and diviners, upon their inspecting the en- 
trails of their victims, equally foretold both. parties that they 
should be victorious, provided they acted only upon the de- 
fennve ; whereas, on the other hand, they threatened them 
equally with a total overthrow, if they acted offensively, or 
made the first attack. 

They passed ten days in this manner in view of each 
5^ther ; but Mardonius, who was of a fiery impatient nature, 
grew very uneasy at so long. a delay. Besides, he had only a 
few days provisions left for his army ; and the Grecians 
grew stronger every day by the addition of new troops, that 
wei% continually coming to join them. He therefore called 
& council of ^war, in order to deliberate whether they should 
give tattle. Artabazus, a nobleman of singular merit and 
great experience, was of opinion, that they should not hazard 
a battle, b«it that they should retire under the walls of 
Thebes, where they would be in a condition to supply the ar- 
niy with provisions and forage. He alleged, that delays 
alone would be capable of diminishing the ardour of the al- 
lies ; that they would thereby have time to tamper with them, 
and might be able to draw some of them off by ^Id and sil- 
ver, which they would take car^* to distribute among the 
le&ders) and among such as had the greatest away and 
authority Jn their several cities ; and that, in short, this 
would' be both the easiest and surei^ method of subjecting 
Greece. This opinion was very wise, but was overruled by 
Mardonius, whom the rest had n<^ cp^rage. to, contradict* 
The result, therefore, of their deliberations was, that they 
should give battle next day. Ale;xander, king of Macedonia, 
who was on the side of the Grecians in his heart, came se« 
cretly about midnight to their camp, and informed Aristides 
of all that had passed. 
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Pausanias fortfiwith gave orders to the officers to prepare* 
themselves for battle ; and imparted to Aristsdes the design' hi 
had formed of changing hifr order of battle, by placing thte 
Athenians in the right wing, instead of the left, in order to 
their opposing the Persians, with whom they had been accos- 
tt>med to engage. Whether it was feaf or pnidenee that in- 
duced Pausanias to propose thisnew disposition, the Athenians' 
accepted It with pleasure. Nothing was heanl among them' 
but mutnal exhortations, to acquit tl^mselvesbravely, bidding 
each other remember, that neither they nor their enemies were 
changed since the battle of Mara^ion, unless it wl»-e, that 
victory had increased the courage of the Athenians, and had 
dispirited the Persians,^ We do not fij^ht, said they, as they* 
do, for a country only, or a city, but for the trophies erected 
at Marathon and at Sadamin, that they may not appear to be 
the woiiL only of Mihiades, and of fort^ne, but the work of 
the Athenians. EnGouraging one another in this mamier, they*' 
went wllih all the alacrity imagmable^ change their post Btf^ 
Mardonius, upon the intelligence he receiiped^^this movement," 
having made the like change in his order of batftle^ both sides 
ranged their troops again according to their^ fbl>mer difipo-' 
rftion. The whole day pasied in this inattner without thdr 
coming to action. .. i . *. 

In the evening th^ Grecians held a council of war, in v^lnGli 
it was resolved, that they should decamp from the place they- 
were iny and mardito another, more conveniently situated ^oi** 
water. Night being come on, and the ofilcers ^Kleavoarihgv 
at the head of their corps, to make more Imste than ordhtary ■ 
to the camp marked out for them, great couteion happened 
among the troc^s, some going one way and some another, with->' 
out observing any order or regularity in their march. At last 
they halted near the littite city of Platsea. 

On the first news of the Gnecians being decamped, Mavdo- 
mus drew his whole army into order of battle, and pursued 
tliem with the hideous shouting and howling of his bai'barian 
forces, who thought they were marching, not so much in or- 
der to fight, as to strip and plunder a flying enemy : and their 
general likewise, making himseJf sure of victory, proudly in- 
sulted Artabazus,reproachinghhn with his fearfiil and cbwat*d- 
ly prudence, and with the false notion he had conceived of the 
I Lacedaemonians, whenever fled, as he pretended, before an 
enemy ; whereat here was an instance of the contrary. But 
the general quickly found this was no false or ill -grounded no- 
tion. He happened to fall in with the Lacedxmoaians, who 
^veTe alone, and separated from the body of the Grecian army, 
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to tbe number of 50,000 metkt< together with 3000 ol the 
Tegeatx. The encounter was exceeding fierce and resolute ; 
CO both sides the men fought with the courage of lions; and 
the harbarians perceived that they had to do with soldiers who 
were determined to conquer or die in the field. The Athenian 
troops, to whom Pausanias sent an officer, were already upon 
their march to their aid : but the Greeks who luul taken part 
with the iPersians, to the number of 50,000 men, went out to 
meet them on .their way, andhindered Uiem from proceeding 
any iartiier. Ariatides with his little body of men bore up 
finnly a^inst them, andwiUistood their attack, letting ^em 
see how insignificant a su|)eriority of numbers is against true 
courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought in two 
different places, the Spartans were the first who broke in up- 
on the Persian forces, and put them into disorder. Mardooius, 
their general, falling doad of a wound he had received in the 
e^gageoient, all his army betook thems^ves to flight ; and 
tjiQse Greeksn^iio were engaged against Aristides did the 
Stfune thing, as soon as they uaderstood ti%e barbarians were 
ddFeated* The latjber ran away to their furmer camp, which 
the^ had quitted, wtiere they w^ere sheltered and fertmed with 
an mdosure of wood. The Lacedxmonians pursued them 
ttd4tiery aad attacked theiQ^ hi thdf entrenchment; b«k this 
they did poorly aad weakly, hke people that were not much 
accustomed to sieges,* and to attack walls^ The Athenian 
tvoop% having advliie ef this, left off pursuing ihf^ Grecian 
adiwrsaries, srod inarched to the camp of the Persians^ which 
after several assaults they cs^rried, and made a horrible Slaugh- 
ter of the enemy, - 

Artabaaus, who, from Mardonius's imprudent management, 
had but too well foreseen the misfortune that befel them, afte? 
hAfg^og distinguished himself intheenga^ment, and given all 
possible proofs of his courage and intrepidity, made a timely 
retreat with die 40,000 men he commanded ; and preventing 
his flight from being known by the expedition of his march, 
he arrived safe- at Byzantium, and from thence returned into 
Asia. Of all the rest of the Persian army,- not 4000 men 
escaped ^fter that day's slaughter : all were killed and cut to 
pieces by the Grecians ; who by that means delivered them- 
selves at Once from ell fiirther inva^ons-from that naUon ;.no 
Persian arnfy having ever appeared alter that time on this side 
tf &e Hellespotlt. 
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•This battle was fought (Ml the fourth day of the moath f 
Bcedroiakm^ accurding to the Athenian manner of reckoning. 
Soon after, the allies, as a testimony of their gratitud€?to hea* 
ven, caused a statue of Jupiter to be made at their joint and 
common expence, which they placed in his temple at Olynftpia. 
The names of the several nations of Greece, that were present 
in the engagement, were engraten on the right side 'of the 
pedestal of the statue ; the Lacedsemcmians first, the Athenians 
next, and all the rest in order. . 

\ One of the principal citizens of ^gina came and addrcs- 
led himself to Pausanias, desiring him to avenge the indignity 
that Mard<mittS and Xerxes had shown to Leonldas, whose 
dead body was hung up on a gallows by their order, and urg- 
ing him to use Mardonius's body after the same mahner.' As 
a further motive for doing so, he added, that by thus satis- 
fymg the manes of those that were killed at Thermopylae^' he 
would be sure to immortalize his own name throughout aH 
Greece, and make his memory precious to the latest posterity. 
" Carry tl^ base counsel elsewhere," replied Pausaraas. 
** Thou musthave a very wrong notion of true glory, to imagine, 
" Uiat the way for me to acquire it is to resemble the barbari- 
*' ans. If the esteem of the people of /Egina is not to be pur- 
" chased but by such a proceeding, I shall be content with pi e- 
'* serving that of the Lacedaemonians, only, amoogstwhom the 
" base and ungenerous pleasure of revenge is never put in com - 
'^ petition with that ef showing clemency and moderation to 
" their enemies, and especially after their death. As for tlte 
" souls of my departed countrymen, they aresuiRciently aveng- 
" ed by the death of the many thousand Persians slain vipon 
" the spot b the last engagement." 

\ A dispute, which arose between the Athenians and Lace- 
dxmomans, about determining which of the two people should 
have the prize of valour adjudged to them, as also which <rf 
them should have the privilege of erecting a trophy, had like 
to have sullied all tiie glory, and embittered the joy of their 
iate victory. They Were just on the point of carrying things 
to the last extremity, and would certainljr have decided the 
difference with their swords, had not Aristides prevailed upon 
them, by the wisdom of his counsel and reasonings, to refer the 
determination of the matter to the judgment ot the Grecians 

♦ A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. Paus. 1. v. p. 532. 
t T his day answers to. the eighth of our September^ 
iHerod. 1. U. c. 77,78. ^ Plut. ift Arist. p. iSl. 
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in general. This proposition being accepted by both parties, 
and tbe Greeks being assembled upon the spot to decide the 
contest) Theogiton of Megara^ speaking^ upon the question, ' 
gave it as his opinion^ that tl^ pnze of valour ought to be 
adjudged neitlier to Athens nor. to Sparta, but to soioe other 
city ; tinless they desired to kindle a civil war, .of more fetal 
consequences than that they had just put an end to. After 
he had ftnished his speech, Cleocritus of Corinth rose up to 
speak his sentiments of the matter : and when he began, no 
body doubted but he was going to claim that honour for the 
city of whicli he was a, member and a native ; for Corinth was 
the cliicf city of Greece in power and dignity after tiiose of 
Athens, and Sparta. But ever^ body was agreeaS^y deceived 
when they found, that all lus discourse tended to the praise of 
the Plataeans, and that the conclusi<]aQi;he made from the whole 
was, thac, in order to extinguish so dangerous a contention, 
they ought to- adjudge the pnze to tliejgi only, against whom 
neither of the contending parties couid have any grounds of 
anger or j ealousy. This discourse and proposal were received 
with a general applau&e by tlie whole asi^mbly. Ai'istides im- 
jnediately assented to it on the pait of tlie Athenians, and 
Pausanias on the part of the Lacedsmonuins. 

* All parties being thus agreed, before they began to divide 
the.&poil of Uxe enemy, they put fourscore talents t aside for 
.tlie Plat.£tins who laid them out in building a temple to Ml- 
fiierva, in erecting a statue to her honoui*, and in adorning the 
temple with curious and valuable paintings, which were stiU 
ju being in Plutarch's time, that is to say, above 6C0 years 
afterwards, and which were then as fresh as if they had lately 
come out of the hands of the pahitcrs. As for the trophy, 
which had been .another article of the dispute, the Lacedse- 
moI^ans erected one for themselves m particular, and the 
Athenians another* 

The spoil was immense ; In Mardonius's camp they found 
prodigious suras of money in gold and silver, besides cups, ves- 
sels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and silver, 
not to be valued or numljered. It is observed by a certain 
historian^, that Uiese spoils proved fatalto Greece, by beconi- 



• Herod. I. ix. c. 79, 80. 

t About I,. 18.000 Sterling, or 80,000 crowns French. 

I Vicco Mardi)ni(i« castra refcTrta regalis qpulemiae capta, unde pri- 
mum Griccos, diYiso inter se auro Persioo, divitiarum luauria cepit. 
Justin. I. iuc. 14, ^ . . i . . 
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ingtheinstruments of introducing avarice and luxury among 
her inhabitants. According to the religious customs of the 
Grecians before they divided the treasure, they appropriated 
tlie tithe, or tenth part of the whole, to the use of the gods : 
the rest was distributed equally among the cities and nations 
that had furnished troops ; and the chief officers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves m tiie field of battle were likewise dis- 
tinguished in this distribution. They sent a present of a gold- 
en tripod to Delphos, in the inscription upon which Pausa- 
nias caused these words to be inserted': * " That he had de— 
^< feated the barbarians at Platxa, and.that in acknowledg- 
" ment of that victory, he had made tliis present to Apollo.** 

This arro|;ant inscription, therein he ascribes the honour 
both of tlie victory and of the offering to himself only, offended 
the L*aced«cmonian people, who, in order Jto jjunisli his pride 
in the very point and place where he thought to exalt himself 
as also to do justice to their confederates, caused his name to 
be rased out, and that of the cities which had contributed to 
the victory to be put in tlie stead of it Too ardent a thirst 
after glory on this occasion did not give him leave to consider 
that a man loses nothing by a discreet modesty, which for- 
bears the setting too high a value upon one's own services, 
and which by screening a man from envy fj serves reaUy to 
enhance his reputation. 

Pausanias gave still a further specimen of his Spartan spirit 
and humour, in two entertainments which he ordered to be 
prepared a few days after the engagement ; one of which was 
costly and magnificent, in which was served all the variety of 
delicacies and dainties that used to be served at Mardonius's 
table ; the other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the 
Spartans. Then comparing the two entertainments together, 
and observing the difference of them to his officers, whom he 
had invited on purpose, " WTiat a madness," says he, " was 
" it in Mardonius, who was accustomed to such a luxurious 
« diet, to come and attack a people like us, who know how 
« to live without all dainties and superfluities, and want no- 
rthing of that kind!" , 

% All the Grecians sent to Delphos to consult the .oracle j 
concerning the sacrifice it was proper to offer. The answer - 
they received from the god was, that they should erect an. 



• Cor. Nep. in i*atisati. c 1. 
'*t Ipsa^isshnulationefamtfefaniam'aitxit. TaCit^ 
t Flat, in Arist. p. 331,332. 
Vol. UI. F 
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altar to Jupiter Liberator ; but that they should take care not 
to offer any sacrifice upon it before they had extinguished all 
the fire in the country, because it had been polluted and pro- 
faned by the barbariajis ; and that they should come as far as 
Delphos to fetch jpure iire, which they were to take from the 
altar called the Common Altai*. 

This answer being brought to thc^Grecians'from the oracle, 
-^hc generals immediately dispersed themselves throughout the 
ivhme cot^ntry, and caused all the fires to be extinguished : 
and Euchidas, a. citizen of Platxa, Jiaving taken upon himself 
*0 go and fetch 'tl\e sacred fire with all possible expedition, 
made the l^st of his way to Delphosi4' On his arrival, he pu- 
rified himself, sprinkled his body with consecrated water, put 
on a crown of laurel, andf then approached the altar, from 
whence with great reverence, he^to9L^e holy fire, and car- 
ried it with him to Platxa, where, he Arrived before the set- 
ting of the sun, having travailed Ijpoa stadia, which make 125 
miles English^ in one day. As soo|k^-^s he came back^ he sa- 
luted his fellow-citizens, delivered Jhe fire to them, fell down 
at their feet and difed in a momentafterwards. His countiy- 
men carried away his body, and billed it in the temple of Di- 
ana, surnamed Euipleia, whicd ^i^nifies, " of good renown j" 
and put the following epitaph up^his tomb in the compass 
of one'v^rse : " Here lies feuchidas, who went from hence to 
" Delphos, and returned back the saipe day." 

In the next general assembly of Greece, which was held not 
long after this occurrence, Aristides proposed the following 
decree that all the fcities of Greece, should eveiy year send 
their respective deputies to Platx^j, in -order to offer sacrifices 
to Jupiter Liberator, and to the gddsbf tiie city (this assem- 
bly was still regularly held in the time of Plutarch) ; that every 
fi\^ years there should be games celebrated there, which 
should be called the Games of Liberty ; that the several states 
of Greece together should raise a body of troops, consisting of 
10,000 foot and, 1000 horse, and should equip a fleet of 100 
ships, which should be constantly maintained for making war 
against the' barbarians : and that the inhabitants of Piatrta, 
entirely devoted to; the service' of lyiiegods, sliould be looked 
upon as sacred and inviolable, and be concerned in no €^er 
function than that of offering pray^v^ttd sacrifices for the 
general preservation and' prosperity dM>reece. 

All these articles being approved of^d passed int6 a law^ 
the citizens of Platsca took upon them t^Jlplemnise ev€»y year 
the annivei^sary . fe^val in honour of those persons that wei|e 
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slain in this battle. The order aikd manner of performf^g this 
sacrifice was as'foUows: * The 16th day of the month Maim- 
acterion> which answers to our month of December, at the 
first appearance of day •break, they walked in a solemn proces- 
sion, which was pre€>eded by a trumpet that sounded to bat- 
tle. Next to the trumpet marched several chariots, filled with 
crowns and branches of tnyrtie. After these cliariots was led 
a black bull, behind which marched a company of young per- 
sons, carrying pitchers in their hands full of wine and milk, 
the ordinary emisions offered to the dead, and vials of oil and 
essence. AU these young persons were freemen'; for no slave 
was allowed to have any part in this ceremony, which was in- 
stituted'for men who had lost their lives forliberty. In the 
Tear of this pomp followed the archon, or chief magistrate 
of the Plata&anS) for whom it was unlawful at any other time 
even so much as to tuuch iron, or to wear any other garment 
than a while one. But upon this occasion, being clad in pur* 
pie raiment, having a sword by his side, and holding an urii 
ita his iiands, which he took from the place where they kepi 
their public records, he marched quite through the cSty to 
the place where the tombs of his memorable countrymen wert 
erected. As soon as he came there, he drew out water with 
his urn from the fountain, washed, with his own hands the lit- 
tle columns that stood by the tombs, rubbed them afterward^ 
with essence, and then killed the bull upon a pile of wood pre- 
pared for that purpose. After having offered up certain pray- 
ers to the terrestrial f Jupiter and Mercury, he invited those 
Yaliant souls deceased to come to their feast, and to partake 
of their funeral effusions ; then taking a cup in his hand, and 
^^JJig filled it with wine, he pouied it out on the ground, 
and said with a loud voice, " I present this cup to those va- 
" liant; men who died for tlie liberty of the Grecians." These 
ceremonies were annually performed even in the time of Plu- 
tarch. 

:t Diodorus adds, that the Atheniaijs in particular embel- 
lished the monuments of their citizens who died in the war 
with the Persians witli magnificent onjaments, instituted fune- 

* Three months after the battle of Plataba was^fougrht. Probably 
these funeral rites were not at first nerlurrned till after 'the enemy 
were entirely gone, and the country was free. 

f The terrestrial Jupiter is no other than' Pluto; and the same eprt 
thet 6f terrestrial was also given to Mercury, because* it wasbelievea 
to be his office to conduct departed souls to the inferiial regig»». 

\ Ub. xi. p. 26. 
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ral games to their honour^ and appointed a solemn panegyric 
to be pronounced to the same intent, which in all probabiiijr 
was repeated every year. 

The reader will be sensible, without my observing it, how 
.much these solemn testimonies and perpetual demonstrations 
of honour, esteem, and gratitude for soldiers who had sacri- 
ficed their lives in the defence of liberty, coaduced to enliaiice 
the merit of valour, and of the services th^ rendered their . 
country and to inspire the spectators with emulaticm and cou- 
rage ; and how exceeding proper all this was for cultivating 
s^nd perpetuating a spirit of bravery in the people, andfcnr 
making their troops victorious and invincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much surprised, on the 
other hand, to see how wonderfully careful and exact these 
people were in acquitting themselves on all occasions oi the 
duties of religion. The great event which I have ju^ been 
relating, viz. the battle of Platxa^ affords us very remarkable 
proofs of this particular, in the annual and perpetual sacrifice 
they instituted to Jupiter Liberator, which was still contlnueil 
in the time of Plutarch ; in tlie care they took to consecrate 
the tenth part of all their spoil to the gods ; and in the de- 
cree proposed by Aristides to establish a solemn festival fov- 
ever, as an anniversary commemoration of that success. It Is 
a delightful th'mg, methinks, to see pagan and idolatrous, na- 
tions-thus publicly confessing and declaring^ that all their ex- 
pectations centre in the Supreme Being ; that they think 
themselves obliged to ascribe the s.uccess of aU their under- 
takings to him ; that they look upon him as the author of 
all their victories and prosperities, as the sovereign ruler and 
disposer of states and empires, as the source from whence all 
salutary counsels, wisdom, and courage are derived, and as 
entitled, on all these accounts, to the first and best part of 
their spoils, and to their perpetual acknowledgements an4 
tiianksgiving for such dlstinguislied favours and benefits. 



SECTION X. 

THE BATTLE NEAR MYCALE. — THE DEFEAT OF THt 
PERSIANS. 

On * the same day the Greeks fought the battle of Plataea, 
their naval forces obtained aimemorable victory in Asia over 
the remainder of the Persian fleet. For whilst that of the 

* Herod. 1. ix. c 89—105. Di©4. 1. xi p. 20^-28. 
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Greeks lay at ^gina, under the comtnand of Leotycliidcs, onk' 
ftf the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenian, am*- 
bassadors came to those generals from the lonians, to invitt 
them into Asia to deliver the Gi-eciah cities from their subjec* 
tion to'the barbarians. On this invitation they immediatel^f^ 
set sail from Asia, and steered their course by Delos ; Where', 
when they arrived, other ambassadors arrived from Samos^^ 
and brought them intelligence, that the Per^n fleet, "which 
had passed the winter at Cumse, was then at Samos, where it 
would be an easy matter to defeat and destroy it, earnestly 
pressing them at the same time not to neglect so, favourable an 
opportunity. The Greeks hereupon sailed away directly for 
Samos. But the Persians i-eceiving intelligence of their ap- 
proach, retired to Mycale, a promontory of the continent of 
Asia, where their lund-army, consisting of 100,000 men, whd- 
were the remainder of those that Xerxes had carried back 
fi-om Greece the year l>efore, was encamped. Here they 
drew their vessels ashore, which was a common practice 
among the ancients, and encompassed them round with a 
stronjg rampart The Gi-ecians followed them to the very 
place, and with the help of the lonians, defeated their land- 
army, forcei their rampart, and burnt all their vessels. 

The battle of Plat«a was fought in the morning, and that of 
Mycale in the afternoon of the same day ; and yet all the 
Greek writers pretend that the victory of Platsca was known 
at Mycaje before the latter engagement was begun, thqugK 
the whole ^gean sea, which requires several days sailing to 
cross it, was between those two places. But Diodorus, the Si- 
cilian, explains us this mystery. He tells us, that Leotychides^ 
observing his soldiers to be much dejected for fear their coun- 
trymen at Platxa should sink under the numbers of Mardo- 
nius's army, contrived a stratagem to reanimate them ; and 
that, therefore, when he was just upon the point (tf making the 
first attack, he caused a rumour to be * spread among hi» 
troops, that the Persians were defeated at Plataa, thcu^ at 
that time he had no manner of knowledge of the matter. 

t Xerxes, hearing the news of tlicsetwo overthrows, left 
Sardis with as much haste and hurry as he had done Athene 
before, after the battle of Salamin, and retired with great pre- 
cipitation intoPersia,in order to put himself,asfar as he possibly 

• What we are told alsoof PaulosiEmiHus's victoi^ ovcrthe Mace- 
donians, which was known at Rome the very day it'wa* obtaiiwd,, 
without donbt happened in the ssbne mannevb 

t Baod. 1. u. p. 3a. 
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could, out of the reach of his victorious enemies *. But before 
)ie set out, he gave orders that his people should burn and 
demolisli all the temples belonging to the Grecian cities in 
Asia : which order was so far executed, that not one escaped, 
except! the temple of Diana at Ephesus t- He acted in this 
itoanner at th^ instigation of the Magi, who were professed 
enemies to temples and images. The second Zoixttster had 
thoroughly instructed him in their religion, and made him a 
zealous defender of it J. Pliny informs us, that Qstanes, the 
head of the Magi, and the patriarch of that sect, who main- 
tained its maxims and interests with the greatest vicdence^ at- 
tended Xerxes upon his expedition against Greece ^, lliis 
prince, as he passed through Babylon on his return to Susa,, 
destroyed also tlie temples in that city, as he had done those 
of Greece and Asia Mmor ; doubtless thi*ough the same prin- 
ciple, and out of hatred to the sect of the Sabsans, who made 
use of images in their divine worship, which was a thing ex- 
tremely detested by the Magi. Perhaps also, the desire of 
making himself Amends for Que charges of his Grecian expe- 
dition by the spoil and plunder of those temples, mightbe ano- 
ther motive that induced him to destroy them : for it is cer- 
tain he found immense riches and treasure in them, which 
had been amassed together through the superstition of 
princes and people during a long series of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, set sail to- 
ward the Hellespont, in order to possess themselves of the 
bridges which Xerxes had caused to be laid ovetr that narrow 
passage, and which they supposed were still entire. But 
finding them broken by tempestuous weather, Ueotychides 
and his Peloponnessian forces returned towards their own 
country. As for Xanthippus, he staid with the Athenians and. 
their .Ionian confederates, and they made themselves masters 
of Sestus and the Tracian Chersonesus : in which places they 
found great booty, and took a vast number of prisoners. Af- 
ter which, before winter came on, they returnei^ to tlieir own 
cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from the Per- 
sians ; and havmg entered into confederacy with the Gre- 
cians, most of them preserved their liberty during the time 
that empire subsisted. 



* Strab. 1. 1, p. 634. t CV. 1.4i. dc. Le^;. n. 3Q. 

I Flia. 1. zxac. c. 1» § Atriaa. 1. vii. 
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SECTION XI. 

THE BARBAROUS AND INHUMAN REVSNGX OF AKKS-r 
TRIS9 TH£ WIFE OF XERXRS. 

During the residence of Xerxes at Sardis*, he conceiTed a 
vident passion for the wife of his brother Masistus, who was 
a prince of extraordinary merit, had always served the king 
with great zeal and fidelity, and had never dcme any thing to 
disoblige him* The virtue of this lady, her great aflfectioQ and 
fidelity to her husband, made her inexorable to all the king's 
solicitations.^ However, he still flattered himself, that by a 
profusion of favours and liberalities he m^ht possibly gainup-> 
on her ; and, among other kind things he did to oUigc^ her, he 
married hb eldest son Darius, whom he intended for his suc- 
cessor, to Artainta, this princess's daughter, and ordered that 
the marriage should be consummated as soon as he arrived at 
Susa. But Xerxes finding the lady still no less impregnable^ 
in spite of all his temptations and attacks, immediately chang- 
ed his object and fell passionately in love with her daugter, 
who did not imitate the glorious example of her mother's can-: 
stancy and virtue. Whilst this intngu^ was carrying on, 
Araestris wife to Xerxes, made him a present of a rich and 
magnificent robe of her own making. Xerxes, being ex- 
tremely pleased with this robe, thought fit to put it on upcm 
the first visit he afterwards made to Artainta ; and in the 
conversation he had with her, he mightily pressed her to let 
him know what she desired he should do tor her ; assuring 
her, at the same time, with an oath, that he would grant her 
whatever she asked of him. Artainta, upon this, desired him 
to give her the robe he had on. Xy xes, foreseeing the ill con- 
seqmences that would necessarily ensue upon his making h^r 
this present, did all that he could to dissuade her from insist- 
ing upon it, and offered her anjr thing in the world in lieu of 
it But not being able to preva li upon her, and thinking him- 
self bound by the imprudent promise and oath he had made 
to her, he gave her the robe. The lady no sooner received it, 
but she put it on, and wore it publicly by way of trophy. 

Amestris being confirmed in the suspicions she had enter- 
tained, by this action, was enraged to tlie last degree. But, in- 
stead of letting, her vengeance fall upon upon the daughter, 
"Who was the only offender, vshe resolved to wreak it upon the 
Biother, whom she looked upon as the author of the whole in* 

• A. M. 3525. Am. J. C. 479. Herod. 1. ix, c 107— X13. - 
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trigue, though she was entirely innocent of the matter. For 
the better executing of her purpose, she waited until the 
grand feast, which every year was celebrated on the king's 
birth-day, and which was not far off; on which occasi- n the 
king, -according to the establuhed custon^ of the country, 
gtaited her whatever she demanded. This day then being 
come, the th\nf which she desired of his majesty was^ that 
the wife of Masistus should be delivered into her hands. Xerx- 
es, who apprehended the queen's de^gn, and who was struck 
Inth horror at the thoughts of it, as well out of regard to his 
brother, as on account of the innocence ot the lady, against 
whom he perceived his wife was so violently exasperated, at 
fi;rst revised her request^ and endeavoui^d al^ he could to di?. 
suade her from it But not being able either tc prevail upon 
her, or to act with steadiness and resolution himself, he at last 
yielded, and was guilty of the weakest and most cruel piece 
of compiaisance that ever was acted, making $he invi<iable 
obligsticms Off justice and humanity give way to the arbitrary 
lawft of accustom, tliat had only been established to give occa- 
sion for the doing of good, and for acts of beneficence and ge^ 
nerouty. In consequence then of this compliance, the lady 
was apprehended by the king's guards, and delivered to 
Amestris, who caused her breasts, tongue, nose, ears, and lips, 
to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to the dogs in her own 
presence, and tken sent her home to her husband's house in 
that mutilated and miserable condition. In the mean time, 
Xerxes h&d sent for his brother, in order to prepare him for 
this melancholy and tragical adventure. He first gave him to 
understand, that he sliould be glad he wculd put away his 
wife ; and to induce him thereto, offered to give him one of his 
daughters in her stead. But Masistus, who was passionately 
fond of Ills wile, could not prevail upon himself to divorce her: 
whereupon Xerxes in great wrath told him, that since he re- 
fused his daughter, he should neither have her nor his wife ; 
and that he would teach him not to reject the ofiers his master 
had made him ; and with this inhuman reply dii^misiSed him. 
This strange proceeding threw Masistus into the greatest 
anxie^ ; who, thinking he had reason to apprehf^d t^ie worst 
of accidents, made all the haste he could home^ to see what 
had passed there during his absence. On his arrival he^lbund 
his wife in that deplorable condition wchave just been de- 
soribing. Being enraged thereat to the degree we may natural- 
ly imagine,be assembriled all hla£eimily,bis servaAts,and depen- 
dents, and set out with all possible expedition for Bactriana, 
whereof he wa& governor, deftermiiied as soon as he arrived 
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there, to raise apu army and make war against the king, in order 
to avenge himself for lus barbarous treatment. But Xerxes 
being informed, of his hasty departure, and from thence sus- 
pecting the design he had conceived against him, sent a party 
of horse after mm to pursue him ; which having overtaken 
him, cut him in })ieces, together with his children and all his 
retinue. I do not know whether a more tragical example of * 
revenge, than I have now related, is to be found in history. 

* There is stlU another action, no less cruel or impious than 
the former, related of Amestris. She caused 14 children of 
the best families in Persia to be burnt alive, as a sacrifice to 
the infernal gods, out of compliance with a superstitiousjcus- 
tom practised by the Persians. 

t Masistus being dead, Xerxes gave the government of Bac- 
triana to his second scm Hystaspes ; who being by that means 
obliged to live at a distance from the court, gave his younger 
brother Artaxerxes the (^portunity of ascending the throne 
to his disadvantage, after the deatE of their Dather; as will be 
seen in the seqneL 

Here ends Herodotus's history, viz* at the battle of Mycale^ 
and the siege of the city of SesUis by the Athenians. 



SECTION XII. 

7HE ATHENIANS REBUILD THE WALLS OF TKEIK CITY, 
NOTWITHSTANDING THE OPPOSITION OF THE LACE- 
DEMONIANS. ♦ 

The mat J; commonly called the war of Mcdia^ which had 
lasted but two years, being terminated in the manner we have 
xnenticnaed, the Athenians returned to their own country, sent 
for their wives and children, whom they had committed to the 
care of their friends during the war, and began to think of re- 
building their city, which was almost entirely destroyed by the 
Persians, and to surround it with strong walls,in order to secure 
it from farther violence. The Lacedaemonians having intelli- 
gence of this, conceived a jealousy, and began to apprehend, 
that Athens, which was already very powerful by sea, if it 
should go on to increase its strength by land alsoj might take up- 
on her in time to give laws to Sparta, and to deprive her of that 
authority and pre-eminence, which she had hitherto exercis- 

* Herod. I. vii. c. 114. t Diod. I. x.\. p. 53. 

^t A. M. 3526. - Ant. J. C. 478. Thucyd. 1. viii. P' 5^—66. 
i>iod. I. xi. p. 30, 31. Justin. I. ii. c. 15. 
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ed over the rc«t of Greece. They therefore sent an embassy to 

the Athenians, the purport of which was, to i^preseiit to them 
that the com n>onipterei>t and eafet}* I'equired, that there ^ould 
be no fortified city out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in case of a be- 
cond irruption, it hhould sei-ve for a phice of arms for the Per- 
sians, who would be sure to settle themselve^in it, as tbey had 
done before at lliebes, and who from thence would be able to 
infest the whole country, sindtomake Uiemselves masters of it 
very ^>eedily. ThemistDcle% who since the battle of >Salamin 
was greatly, conddered and respected at Athens, easily pene- 
trated into the ti*ue design <>f theLacedsemonians, though it was 
.gilded over with the specious pretext of public good : but as 
the latter wei*e able, with the assistanceof their alUes,tohindCT 
.the Atlienians by foice from carrying on the'work, in case they 
should positively aiid absolutely refuse tocoro^^ly with their de- 
mands, he advised the senate to make use of cunning and dis^ 
simulation as w ell as they. The answer thereibre they made 
their enyoys was^ that they wouid.send an embassy toSpatta, 
to satisfy the commonwccilth concerning their jeaJoosies and 
^^l^rehen^ods. Th<9»i8to6les got himself to be noBunated one- 
of tiie ambassadors^ and persuaded the senate not to kthiseol* 
leagues set out along with him^ but to send them one after ano- 
ther, in order to gain time for carrying on the work. The mat- 
ter was executed pursuant to his advice ; and he accordingly 
went aloii^ to Lacedxmon, where he let a great maniy days 
passwithout waiting upon the magistrates, or applying to the 
'senate. 'And upon thdr pressing him to do it, and asking 
him the reason why he deferred it so long, he mide answer, 
that he waited for the arriyal of hiS'CQMea|3ies,,that tbi^ mtg;ht 
all have their audience of the senate together^ and seemed to be 
very much sui^rised that they were so long in cooMBg. At 
length they arrived, but all came sin^y , and at a good distance 
of time one from another. During aU this while, the work 
was carried on at Athens with the utmostindustry and vigour. 
The wopen,cliildren,8trangers, and slaves, were all employed 
in it: nor was it interrupted ni^t.or day. The Spartans 
were not ignorant. of the matter, but made great complaints of 
it to Themistocles, who positively denied the fact, and pressed 
them to Bend other deputies to Athens, in order to inform them- 
selves better of the fact ; desiring them not to give credit to 
loose and Hying* reports, without foundation. Attlie same 
time he secretly advised the Athenians to detain the Spartan 
envoys as so many hostages, until he and his colleagues were 
returned frotp their embassy, fearing, not witiiout good i^auon. 
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that they themselves might be served in the^ame manner at 
Sparta. At last, v^hen all his fellow-ambassadors were arrived^ 
he deaar^d a» audience, and declared in full Benate, that it wa» 
really true the Athenians had resoh%?d to forlify their city with 
strong ^alls ; that tlie work was almost completed ; that they 
had judged it tohe absolutely necessary for their own security^ 
and for the pul^c good of tlie allies ; telling them at the same- 
time, that after the great experience they had of the Athe- 
nian people's behaviour, they could not well suspect them of 
being wanting in their zeal for the common interest of their 
country ; that, as the condition and privileges of all the allies 
ought to be equal, it was just the Athenians should provide for 
their own safety by all the methods they judged necessary, as 
well as the other «onfedei-ates ; that they had thought of this 
expedient, and were in a condition to defend their city against 
whomsoever s!»>uld persume to attack it ; and * that as for the 
Lacedsemonians, it was not much for tlieir honour, that they 
should desire to establish their power and superiority rather* 
upon the weak and defencless condition of their allies, than up* 
on their own strength and valour. Tiie Lacedaemonians were 
extremely displeased with this discourse : but either out of a 
sense of gratitude and egteem for tlieir country, or out of a con- 
viction that they were not able to oppose tlieir entei-prise, they 
dissembled their resentment ; and the ambassadors on boiii 
sides,"liavin|; all suitable honours paid them, returned to their 
respective cities. 

t Xhcmistoclcs, who had always his thoughts fixed upon 
raising and augmenting the power and glory of the Athenian 
commonweal^, did not confine his views to the walls of tlie 
city. He went on with the same vigorous applicati(» to finish . 
the building and fortifications of the Piraeus : for, from the ^ 
time he entered into office, he had begun that great work^ . 
Before his time they had no other port at Athens but that of 
Phalerus, which was neither very large nor cooimodious, and 
consequenUy not capable of answering the gi*eat designs of 
Themi8tocles» For this reason he had cast his eye upon the Pi- 
rzus, which seemed to invite him by its advantageous situa- 
tioD, and by the conveniency tii its three spa cious hav ens, which 
were capable of containing above 400 vessels. This under- 
talcing was prosecuted with so much vigilance and vivacity, 

* Gravtter castigat eoi, quod non virtiiue, sed imbccilhtate soci- 
orum, potentiara quaererent. Justin. 1. ii. c. 15. 
t Thucyd. p. 63, ^. Diod. 1. xt p. 32, ^> 
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that the work was contiderably advanced in a very little time. 
Themistocleft likewise obtained a decree, Uiatevery year tliey 
should build 20 vessels for the augmentation of their fleet : and, 
in order to en^^i^ge the greater number of workmen and sai- 
lors to resort to Athens, he caused particular privileges and 
immunities to be granted in their favour. His design was, 
as I have already observed, to make the whole force c^ Athens 
maritime ; in which he fowllowed a very different scheme of po- 
litics from what had been pursued by their ancient kings, who, 
endeavouring all they could to alienate the minds of the citi- 
lens from seafaring business and from wai*, and to make them 
apply themselves wholly to agriculture and to peaceable em- 
ployments, published this iFable : That Minerva disputing with 
Neptune, to know which of them should be declared patron of 
Attica, and give their name to the city newly built, she gained 
her cause by showing her judges the branch of an oil ve*ti*ee, 
the happy symbol of peatee and plenty, which she had plant- 
ed ; whereas Neptune had made a fiery horse, the symbol of 
war and confusion, rise out of the earth before them. 



SECTION XIIL 

THE BLACK DESIGN OF TKEMISTOCLES REJECTED UN A^ 
KIMOUSLY BY THE PEOPLE OF ATHEN-S. 

T H E M 1 5 T oc L E s *, who conceived the design of supplantimg 
the Laced<trmoniatis, and of taking the government ofj&reece 
out of their hands, in order to put it into those of the Atheni- 
ans, kept his eye aud his thoughts continually fixed upon that 
great object. And as he was nj()t very nice or scrupulous in the 
choice of his measures, whati^ver tended towards the accomr 
pushing of the end he had in view, he looked upon as just and 
lawful. On a certain day then he declared, in a mVL assembly of 
the people, that he had a very important design to propose, but 
that he could not communicate it to the pe<^e.; because its suc- 
cess i*equired itshould be carried on with the greatest secrecy : 
he therefore desired they would appoint a person, to whom he 
might explain himself upon the matter in question ». Aristi- 
des was unanimously pitched upon by the whole assembly, 
who referred themselves entirely to his opinion C3f the affair ; 
so great a confidence had they both in his probity and pru- 
dence. Themistocles therefore having taken him aside, told 

• Plut. in Thcmbt. p. 121, 123. in Ari»t.j)k3J2. . » , 
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"him, that the design he had cone^eived'Vas tiJ.burti.thVfieet ' 
belonging to the rest of the Grecian state^^hicix tliexi ?ay in a 
neighbouring port, ^nd tiiat by this tneans Athens >^o\ild cer-/^ 
taiiily become mistress of all Greece. Aristides*heretif)dn re* ! 
turfaed to the assembly, and only declai*^d to them, that in,, 
deed liothingcould bfe more advantageous tb tfhe Commonwealth . 
than Themi^ocles*s project, Imt thtit at t\\v same tune nothing 
in the world could be more unjust. All the people urianimoiis- 
ly ordaitied that Them'istocl^s should entirely desir^t froni'liis 
project. We see in this insliirtcci that tUc title of just was. 
not given to Aristides, even in bis l^fctnn^, ivitlioiit some foun- 
dation : a title, say^ rlutatrh, jTjfinitply supt rlor to all.tho^e 
ivhich conquerors biaVsue Svith so miidli ardour, and which, in 
some measure, ajjprodches a mari to the divinity, 

I do not know Wh^het\all Ui^toiy can atrf>rd ua a fact more . 
worthy of admiration th^n tins. It \s w^i w company of phi- '. 
losophtrs (to whom it, costs m thing to tbliiblitih tine maxims , 
and sublime notions of morality' in the schools) who determine 
on this occasibh, that the considerationdf profit and advantage 
ought never to prevail in preference to what is honest and just. - 
It is an entire people, Avho are highly interested in the propoj^ 
sal made to tliem, who Are convinced that it is of the greatest 
importance to tlie welfare of the state, and who however re- 
ject it with unanimous consent, and without a moment's hesi- 
tation and tjiat for this only reason^ that it is contrary to jus- 
tice. How black and perfidious, on the other hand, was the 
design whl(ih Themistocles proposed to them, of burning the 
fleet of their Grecian confederates, at a time of entire peace, 
solely to aggrandize the power of the Athenians I Had he an 
hundred tiwies the merit.ascribed tohim, this single action 
would be sufficient to sully all his glory. For it is the heart, 
that is to say, integrity and probity, that constitutes and dis- 
tinguishes true merit, 

I am sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things 
with gji'eat justness, does not seem on this occision to condemn 
Themistocles. After having spoken of the works he had ef- 
fected in the Piraeus, he goes on to the fact in question, of 
which he says, *' * Themistocles pr jected something still 
** greater for the augmentation of their maritime power," 

t The L\cedaemoi:lins having pr p">sed in the ccuncil of 
the Amphictyons, that aH the cities which had not taken arms 
against Xerxes, should be excluded frbm that assembly, The- 
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i^istocj.^ afbo^pardjcndcd, that if the Thessalians, the Ar- 
give*, .and the TlnebapS) wei*e excluded that cquncil, the Spar- 
tdns 'would by thatro^^nsh^^come masters of the suffrages, and 
consejjuently d^tcrmAnc all affairs accoi*ding to their pleasure ; 
ITieniistocleS) i say, n>ade a speech inl>ebalf of the cities they 
Wei*e for excluding^' and brought the deputies that composed 
tHe assembly over io^his sentiments. He represented to 
them, th<^.t the greatest part of the cities that had entered 
iritd.thecdhfederacy,;, which were ibut 31 in^e whole, were 
very small and iQCppi^e^able ; that it woufd therefore be a 
T^ty sjtrange as well ma S^ry dangerous proceeding^ to de- 
prive all the otthei- ci^e's of ' Ore'eiie of thciy votes and places 
m die gtand a^serpblv ot ^p n^ti'pn, .and by ^hat means sufier 
the atigast cc^incU of the^AnipWctyons to faUunder the direc- 
tion and influ^iiCe of two, q?*.' three of t^e,mostpQwerful cities, 
which for thfe'fiiture woiild ^ve law to all tH^re^t, and would 
subvert and abolish ^^t equality of power, which was justly 
re^rded as the basis and soul of all republics. Themistocles, 
by this plain and open declaration of his opinion, d^^ew upon . 
himself the hatred of the Lacedxmonians, who, from tiiat 
time became his professjed enemies. He had also incurred 
this displeasure of the rest of the allies, by his having exact- 
ed contributions, frpm them in too rigorous and rapacious a 
m'atiner., 

"• When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the people, 
iindmg themselves in. a st^te of peace and tranquillity, endea- 
voured by all sorts of methods to get the government into their 
hands, and to make the Athenian state entirely popular. This 
design of theirs, though kept as secret as possible, did not 
escape the vigilance and penetration of Aristides, who saw aU 
the consequences with which such an innovation would be at- 
tended. But, as he considered on one hand, that the peo- 
Ele were intitled to some regard, on account of the valour they 
ad shown in all the late battles they had gained; and on the 
other, thkt it would be no easy matter to curb and restrain a 
people, who still in a manneir had tlieir arms in their hands, 
and who were grown more insolent than ever from their vic- 
tories ; on these considerations, I say, bethought it proper to 
observe measures with them, and to find out some medium to 
satisfy and appease them. He therefore passed a decree, by 
which it was ordained, that the government should be common 
to all the citizens, aiid that the archons, who were th^ chief 
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magi^rates of the coititnoh wealth^, sttid'who ti^d tobe chbseii 
only otrt of the richest of its members^, Vii. from amon^ thosb 
only who received at least 500 tnedimriis of grain out of the 
product of their lands, should for thfe futut^bc elected indif- 
ferently out of all the Athenians 'withont distinction. Dy thus 
giving up something to the pcojile,Jie'];Jretifchtejd jlll;dissensioife 
and commotions, which mfght HaVel proved!^ f^tal J not bnly to 
the Athenian state, but to all Gireecd/ >? i 
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THE * LACED -KilONlAlfS LOSK THE ' CHIEF COMMAND 
.THROuisH THE PRIDE AND^ ARRJ^GANCiS OV P^USA- 

JliAS._ ,...',*' . \ \. ' . 

The Gi-e'ciaiis *v^encodra^ed by tlve hap\>y ^uccces wlijch 
had every Inhere attended their. Victovio us riinis, determined 
lo send a fl^et.t6s6a,Jin order tode liver i^iich of tTieir a^lica a« 
~wete;*te under th'^ yoke o Pevaians, out of lUeir hands. 
PauSkfiias was the commander of the fleet for the Lacedsemc- 
nians; aAd Aristides, and'Cimonthe son of Miltiadts, com- 
manded for the AthieniatiS. . Thiey first directt^d tJieii- course 
fp thie'islfe of C jprusi^hete they i'estored all the cities to their 
liberjty ; then steering towards the Hellespont, they attached 
the city of Byzantium, of which they made tibemftelves mas- 
ters, and to<^ a v^st number of prisoners, agreatiiart of whoift 
v^ere^f the richest and most considerable fahiilies of Persia; 

Paus^ias, who from thi^ time conceived thoughts of be- 
traying his country, judged it proper to make use of this op- 
portunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this end he caused 
a report to te spread among his troops, that the Persian no- 
blemen, whom he had committed to the guard and care of on« 
oihis officers, had made their escape by night, and were fled : 
whereas he had set them at liberty himself, and sent a letter 
by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliVer the city of 
Sparta and all Greece into his hands, oh condition he would' 
gJTe him his daughter in marriage. The king did not fail to^ 
give him a favourable answer,an<rto s«nd him Very large sums, 
of money also, in order to win over as miany of the Grecians, 
as he should find disposed to enter into his designs. The per- 
son he appointed to manage this Intrigue >witk him, was Arta-' 
bazus ; and to the end that he might have it in his power to 

•A.M. 3528, Ant. J. C. 476. Thucyd.'l. i. p. 63. 842.-«e, 
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jt^fuisact the .matter with tiie greater ease and secuiity, he 
made him ^.vernoriof all.the sea-coasts of Asia Minor. ' 

* t^ausaniaS) ^Kl^o^inras.aiready dazzled with the prospect of 
his futui^ ev/sattie^ l^^an from this n^onient to change his 
whole coiipuct and behaviour. The poor, modest, and frugal 
way of living^ ^t S{^rta ; tlieir subjection to rig^d and austert 
la^y;s which rnpi^ej* spared nor respected any man's person, 
but were ahoge'th'er as bexorable and inflexible to the great- 
est, as to those cfthe meanest condition ; all this, 1 say, became 
insupportable to Pausanias.. He conld not bear the thoii'ghts 
of going back to Sparta, after his haying been possessed of such 
high commands and etrtploymenlft, tb return to a state of equa- 
lity, that confounded him with the meanest of the citjzeQs; 
and this was the cause of his entering into a treaty with the 
barbarians. Havii/g done this, he entirely laid aside the man- 
ners and behaviour of his country ; assumed both the dress 
and. state of the Persian^, . and , imitated thftn^ in all their ex- 
pensive luxur)r,^id magjiificence, ' He t^reated the alUes with 
an InsuflFerablfe rudeness and insplence ; never sp,9kte to the of- 
ficers but with menaces and arrogance i lequired exp*adrdi- 
tiary and unusual, honours to be paid to him ; and by his whole 
behaviour rendered the. Spar taii dominion- odious to all the 
confedrates.' On the other hand, the courteous, affable, and 
obliging deportii)ent of Aristides.an.d Cimon ; and infinite re- 
moteness from all imperious and haughty airs, which only tend 
to alienate people and multiply eneuxies ; a gentle, kind, and 
beneficent disposition, which showed itself in all their actions, 
and which served to temper the^iithority of tiieir commands, 
iind to tender it botli easy^and aiiilable ; the justice and hu- 
manity coiispipuaus in eyery tUjng lliey did ; the great care 
they took, to offend no person whatsoever, and to do jtind cf- 
fices and' services to airaTjout ^hem : all thi§, I say, hurt Pau- 
sanias exceedingly, by the cohti'ast of their c^jposite characters 
and exceedingly increased .the,g^'ier^l disconte;it< At last this 
dissatisfaction publicly broke out ; and all the allies deserted 
i^im, andput.themselves under the command and protection of 
tjie Athenia:ns/ Thu^ did Aristides, says' Plutarch, by the pre- 
valence of iha.thumanitjr' and gentleiiess, which he opposed to 
the arrogance; and raughnes^ of Pausanias, and by inspiring 
Cimon hisxoljipague with^the same feentjments, liisensibly draw 
off the niinds of the allies fron> the Lacedamoiiians, without 
their perceivbg it, and at.lejigth deprived them of "the com- 

• PIu:. in Arist^. 332, 3.i3. 



mand ; not by q>cn force, . or by sending out armies and fi^ett 
against them, and still less by making use of any arts or per* 
fidious practices ; but b^ the wisdon^ and .moderation- of hia 
conduct, and by rendenng the goremment of the Atheniana 
amiable. 

It must be confessed at the s^me time, that the Spartan ^q«> 
pie on this occa^cm showed a greatness of soul anq a spirit of 
moderation, that can never be sufficiently admired : For when^ 
they were convinced, that their commanders gi'ew haughty 
and insolent from their t«o great authority, they willingly re*^ 
nounced the superiority ,^'which they haa hitherto exercised: 
over the^rest of the Grecians, ahd forebore sending- any more, 
of their generals to command the Grecian armies ; choosing 
rather, adds the historian, to have their citizens wise^ modest, 
and submissive to the discipline and law§ of the commoniyealth, 
than to maintain their pre-eminence and supei^iority overall 
the Grecian states. . . > ^ 



SECTION XV. 

PAUSAKIAS'S SECRET CONSPIRACY WITH TgK PER- 
SIANS. HIS DEATH. 

Upon* the repeated complaints the Spartan commonwealth 
received on all hands agatinstPausania8,thfey recalled him home 
to give an account of his conduct. But not having sufficient 
evidence to convict him Of his having carried on a correspon- ' 
dence With Xerxes, they w^re obliged to^ acquit him on thift 
first trial ; after which he returned, of his own private authori- 
ty, and without the consent and approbation of th€f republic, to ' 
the city of Byzantium, from whence he continued to carry on ' 
his secret practices with Artabazus. But, as he was stUl guilty 
of many violent and unjust proceedhigs, whilst he resided there^ 
the Athenians obliged him to leave the place ; from whence he ^ 
retired to Colona, a small city of Troas. There he received 
an order fi*om the E^hori to return to Sparta, on paiii of being ' 
declared, in case of disbbedience, apublic enemy and traitor to ^ 
his country. He cbmplied with the summons,(and wenthbrne^ ' 
hoping he should still be able to bring himself off by dint of' 
money. On his arrival he was committed to prison, and was 
soon afterwards brought again upon his trial before the judges. • 
The charge brought against him was supported by many sus?i)i- 

• A. M. 3529. Ant. J. C. 475. Thocyd. I. i. p. 86, jk 89, Diod. I 
ik. p. 3-^36. Cor. Nep. in Pavsan. 
G2 
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cious circumstances and strong; pi^efnimptions. Several of his 
own slaves confessed that he had promised to give theiB their 
liberty, in case they would enter into his designs, and serve him 
irith ndclity and zeal in the execution of his projects. But, 
as it was the custom of the Ephora never to pronounce sen- 
tence of death againsX.a Spartan, without sTfull and dii*ect proof 
<tf the crime laid to his charge, they looked upon the evidence 
against hini as insufi&cient ; and the more so, as he was of the 
j^yal family, and was actually invested with the administra- 
tion of the regal office ; for Pausanias exercised the function 
^ of king, as being the guardian and nearest relation to Plis- 
^ tarchus, the son of Leonidas, who was then in his minority. Fie 
was therefore acquitted a second time, and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of clear and 
plain evidence against tlie offender, a certain slave, who was 
called the Afgilian, came to them, and brought them a letter, 
written by Pausanias himself to the king of Persia, which the 
slave was to have carried and delivered to Artabazos. It must 
be observed by the way, that this Persian governor and Pausa- 
nias had agreed togetlier, immediately to put to death all the 
couriers they mutually sent to one another, as soon as their 
packets or messages were delivered, that there might be bo 
possibility left of tracing out or discovering their coi*respond- 
ence. . The Argilian, who saw none of his fellow-seiTants that 
were sent expresses return back again, had some suspicion ; 
and when it came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he was 
entrusted wit^, in which Artabazus was really desired to kill 
him pursuaqt to their agreement. This was the letter the slave 
put into the hands of the Ephori ; who still thought even this- 
proof insufficient in the eye of the law, and therefore endea* 
Toured to corroborate it by the testimonv of Pausania)s him- 
sclfl ThfJ slave, in concert with them, withdrew to the tem- 
ple of Kcptune in Tenaros, as to a secure asylum* Two small 
dosets were purposely made there, in which the Ephori and 
sqme Spartans bid themselves. The instant Pausanias was in* 
forn)ed that th^ Argilian had fled to thi§ temple, he hastened 
thither^ to inquire the reason. The slave confessed that he had 
opened the letter ;. and that .finding by th^ contents of it he 
was to be put to deatl>, he bad fled to that temple to save his 
life. As Pausanias could not deny the fact, he made the best 
excuse tie Could ; promised the slave a great reward ; obliged 
him to promise not to mention what had passed between them 
to any person whatsoever. Pausanias then left him. 

Pausanias's g^uilt was now but too evident. The moment h« 
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-wa-s returned to the city, the Ephori were resolved to seize him. 
From the aspect of oHe of th«se magistrates, be plainly per- 
oeived that some evil design was hatchi!^ against him, and 
tHevefore h« ran witlithe utmost speed toQie temple of Pallas 
ca.lled Chalcicecos, near that place, and gojt into it before thcr 
pursuers could o^^ertake him. The entrance was immediately 
stopped up with great stcmes ; and history informs us, that the^ 
oriminal's mother set the first example on that occasicm. They , 
Tiow tore of the roof of the chapel : but as the Ephori did not , 
dare to take him out of it by force, because this would hav^.- 
been a violation of that sacred asylum, they resolved to leave 
liim exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, and accord- 
ingly he was starved to death. His corpse was buried not far 
from that place ; but the oracle of the Delphos, whom they - 
consulted soop after, declared, that, to appease the anger of. 
tbe goddess, who was justly offended on account of the viola- ^ 
tio» of her temple, two statutes mu^ be set up there in honour, 
of Pausanias, which %vas done accordingly. . 

StK'.h was the end of jPausanias, whose wild and inconsider-f 
ate ambition had stifled in him all sentiments of jprobit^y, ho- ' 
nour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, and of^ hatred and 
aversion for the barbarians : sentiments which, in some mea- . 
sure, were inherent in all the Greeks, and particularly In the 
Lacedemonians. 



SECTION XVI. 

THEMISTOCLES f LIES IfOR S«ELTER TO KING A»METUSr. 

The MIST OGLES* was also charged with being an accom- 
plice of Pausanias. He was then in exile. A paiisionate thirst 
of glory., and a strong desire to command arbitarily over the 
citizens, had made him very odious to them. H^had built^ . 
very near his house, a temple in honour of Diana, under this, 
title, *' To Diana, goddess of good counsel ;" as hinting to 
the Athenians, that he had given good counsel to their citv, 
and to all Greece ; and he also had placed his statue in it, 
which was standuig in Plutarch's time. It appeared, says he, 
fi-om this statue, that his physiognomy was as heroic as his 
valour. Finding that men lig^^^ned with pleasure to all the ca- 
lumnies^ his enemies spread against him, to silence them, he 
was for ever expatiating, in all public assemblies, on the ser- 

• Thucyd. 1. i. p. 89, 90. Plut. in Thcmist. c. cxxiii. cxxiv/ Corn. 
Ncp. in 'Ihemist. c viii. 



Yit^ li« had d<>ne M^ cotintiy. As thcjr wfere at last tired 
with hearing him repeat this so often, '' How I says he to 
them/" areyon weaty of having ^d offices frequently done 
**^you by the ssime beAon^?" tte did; not consider, that put- 
tifig them so" ofbeh m 'mihd * or his serV'ices, was m a ihanner' 
reproaching them With their hfavihg forgot them, -which was' 
^nbt Very obliging ; and he seemed nottd kno\v, ^at the.sor- 
ctt w&y to acquire 'applause is to leave the bestoW^itg of it to 
others, and to resolve to do such things bnly as 'are praise- 
WWttiy ; and that a frequent repetition of one*8 own virtue 
a'Ad exalted actiohsj is so far from appeasing envy,' that it only 
inflames it." 

t Themistocles, after having been banished from Athens hj 
the ostracism, withdrew to Argos, He was there when Pau- 
•imiks was prosecuted asatrMtor, who had conspired against 
his cbuntry . He had at Arst concealed his m achinatf <Jh8 from 
Therinstotles^ though he was one of hisbest friends ; but as 
soon as he was expelled Ms country, Utid highly rcdented that 
injury, he disclosed his projects to him, and pressed ftim to join 
in them. To induce his compliance, he showed him the letters 
which the king of Persia wrote to him ; and endeavoured to 
anlmatie htm against the Athenian*, by painting their injustic 
and ingratitude in the strongest colours. However, Themis- 
tocles rejected with indignation thg proposals of Pausanias, 
and refused peremptorily to engage in any manner in his 
schemes : but then he concealed what had passed between 
them, and did not discover the enterprise he had formed ; 
whether it was that he imagined Pausania* woiidd renoimce it 
of himself, or was persuaded that it would be discovered some 
other way ; it not oeing possible for so dangerous and ill con- 
certed an enterprise to take effect. 

After Pausanias's death,several letters and other things were 
found among his papers, which raised a violent suspicion of 
Themistocles. The Lacedamonians sent deputies to Athens, 
to accuse and have sentence of death passed upon him ; and 
sdch of the citizens who envied him, joined these accusers* 
AVistides had now a fair opportunity of reven^Ug himself on 
his rival, for the injurious treatment he had received from him, 
had his soul been capable of so crtiel a satisfaction. But he 
refused absolutely td joiA in so horrid a combination ; as little 
inclined to delight in the misfortunes of his adversary, as he 

* Hocmolestum est. Nam est hxc commemorat'ia quasi exprobatio 
est imrnemoris beneficii. Terent. in Anfllr. 
\ Plut. in Themist. p. 112. 
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had before been to tegret his mcceyses. Tbcroistjock&auwcr- 
ed by letters all tl;ie calumnies with wUich he was charged ; 
and represented to the Athenians, that as he liad ever been 
fond of rulixig, and his temper heii^ such as would not suffer 
him to be lorded over by others, it was hig^hly improbable that 
he should have a design to deliver up liimselfy a^d all Greece, 
to enemiett and baii>arians» 

In the mean time the people^ too ttroni^ly wrought upon by 
his accusers^ sent some persons tO'Seize lum, that he might be 
tried by the council of Greece. Thcmistocles, having timely 
notice of it, went into the island of Corcyra, to whose inha- 
bitantshe formerly had done some service : however, not think- 
ing himself safe there, he fled to Epirus ; and findmg himself 
still pursued by the 'Athenians and Lacedaemonians, out cf de- 
spair he made a very dangerous choice, which was,, to fly to 
Admetus, king of Molossus, for refuge. This* prince, having 
formerly desired the aid of the Athenians, and being refused 
with ignominy by Thcmistocles, who at that time presided in 
the government, had retained the deepest resentment on that 
account, and declared, that he would take the first opportu- 
nity to revenge himself : ButThemistocles^ imagining that ia^ 
the unhappy situation of his affairs, the recent envy of his 
fellow-citizens was more to be feared ttian the ancieht gradgc 
of that iLing, was resolved to run the hazard of it. • Being 
come into the_ palace of that monarch, upon being infornicd 
that he was absent, he addressed hinaself to the ^uccu, who 
received him very graciously, and instructed him m the man- 
lier it was proper to make 'his request; Admetus being return- 
ed, Theniistocles takes the king's ston in his arms, scat* him- 
self on his hearth amidst his household gods, ilnd there telling 
Wm who he was, and the cause why he fled to him f{)r refuj;e, 
he imploi-es his clemency, owns that his life is in his hand, m- 
treats him to forget the past, and reprc onts to Mm that no 
action can be more worthy a gr*at king than to exercise cle- 
niency. Admetus, surj-insed and moved with compassion in 
seeing at his feet, in ^o humble a posture, the greatest man of 
all Greece, andtheconqu?;rorof all Asia, raised him iliimedJ- 
atelv from the ground, and promised to protect him against 
all his enemies. Accordingly, wheti the Athenitos and La* 
cedatmonians came to demand him, he refused absolutely to 
deliver up a person who had made his palace his asvlum, in 
the firm persuasion that it would be saci'ed and inviolable. 

Whilst he was at the court of this prince, one of his friends 
found an opportunity to carry off his wife add cliUdren from 
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' Athens, Md to send them to hkn ; £or Whi<^ that peraoti was 
some time alter seiiied and condemned to dk. > With regard to 
ThemifitDcles's effects, his friends secured the greatest part of 
them for him, which they afterwards found opportunity^ to re- 
mit him; but allthat could be discovered* which amounted to 
100 « talents, was carried to the public treasury. Wlien he 
entered upon the administration, he was not worth three ta- 
lents. I shall leave thui: illustrious es&ile for some time in the 
court of king Admetus, to resome the sequel of this history. 

SECTION XV^L ; 

.ARISTIDES'S J)ISIVTER£ST£J> AnMlNISTRATW)N JOF THE 
PUBLIC TREASURE. — HIS DEATH A^D EULOGIUM. 

I have before observed t^ that-tiie conmmand oif Greece had 
passed ft'om Sparta to tljLe Athenians* Hitherto the cities and 
Jia.tioiis of Greece had indeed contributed some sums of tnohcy 
towards carrying qn Ijle expence of the war against the bar^ 
barians, ; but this repartition or diyisi9nl^a4 ^iway,5;9<:QWQned 
"greats fei^d^j because, it was not maie in a just or eqiial propor- 
Jion. ft was thought proper, under this new government, to 
lodge in the i^nd of l)elos> the ce:mmoh treasure of Greece ; 
lo fix new rcgwiations with rej^ard to the public iponies ; and 
to lay such a tape a<s might be regulated accordfng^ to jthe reve« 
hue of each ci^^ and state : in wder that the expfnces being 
equally borne^by the; several individuals who composed the 
bpdjr of the allies, no one mijjht have reason to hiurmur*. The 
business was, to find. a person of so honest and incornipt a 
mihd^ as to discharge' faithfully an employment of so delicate 
and dangerous a kind, the due administration, of which so 
nearly concerned the public welfare. All the allies cast their 
eyes jippn Aristides ; a9cordingly they invested him with full 
powers, and appoint him tp levy a tax on each of them, re- 
lying entirely on his wisdclm and justice. 
^ ,Tiie citizenshadiio pause to repent their choice. tHeprc«r 
yided over t^ieti^easuiy witli the fidelity and disinterestedness of 
SI man whp looks upon it. as a capital crime to embezzle the 

' * W,0Q6 crewns French,' aboqt I., ^siorf Sterling, 
■" f Plut. in Awst^ p. 333,^ 334. IJit^d. l.'xi. p. 36.. 

, \ Tu quiaem orbis t'erntrum rationts aditinistras ; tain abstinen- 
tcr Quam.aU^nii;s, tarn diligenter quam tuas, .tarn religiose quam 
ptiblrcst. In t>ffici6 amdi;effi'conseqiiCris, in quo odium vhare difit- 
cile est* Seoec. lib. de brevit. vit. cap. xviii. 



mallest portion of another's poisessiona ; with thj^care and ac- 
ivity of a father of a familyt in the management of his own 
estate ;' and with the caution and integrity; of a person who 
:onsicl|ers tKe pubii9 n>diiies at saqred; In fine,. he svLCceeded 
in what is e^uaJOtyc^Lnpilt and extraordina;ry, \\^, to acquire 
the love of all in an pmce, in w.hich he tl^ escajiea the public 
odium gain§ a great po^nt Such is the glorious^ character 
-which Seneca gives of a person charged with -an employment 
of alm^ost the san^ ]i:ind> and the noblest- eulogium that can be 
given such asadn^inister public reyenues. It is the exact picture 
of Aris^ides. He discovered so much probity and wiwlom in 
the exeTCise of. this office, that no man comph^ine^^-; ;uid those i 
times were considered ever after as the golden agf^ that is, the '. 
period m which G^^fiecehad attained it^ highest pitch of virtue • 
and happiness. A^^d, indeed, the tax. which he had feed, in 
the whol^9 to 460 talents, was raised by Pericl^ to 6OO5 and 
soon after to 1300 talents: it was not that the expences.of 
the war were increased, but tlie treastfre was employ^ to very 
useless purposes, in manual distrit)utipns to the Atheoians, in * 
solemnizing of games and festivals, in building of temples and 
public edifices ; not. to mention, that the hsmds of these who 
superintended the treasury were not .always so clean and in- ; 
corrupt as those of Aristjdes. This wise and equitable con^ 
duct secured him, to latest posterity, the^glorious jsuri^ame of ; 
"the Just." , ,; , . ; 

"Nevertheless, Plutarch relate^ an action of Aristides,.which 
shows that the Greeks (the same may be sai.d of the Romans) 
had a very narrow and imperfect idea of justice. They con- . 
fined the exercise of it to Uie interior, as it were, of civil so- 
ciety ; and acknowledged that the individuals were bound to 
observe strictly its several roa^cims : bi^ with regard to their , 
country, to the, republic (their great idol to which they reduc- . 
cd every thing), they thoi^ght in a quite different .manner;* 
and Imagined themselves essentially obliged to sacrifice to it, , 
not only their liyes and possessions, but even their religion.and ' • 
the most sacred engagements, in.opposition to,, and contempt 
of the most sotemn. oaths. This will appear evidently in what 
follows. 

* After the regulation had been made in respect to* the tri- 
butes of which I have just spoken, Aristides, having settledjthc 
several artticles of the alliance, made the confederates take an 
' oath to observe theip punctually, and^ he himself .swore in tlie 



Plut. in vJt. Arist. p. 333, 334. 
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name of the Athenians ; and in ■deno\inci!ig the curses >^hich 
always accompanied the oaths, hcthrew into the sea, pursuant 
to the usual custom, large bars of red hot iron. But the ill 
state of the Athenian affairs forcing them aftetwards to in- 
fringe some of thdse ^articles, and to govern a little more arbi- 
trarily, he entreated them to vent those curses oo liim, and 
discharge themselves thereby of the punishment due to su^h as 
had forsworn themselves, and who had been reduced to it by 
the unhappy situation bf their aflbirs. Theophrastus tells us, 
that in general (these words are borrowed fi'oni Plutarch) 
Aristides, who executed all matters relating to himself or the 
public with Uie most impartial and rigoixnis justice, used to 
act, in his administration, several things, accoi^ing as the exi- 
gency of affairs and the welfare of his country might require; 
it being his opinion, that a government, in order to support 
itself, is on some occasions obliged to have recourse to injus- 
tice, of which he gives the following example. One day, « 
the Athenians were debating in their council, about bringing 
to' their city, in opposition to the articles of the treaty, the 
common treasures of Greece, which were deposited in Deios : 
the Samians having opened the debate ; when it was Aris- 
tides's turn to speak, he said, that tlie dislodging of the treasure 
was an unjust action, but useful, and made this opinion tate 
pkice. 'This incident ishows, that, the pi*etended' wisdom of 
the heathens was overspread with great obscurity and error. 
•It was scarce possible tb have a greater contempt for riches 
tli^n Aristides had. Themistdcles, who wasrhot pleased with 
the encomiums bestowed on other men, hearmg Aristides ap- 
plauded for the noble disinterestedness with which he adminis- 
tered the public treasures, did but laugh at it ; and said, that 
the praises bestowed upon him for it, showed no greater merit 
or virtue than that of a strong chest, which faithfully preserves 
all the monies that are shut up in it, without retaining any. 
This low sneer was by way of reverige for a stroke of raillery 
that had stung him to the quick. Themistcclcs saying, that, 
Ml his opinion, the greatest talent a general could pt)ssess was, 
to be able to forcisee the designs of an enemy ; "This talent," 
replied Aristides, " is necessary ; but there is another no less 
*' noble and worthy a general, that is, to have clean hands, and 
" a s«ul superior to venalty and views of interest." Aristides 
might vei7 justly answer Themistocles in this manner, since 
he was i-eally very jKwr, though'hc had i>os8cssed the highest 
employments in the state. He seemed to have an innate love 
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for poverty ; and, so far from being ashamed of it, he thought 
it reflected as much glory on him as all the trophies and 
victories he had won. History gives us a shining instance of 
this. 

Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, and the most 
wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear before the 
judges. The accuser, laying very little stress on the cause it- 
self reproached him especiaUy with permitting Aristides, his 
wife and children, to live in poverty, at a time when he him- 
self wallov^ed in riches, Callias perceiving that these re- 
proaches made a strong impression on the jttdges, he summon- 
ed Aristides to declare before them whether he had not often 
pressed him to accept of large sums of money^and whether he 
had not obstinately refused to accept of his offer, with saying, 
that he had more reason to boast of his poverty than Callias of 
his riches ; that many persons were to be found who had 
made a good use of their wealth, but that there were few who 
bore tl^ir poverty with magnanimity, and even joy ; • aad that 
none had cause to blush at their abject condition, but such as 
had reduced themselves to it by their idleness, their intempe- 
rance, their profusion or- dissolute conduct. * Aristides de- 
clared that his kmsman had told nothing but tiie truth, and 
added, that a man whose frame of mind is such as to suppress 
a desire of superfluous things, and who confines tlie wants of 
life within the narrowest limits, besides its freeing him from , 
a thousand impoi'tunate cares, and leaving him so much mas- 
ter of his time as to devote it entirely to the public, it also ap- 
proaches him' in some measure to the Deity, who is wholly 
void of cares or wants. There was no man in the assembly, 
but, at his leaving^ it, would have chosen ^ be Aristides, 
though so poor, rather than CaH.as with all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato's glorious testimony 
of AYistides's virtue, for which he looks upon him as infinite- 
ly superior to all the illustric>us men his cotemporaries» The- 
mistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, says he, filled, indeed, their 
city with splendid edifices, with pcklicos, statues, rich orna- 
ments, and other vain superfluities (tf that kind ; but Aris- 
tides did all that lay in his power to enrich every part of it 
with virtue : now to raise a city to true happiness, it must 
be made virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another ciixumstance in Aristides's 
life, which, though of the simplest kind, reflects the greatest 
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* Plut, in coropar. Arist. et. Cat. p. 355* 
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hoQoar on kim, and may serve as an excellent lessoD. )t tsio 
tiie beautiful * treatise, in which he ioquireSf whett^er it i9 
-in>oper for old men to concern ihem^lves with affairs of g^ 
veiTunent ; and where he points out admirably well the vari- 
ous services they may do the statt even in an advanced age. 
We are not to faitcy, says he^ that all pubUc services T^nir^ 
great motion and hurry, siich as to l^arang^Q the people to- 
preside in the ^vemment, or to head armies: anoild man, 
wliose mind is mformed with wisdomi may, without soisg 
ij^broad, exercise a kind of magistracy in it, which thou^ se- 
cret and obscure, is not therefore^ the less important ; and that 
is, in training up youth by good counsel, teaching them the 
various springs of policy, and how to act in public affairs* 
Aristidcs, adds Plutarch, was not always in of&ce, but was 
always useful to it. His house was a public school of viitne, 
wisdom, and policy. It was open to aU yoimg Athenians 
who were lovers of virtue, and these used to coaisuh him as 
an oracle. He pjave them the kindest reception, heard them 
with patience, mstructed.them with familiarity, and endea- 
voured, above all things, to animate their courage, and injure 
them with confidence. It is observed particularly, * that Ci- 
mon, afterwards so famous, was obliged to him for this im- 
portant service. 

Plutarch f divided the life of statesmen into three ages. 
In the first, he would have thenvleam the principles of go- 
vernment ; in the second, reduce them to practice ; and in 
liie third, instruct others. 

\ History dot^s not mention the exact time wh*en, nor place 
where Aristides died ; but then it pays a glorious testimony 
to his memory, when it assures us, tliat this great man, who 
had x>ossessed the highest employments in the republic, and 
had the absolute dispell of its treasures, died poor, and did 
not leave money enough to defray the expencesof his funeral; 
so that the government was obliged ta bear the charge of it, . 
and to maintain his family. His daughters were married, and 
Lysimachus his son was subsisted, at'the expence of the Pry- 
taneura ; which also gave the daughter of the latter, after his 
death, the pension with which those were honoured who had 

• Plat, in compar. Arist. et Cat. p. 795— 797. 

t He ap|>lies on this cccasion to the custom used in Rome, where 
the VestaU spent the first 10 years in learning their office, and this- 
waA a kind of noviciate ; the next ten years they employed in the ex- 
ercise of their funcdons, and the last 10 in instructing the young , 
novices in thetn, 

I Piut. in Arist. p. 334,335, 
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fcfcen victorknis al \ht 01)nnt)ic gsiineg. Plutarch relates oh 
this oocasioii the liberality of the Athenians in favour of tiic 
posterity of Aristogiton their deliverer, who were fallen to 
decay ; and he adds, that even in his time, almost 600 yearte 
afber, the same goodness and liberality still subsisted. It wa^ 
glorious for a city to have preserved tot so many centuries its 
^nerosity and gratitude, and a strong motive to animate in- 
dividuals, who were assured that their cl^ildren would enjoy 
the rewards which death might prevent thiem from receiving! 
It was delightful to see the remote posterity of the defenders 
and deliverers of the commonwealth, who had inherited no- 
thing froni their ance^ors but the glory of their actions, 
maintained for so many ages at tlie expence of the public, in 
consideration of the services their families had i-etodered. They 
Hved in this manner with much more honour, and called up 
the remembrance of tlieir ancestors with tnach greater splen- 
dour, than a multitude of citizens whose fathers had been stu^- 
dious only of leaving them great estates, which generally do 
toot long survive those who r^iised them, and often leave their 
posterity nothing but the odiOQS remembrance of the injustice 
^nd oppression 6r which they were acquired. 

The greatest honour which tfie ancients have done Arls*- 
tides, is ih bestowing on him the gloriotts title of "the lust.*' 
He gained it, not by one particular action, but tty the Whote 
tenor of his conduct and acti«is» Plutarch makes a reflec- 
tion on this occasion, which being very remarkable, I think 
it incumbent on me not to otaft. 

t Among the several virtues of Aristides^ says this judicisus 
author, ihat for which he was most renowned was his justice, 
because this virtue is of most general use, its benefits extend- 
ing to a greater number of persons, as it is the fbundationi 
and in a manner the soul of every public office and eroplby- 
ment. Hence it ^as that Aristides, though hi lowcircum- 
^nces, and of mean extracticto, merited the title of Just ; a 
title, says Plutarch, truly royal, or rather truly divine ; but 
tftxe of which princes are seldom ambitiotis, becauto generally 
ignorant of its beauty and excellency. They choose rather 
to be called f the conquerors of cities, aAd ikt thunderbolts 
of war, and sometimes even eagles and lions ; preferring the 
vain honour of poknpous titles, which convey no other idea 
but violence and slaughter, to Uie solid glory of those exprea 

* Vidn Btook V. Art. viii. f l*l«t. \t vit. Arist. p. Jtl, 32^. 

^ Poliorcetes, Cerauni Nicanores. 
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siveof goodness and virtue. They do not know, contiiiues 
Plutarch, that of the three chief attributes of the Deity, of 
whom kings boast themselves the image, I mean, immortality, 
power, and justice ; that of these thri^ attributes, I say^ the 
■first of which excites our admiratioji and desire, the' second 
fills us with dread and terror, and the thiixl inspires us vrith 
love and respect ; this last only is truly and personally com- 
municated to man, and is the only one that can conduct him 
to the ether two ; it being impossible for maa to become truly 
immortal and powerful but by being just 

* Before I resume the sequel of Uiis history, it may not be 
improper to observe, that it was about this period the fame of 
the Greeks, still more renowned for the wisdom of their polity 
than the glor^ of their victories, induced the Romans to have 
recourse to their lights and kiaowledge. Rome formed ^n- 
der kings, was in want of such laws as were necessary for the 
good government of a commonwealth, f For this purpose 
the Romans sent deputies to copy the laws of the cities of 
Greece, and particularly of Athens, which were still better 
adapted to the popular government that had been established 
after the expulsion of the kings. On this model the ten ma- 
gistrates, called Decemviri, and who were invested with ab- 
solute authority, were created : these digested the laws of 
th« twelve tables, which are the basis of the Roman law* " 



SECTION XVIII. >. 

DEATK or X£BX£S, KILLED BT ARTABAMUS— HIS 
CHARACTER. 

The ill success of Xerxes in his expedition against th* 
Greeks t, and which continued afterwards, at length discou- 
raged him. Renouncing aU thoughts of war and conquest^ 
.he abandoned himself entirely to luxury and ease, and was stu** 
dious of nothing but his pleasures. ^ Artabanus, a native of 
Hyrcania, captain of his guards, and who had been long one 

• A. M. 3532. A. Rom. 302. 

f Missi legati Athenas, jussique inclytas leges Solonis describere, 
etaliarum Grsecix civitatum instituta. mores, jura<jue noscete. De- 
cern tabutarum leges j>erlatae sunt (quibus adject % spt)teadux),^ui nunc 
•quoquc'in hoc immensoaHarum isui)€r alias privatarum legnm cumiilo, 
tons omnia puWici privatiquc est juris. - Liv. 1. iii.n. 31. et 34. 

i A.M. ^31. Ant.J.C.473. Ctei.c.ii. Diod.l. xi.p.52 Justia 
1. iii. c. 1. 

5 This was not the Artcbanu? uncle to Xerxes. 
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trf hig dMef favourites, found that this dissolute' conduct hft4 
drawn upGn> him' the contempt of his sutjects: He therefore 
imagined tl»et' this would be a favourable opportunity to con- 
spire against hibdOi^ereign ; and his aml^tion was so vas^that 
he flattered (himself with the hopes of succeeding him irt the 
throne ♦. It is very lik^y that he was excited to the com-^ 
mission^df tMiilB eriUne ftx)m another motive. Xerxes hadcom* 
manded him to tnurder Darius his eldest son, but for what causs 
history is silent. As tihis order had been given at a t>anquetj 
and when the company was heated with wine, he did not 
doubt but t&at Xetxes would forget it, and therefore was not 
in haste to obey it : however, he was mistaken, fbr the king 
complsdnMupontlJat a^ccount, which made Artabantis dread 
his re6enl;ft)e»t, taiid 'therefore- he resolved to prevent him* 
Accordingly- he f>reVailed upon Mithridates, ofte of the eu^ 
nuchs ef th^ palace, and great chamberlain, to engage inluir 
oonspiracyy and by his means entered the chamber ^wheref tM 
king lay, fcmd murdered him in his sleep. He t^iten went im-' 
mediately to Artaxerxes, the third 9ork of Xei'xcs. He in- 
formed hitn of the murder, charging Darius his eldest brotlief 
with it ; as if itnpsitiende to ascend the throne had promptiei* 
him to that execrable deed. He added, that to secure the; 
crown to him«ell, 4ie wad resolved tomnrder him also, far 
which teafton it V^ould be absolutely necessary foi^him to fee^ 
upon his guard. ^These words havitig^made suoh an impt^es- 
sion on Artaxerxes {a youth) afe Artabanus desh^dy he went 
immediately ifnto his brother's apartment, whJere* being as$i8t- 
ed by AnabatiusaAd hits guards, he murdered him. 'Hystas-i 
P^ Xerxes's 8^ei>d son, was next heir to the crown after' 
Darius ; but as he was then in Bactriana, of which he wa«: 
governor, Artabanus sestted Artaxerxes on the throne, but 
did iM)t design to sufl^r him to enjoy it longer tlian he had 
loomed a iaiction strrtig enough to drive hiih froih it and as- 
eend iKiiifhself. His great authority had gained him a^mal- 
tttude of creatures ; bei^id>es this, he had seven sons, who were 
<if a very tall stature, handsome, strong, courageous, and rais-» 
ed to the highest employments in the empire. The aid he 
hoped- to receive from them ^fras the chief ^motive of his rais- 
ing his views so high. But whilst he was attempting to com-^ 
plete his design, Artaxerxes being informed of this plot by 
Megabysus, who had married one of his sisters, he endeavour- 
ed to anticipate him, and killed him (before he had anoppor- 
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Thus w«Uiwcsecwth« ciKipC Xt^«»^ whpw^.c»^<rf t;t« 
nmstfiawerfal princes thAtev^ liyQ4* J^ynouli i^^p^^^kaafo? 
IB9 to antitipftte the reader wjtU r^ipwjfc |o tb0 j«4s9»»ill Iw 
(Might to farm of hiip. W% ^e^ ton tt«toi«id^4l?i* i¥*ifttftv«r 
i» greatest a!i4ino9tft9g!tt6t mtji^ o^^kttfrf «iJdi|)UAd* to 
9io«tjBxtefiaiye empire at that time in t&e wi^f)fi» i»in«|t1$« trtSftr 
9tires, aii4 an incredible nun^ber of l^gA % weU «$ ^^^fofprnl 
But all tliese things are round him^ iK»t m l^m* ai»d aMQO 
IttStre to his natural qualities ; fqry l^'a bln^^ne^^ tx)o QOifitoon 
$Q princ^a^ and great o^en, born in ti^ ml^% ^C aU t^rri^itgild 
Qesslnga, heir to bQundlew.pp^^if» a^ i^ Ifistrcth^ibaft am 
luminothUkg) he had accufitoviie^ l^i^sf^f lf^Ju4s9.<€<U9 0iffn 
taieiitfi and per^nal merijt ^m the ^t^rj^f of hisj^i^tM 9tat 
^yofi and^KAl^. . He disregards the wi^c<;^uns^la: of A^lahaSAVl 
bUbUftolfi^aiid of Demaratus, who alone had courage enoMf^to 
ape)^ truth to him ; aad hc^aQdqned hiinself to«;pvirti6rS|tha 
adorers of lus fortune, whose whole study, it was to sooth his 
passion^* He proportion's and pretends to regulate the success 
^ his enterprises by l^ie eaftent of his power. T^'P Slavic mjb* 
Btlssion of so n^my nations no longer 9ootii9 liiia.ayiliition^. and* 
little affected witK tpo easy an obedience, hie ^ea ^oi^s^f^ in 
e;i(erci^ng his powei^ o^er tibie eleflftents, iai»\«ttnig hia v-tjr 
throng moi^^tainS) and mfki^g ^m naiHs^bl^, in d^sit^qg 
tike alar for having hrciken down the bridge^ and in foo^shfy uA^ 
teiAptinff t^ sh^^e the waves, by throwlnj^ cliain^ kite tik^n. 
Big-«¥fQln with a ehUdJy^h vanity andt4 Twwioup^prid% ho 
le^ upon himseli^ as the arbiter of nature : he imagifkos th»( 
aofc A nation in ^e^orld will dare to i^ait his ajrrivai ; a»d 
imdly and pre$ti[nptuou^ly relies on tlie nuUi(S)S of men and 
i^ps which, he drags after hioau .But;W!hf^) after ^t^h*^ 
oC Balaminrhe behcJds the sad ruinsy the shaipefidtJpemniwi ol 
his numberless troops jscattered ov^er aU ftreeo^ S hft fteft 
19 sensible of ^ew&de dififfewtece ^ween an atm^f aiK^ a 
crc^wd of jgften. In a word, to form, a right judgor^mt ^ 
;KerKe.s, we need but contrast ham^iiiitha citiae»of Ji^lti^^ht 
Miltiades, Themistocles or Aris^des. lot the W^tte? we find all 
the good sense> prudence, ability in war, valour, and grea^^ess 
of SQwd i in the former we siee nothing hut vanity, pi^, o^^ti-» 
nacy, the meanest and ihost |rovellmg sentiments^ %nd fi<me* 
times the moat hoTf id barban^. . ,; j 

f Stratusque per totam passim Grxciam Xerxes intellexit, qosn- 
tum ab exerciru tui>badiBfa«et. •Sene'c.dKJteRes.l. vi. c. 22. 



BOOK VII- : 

HISTORY 

tnr THE " ' ' 

PERSIANS AND GRECIANS- 

T«n firsi 9M(Ki thir4 e¥^pt^« of thi^ bopk indod^ the hlstoiy qI tb*- 

coiuaii^ tJUe r^i^n i>f A^^xtm^ t'OngiRV^nsa ^ the last aajt y «»r»9f 
wlucti aiu^cr tQ the §ix fir^t of the PeJoponnc^ian war- Thi», 
space oftirhe begin? *t the yc»» of the world 353 X, and ends j^t t^ST9. 
The second chapter comprehends the other tra,nsactions 9f the 
Gtecksi vrbkh, hajipen^a bdth in Sicily and Italy* during, the in- 
tervid above mentioned. ' 

CHAP, I. 

THIS ch^LQter kcludes th^ hi^toiy of the Persians S4)4 
Grqek^s, fronp[;th^ feejinning of Artaxer:)ce$'s reign to 
Iho P^Iopof^i^«i9ui w^> wl^ t>egaa m thQ 4:^d y e»r of that 

SECTION L 

4ftT^^PXX|:S SUIKS T|l£ FACTIOH OF ABTABAWUSy (J^. 

Th« Qareek historian^ give tihis prinee the mmame of Loo-* 
nmaans. Stnto * says H vas. because his hands were so kn^^ 
u^ wh^i he stood tifri^t he ccmld touch his l^nees wi& 
thtafi ; hilt accordihg to Plutarch ti it was because his Hght 
htftd wa& IfHigetT th»a his left Hstd it not beea for this fade* 
niish, he woidd have been the most graceful man erf hia age. ^ 
He Was still mixre remarkable for his goodncsst and generosity. 
He re^ctd alput 4t yeais. 

/ JMIi|.3Hr.p.7:54» A.li.3531. Ant. J: C 473. 
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* Aldioagh Artaxerxes, by the death «f Artabanus, was de- 
livered from a dangerous competitor, there were still two ob- 
stacles in his way 9 befiire he could establish lumself in the 
^uiet possession of his throne-; 'onex)f Which was, his brother 
[ystaspesy governor of Bactriana ; and the other, the faction 
ofArtabanos. He began by the latter* 

Artabanus had left seven sons and a great number of par- 
tisans, who assembled to revenge las deativ- These, and the 
adherents'of Artaxerxes, fought a bloody battle, in which a 
great number of Persian nobles lost their lives. Artaxerxes 
having at last entirely defeated hfeienemies; put t5 ^eath all 
who had engaged in this con^iracy. He took an exemplary 
vengeance of those who were concerned in his father's mur- 
der, and particularly of Mithridatus the eunycb, who had l>e- 
trayed him, and who was executed in "die fallowing manner: 
Het was laid on his back in a kind oif horse-trough jand strong- 
ly fastened to the four comers of it. Evfety part' of him, ex- 
cept his head, his hands, and feet, which came out at holes 
made for that purpose, was covered with another trough. In 
this horrid situation victuals, were given him from time to 
time; and in case of his rejFusal toeatit, they were Torced 
down his throat ; honey, mixed lyith milk, was given him to 
drink, and all his face was smeared with it, which.by that 
ineans attracted a numberless i]f)ultitude of flies, especially as 
he was perpetually exposed to the scorchmg Irays of tiie sun. 
the worms which bred in his excrements preyed upon his 
bowels. This criminal lived 15 or 20 days in inexpressible 
torments. 

Artaxerxes % having crushed the faction of Artabanus, was 
powerful enough to send an army into Bactriana, which had 
declared in favour of his brother ; but he was not succes^iil 
on this occauon. The two armies engaging, Hystaspes stood 
his ground so well, that if he did not gain tibie victosry^ he at 
least sustained no loss ; so that both armies separated with 
equal success ; and each retired to prepare for a second battle. 
Artaxerxes having raised a greater army than his, brother, 
not to mention that the whole empire declared in his &ivour, 
defeated him in a second engagement, and entirely ruined his 
party. By this victory he secured to lumself the quiet posses- 
sion of the empire. 

To S maintain himself in the throne, he removed all such 
governors of cities and province from tiieir employments, as^ 

• Ctes. c. SO; . - t'Plk. in Art4x» p. 10i9.* 
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he suspected to hold a correspondence with either of the fac- 
tions he had over<:ome, and substituted others on whom he could 
rely. He afterwards applied himself to the refbrmlnj^ the a- 
buses and disorders which had crept into the goverment. By 
his wise conduct and zeal for the public good, he soon ac- 
quired great i-eputation and authority, with the love of hi» 
subjects, the strongest support of sorereign power. 

SECTION II. 

THEMISTOCLES FLIES TO AATAXERXES* 

AccoRi>li«ro to Thucydides % Themistocles fled to thfo 
prince in the beginning of his rei^ v ^^^ other authors, as 
Strabo, Plutarch, Diodoms, fix this incident under Xerxes 
his predecessor. Dr. Prideaux is of the latter opinion ; he 
likewise thinks that the Artaxerxes in question, is the same 
with him who is called Ahasuerusin scripture, and who mar- 
ried Esther : but we suppose, with the learned Archbishop 
Usher, that it was Darius the son of Hyftaspcs who espoused 
this ilhistrious Jewess. I have already declared more than 
once, that I would not engage in controversies of this kind ; 
and therefore, with regard to this flight of Themistocles into 
Per^a, and the history of Esther, I shall follow the opinion of 
the learned Usher, my usual guide on these occasio n s. 

We t have seen that Themistocles had fled to Admetus king 
of the Molossi, and had met with a gracious reception from 
him ; but the Athenians and Laccdsmonians would not suffer 
him to live in peace, and required that prince to deliver him 
up ; threatening, in case of refusal, to carry their arms into 
his country, ^metus, who was unwilling to draw such for- 
midable enemies upon hhnself, and much more to deliver up 
the man who had fled to him for refuge, informed him of the 
great danger to which he was exposed, and fiivoured his flight. 
Themistocles went as far by land as Pydna, a ci^ of Mace- 
donia, and there embarked on board a merchant snip, which 
was sailing to Ionia. None of the passengers knew him. A 
storm having carried this vessel near the i^and of Naxos, then 
l>esieged by the Athenians, the imminent danger to which 
Themistocles was exposed, obliged him to discover himself to 
the pilot and master of the ship ; after which, by entreaties 
and menaces, he forced them to ^il towards Asia. 

•A. M. 3531. 

t Thucyd. I. i. p. 90, 91. Plut. in Thcmist. p. 125—12)'. Diod. i^ 
381. p. 42—44. Cor. Ncp. iu Themist. c 8—10. 
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* TheftustDcles might on this occmi^cn call to dxind tte adw 
Yioe which hh father had glvieii him when an infant, Tite. tso la^ 
ifery Httlc stress cm the favour of the cammon pec^le. Tfecf 
ir^re ^ea walking together in the hathoiir* His&ther, p6iat^ 
lag to some rotten gaUeys that lav neglected on the straad^ 
<* Bdiold there," aayB he, « son,'*^ pointmg to thetn, « thtifc 
^' do the pec^le treat dteh* governors, when they can <k> them 
•* no fiirttier service." 

He was now arrived hi Coms^ a city of .^olia, in Asia Mi- 
nor. The king of Persia had set a price upon his head, and 
promised 900 1 talteht* to a*iy man vrtio should deliv^ him up. 
The whole coast was covered with peqpte;, who were ws^Hing 
for him. He fled to i¥^£) a little city of ^elia, where no 
one knew him exoe{)t Nicogenes, at whose house hfe lodgexL 
He was the most wealthy man in that country, and very mtiv 
nate with all the lords of the Persian court Themi^todefe 
was concealed some days in his house, till Nic<)genes sent hhn 
under a strong guard to Susa, in one of those covered chariolB 
in which the Perstam, who w ere extremely jealous, use to <ial> 

S their wives ; th«Ae who carried him telling everybody, that 
ey were Carrying a young Greek lady to a courtier bf great 
distinction. 

Being come to the Persian court, he waited upon theca|>i- 
tain of Ihe guards, i^id told him that he was a Grecian hf 
birth, and be^^ged the king would admit him t;oaridieBoe^ hav- 
mg matters of great imjportanoe to comtnUniGate to Mm. Tlk« 
officer iBformed him cl a cereitic«iy , which he knew Was in>- 
pu^fxirtabte to aonle Gr^ks^ but without which none were at- 
lowed to sptaJL to the king; and this was, to fall prostri^e be<> 
fore hhn. ^ Our laWs," »ays he^ " commaiAi us to honour 
^< the kii^ in thaA itMnoer, axKl to worsh^ him as the litii^ 
f ' image of the immortal God, who maintains and preserves aU 
^ things." Themiistocies promised to comply. Being admit*- 
ted tb audiehce, he fell on his face before, ^e king^ after tb6 
Persian ihanher \ and afterwards, rising up, " Great king ^," 
nays he, by an Inteipreter, " I am Thtmistodtes the Athenian, 
** Who having been banished hy the Greeks, am come to your 
** court in hopes trf finding an asylum in.it. I have indeed 
^ brought many calatnities on the Persians ; but, on the other 
^ tide, . I havt dbae tiiem no less services, by the salutary ad^ 

• Plut. in Thfemifili p. 112. 

1 200,000 crowns, or about 45,0001. Sterlinf. 

i Thucydides makes him say very near the same wbrds ; bat informs 
ah that Thehiistocles did ttOt speak them to the king, but sent thtM by 
way of letter btefokt be was introduced to hitti. 
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<< wiceft I lutire ghren them moare than ooce ; and I now am. 
<< able to do th^m more importaBt semkes than ever. My life 
<^ i& in your hands* You n\ay now exert your clemency^ or 
" display your yengeance : by the former you will preserve 
'^ your sapplisuat ; by the latter you >¥iU destrogr the greatest 
** enemy of Cirefcce,'* 

The kiog nnade him no answer avt this audience^ thoagh )m 
w%3 struck with admiration at hia great sense and boldsaess ; 
buthisioiT' informs u% he told his fri^ids, that he considered 
Themistoclea'a arriipal as a very great happiness ; that he im- 
plored hia god Arimanius always to inspire his enemies with 
s»ch thoBi^hJts^and to prompt i^m to bkniBh and make away 
with their most illastrious personages. It is added, that when 
this king was asleep, he started up three times in excess of joy, 
swd cried thrice, "I have got Themistocles the Athenian !'* 
The next ncnonung, at day^hreak, he sent for the greatest 
lords of hi& court, and commanded Themistocles to be brought 
before him, vvho expected nothing but destruction ; especially 
after what one of his guards, u^oa hearing his name, had said to 
him the night before, even in the presence-chamber, just as he 
had left the king, " Thou serpent of Greece, thou compound of 
^^ fraud and malice, the good gei^us of our prince brings thee 
" hither !" Howeve^he serenity which appeared in the king's 
face seemed to promise him a favourable reception. Themisto- 
cles was not mistaken ; for the lang begfin by making him a 
present, ctf 200 * talents, which sum he had pwmised to any 
one who should d^ver him up, which consequently was hia 
due, as Themistocles had brought him his head, by surrender* 
ing himself to him. He afterwards desired him to give an ac-^ 
count of the affairs of Greece. But as Themistocles could not 
express lus thoughts to the king without the assistance of an in- 
terpreter, he desired time might be allowed him to learn the 
Persian tongue ; hoping he then should be able to explain those 
things he was desirous of communicating tc him, better than 
he could by the aid of a third person. It is the same, says he, 
with the speech of a man, as with a piece of tapestry, which 
must be spread out and unfolded, to shqw the figures and other 
beauties wrought in it. Themistocles, having studied the Per- 
sian tongue 12 months, made so great a progress, tha,t he spoke 
it with greater elegance than the PeK&ians themselves, and con- 
sequently could converse with the king without the help of an 
inttrpreter* Thisprinoe treated him with uncommon marks 
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of friendship and esteem : he made him many a lady decod- 
ed from one of the noblest families in Persia ; gave him a pa- 
lace and an equipage suitable to it, and settled a noble p>ensiQo 
on him. He used to carry him abroad on his. parties ct hunt- 
ingy and every banquet and entertainment : and sometimes 
conversed privately with him, so that the lords of the court 
grew jealous and uneasy upon that account He even pre- 
sented him to the princesses, who honoured him with their 
esteem, and received his visits. It is observed, as a proof of the 
peculiar favour showed him, that by the king's special order, 
Themistocles was admitted to hear the lectures and discourses 
or the Magi, and was instructed by them in all the secrets of 
their philosophy. 

Another proof of his great ci^dit is related. Demaratus of 
Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded by the king 
to ask any tiling of him, he desired that he might be suffered 
to make his entry on horseback, into the city of Sardis, with 
the royal tiara on his head : a ridiculous vanity ! equally un- 
worthy of the Grecian grandeur, and the simplicity of a Lace- 
daemonian I The king exasperated at the insolence of his de- 
mand, expressed bis disgust in the strongest terms, and seemed 
resolved not to pardon him ; but Themistocles having inter- 
ceded* the king restored him to favour. 
- In fine, Themistocles was in such great credit, that under 
the succeeding reigif», in which the affairs of Persia were still 
more mixed with those of Greece, whenever the kings, were 
desirous of drawing over any Greek to their interest,' they 
used to declare expressly in tlieir letters, that he should be in 
greater favour with them than Themistocles had been with 
king Artaxerxes. 

It is said also that Themistocles, when in his most flourish- 
ing condition in Persia, he was honoured and esteemed by all 
the world, who were emulous in making their court to him, 
said one day, when his table was covered magnificently, 
<^ Children, T^e should have been ruined^ if we had not been 
« ruined." 

But at last, as it was judged necessary for the king's interest 
that Themistocles should reside in some city of Asia Minor, 
that he might be ready on any occasion which should present 
itself ; accordingly he was sent to Magnesia, situated on the 
Meander ; and for his subsistence, be^des the whole revenues 
of that city, which amounted to 50 * talents every, year, had 
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those of Myunte and Lainpsacus assigned him. One of the ci- 
ties was to fiimish him vrith bread, another with wine, and % 
tliird with other provisions. Some authors add two more, viz. 
for his furniture and clpthes. Such was the custom of the 
ancient kings of the east: instead of settling pensions on per- 
sons they i'^ warded, they gs^ve them cities, and sometimes even 
provinces, which, under the name of bread, wine. Sec. were 
to furnish them abundantly* with all things necessary for sup- 
porting, in a magnificent manner, their ftimily and equipage. 
Themistocles lived for some years at Magnesia in the utmost 
splendour, till he came to his end in the manner which will be 
related hereafter* 

SECTION m. 

CIMON ^E<iiNS to MAKE A .FIGUIK AT ATHENS. * 

. Th e Athenians * having lost one erf their most distinguislio^ 
citizens, as well as ablest generals, by the banishment of The- 
mistocles, endeavoured to i^etrieve that loss, by bestowittg the 
covimand of tlie armies on Cimon, who was not inferior to 
him in merit. 

Hc^qjept ^his youth in such e^esses as did him pohrfnour, 
and . ppresaged no good with regard to his future conduct 
fThe example of this illustrious Athenian, who passed his 
juveiiile years in so dissdute a maimer, and afterwards rose 
to so exalted a pitch of glory^, shows that parents must nc« al- 
ways despair of the happiness of a son, when wild and irregut 
Jiar in his youth ; especially when nature has endued him with 
genius, goodness of heart, generous inclinations, and an esteem 
for persons of merit. Such was the chai'acter of Cimon. The 
ill reputation he had drawn upon himpelf, having prejudijced 
the people against him, lie at first was very ill receive^^^y 
them ;■ whqi, being discouraged by this repuljse, ?ie resolved 
pi lay,8iside,all thoughts ofxonceruing himself with the alfdir« 
of the puhhc But Aristides percei v ing that his desolute tura 
of mind was united with many fine qualities, he consoled hi mi 
inspired him with hope, poirtie^ out the paths he sliould t^ke, 
instilled good principles into Sipi, and did not ^ little contri- 
bute by the excellent instructions he gave him, and the affec- 
tion he expressed for him on all occasions, to make him the 
man he afterwards appeared. What more important service 
caulcj^hp have4one his country I 

. * A. M.'3534. Ant. J. c!'4r0. Diod, 1. xl n. 4.1 riut. in Cim. w. 
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' * I*IuflEfc(h ob*er\^igt) thtit after CimoA had l|iid isidc his ju- 
venile exti^vagAi}ties, his conduct wks in y icings grc^t Jaiui 
ftoblc ; and that ht was nftt inferior to Miltiadfes citlier in c^- 
*»ft^e or Intripidl*^, nor td I'hemirstpcks'ih prudence and's^Use \ 
but that he 'Wa^ more just and viKnotis than titfeer df tlietn j 
liHd that without being at all infefio* to t)hcin ?n nrilitaty yh-f^ 
tues he surpassed them far in the |>racticfc ^fthe mat^ontH. 

It Would be of great advantage to a state, if those, -wto ex- 
eel in profesilbHs of ^ery kind, woul<!tak."^. pleasure sind ihate 
it their duty to fashion and instruct such youths as are rcmark- 
tible f!or the pi^gttaiwy lof t&elr pBtxs and goodneisiof d^^st- 
tion. They would thereby have an opportunity of serving 
their country even after their ^Mith, and of perpetuating in it, 
in the person of their pti^ils^ a tasle and inclination for true 
merit, and the practice of the wisest ni4§Lx;ipn^y . . . , . , ^ 

'fhe Athenians, k littte after Then^istdcl^^' had, left his 
«6Untry, having '^tif to ^ea a fleet under tlie conittiilnd of Ci- 
tnbn, tli^ son t>f Miftiades, took Eion, on the b^'k^'bf the 
Strymon, *Atfiphip^lis, arid' othet place* '(rf 'rttiE^ce ^ and as 
this was a irefy fruitful comiti*y, CimoTi planted a colony, in it, 
and sent 10,000 Athenians thither for that purp^^ef-.' * 
r t The fate of fcfou \h of td6 Singular- aliha to^bii iiWimed 
hete. Bogesl Hv;fts goVeHior of it tuiti^r the k^rhf-df Hei^jia, 
«ind atted'witn such a zeal and fidelity for his sof^'dfc^l^, a$ 
hax^e few examples. When bej^eged by'Cimpna'ndth^'Atihev 
Tiia#s, it was in his poSvfer to have capitulated ujion''Hf»n6il*Sblc 
terinft^ and he wiight have i^tifed to Asik ^ith liis faiifiily atn4 
toll his efifetJtS. However^ being persuaded he could not d6 
this with honour, be rd^lve<! to die rathi^r than'sui-rwidef. 
Tlie city Was assa-ulted with the utmost fuiy, and he defeafided 
it withtmCJredible bravery. Beinjg at itist in the Utnf)oiit i^asit 
irf^ntJvisSins, hetht-eW from the walls hito'the river Strj'iht)ft 
kll the gold and silver in the place ;. and causing'fiYe to'be;«et 
%i^' 2t pilfe^ and ha\'ing killed his "Wife, his childrefn toid 'W 
Whdlfe fSimil^, he threw tlieni into thte midst of the ^4fne», and 
^el^wards rushed into them himself. Xerxes could ti^btil 
admii^ and at the same time bewail, so sutprisin]^' ^h e^amplfe 
«f geneixx&ity* The heathens, indeed, might give this name 
4<b wat is raihtfr savag?& ferocity ind' barbarity. 



* Plut. in Cim. p 481. } m^(^. ). vii. c. l&f: Pliit. >. '^. 

:f Plutarch cJls him 

taxerx«s his s^eo^s&r. 



:f Plutarch ells him Biitis. Her^xiotus. se.ems 1:0 plac^t^is history 
undfcr^^rxes ; hvk it'i^ fnore probable, ih»t it hApp^fiiid luidtt^/lr. 



where ^le fouiicl.lhe tK>»q9 of Tfeesexys, the son of /ti^geus, wl^ 
had fleci fron Athens to tliat city, and there ended his day*, 
Ab ovacle had cofQT»and^ Chat search should be mode after 
his.boMes, Cimon pu^them on hoard hi3 galley, sUlonied them 
jnagtugcently, and carri^sd them vo hm native coimtiy, jiea» 
sop yeftr9 a^r Theseus hiid left; it. The people r©ccived,thifin 
witli the Mghest expr^^oo^ of joy ; and tQ peiY^eluate the re* 
inembmQce oif this eventv^hey founded a disputation, or prise^ 
i/ov tra^ wciters,^hich becftnie very famous, and continbut^d 
^^xeedingly to the imprdvementof the dramu, by Uie ^oh* 
derful emulation it excHed »iUQug the tragic po^ts, whoee 
pieces were represented in it. For Sophocles having, in hit 
youth, brought his first play on the stage, the archon, or chiel: 
jaagi^tr»te who presided at these games, observing there was 
a strfxm^ faction am<»g the spectators, prevailed with Cimon, 
aiKLth^restof ^ generals his colleagues, who were ten in 
number «ti|(l chosen out of each tribe, to sit as judges* Th^ 
prii%e wat^ adjudged tq ,gopheele$, which so deeply afflicted 
i4^EscbFlu;j, who till then had been 'considered as the greatest 
dramatlQ ppet,. that Athens becikme insupportable to him^ and 
he withdrew tp Sicily^ where he died» 

* The confederates had taken a great number of barbarian 
prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium ; and as a proof of the high 
regard thpy had for Cimon, iatreated hi«. to distribute the 
f>ooty, , Accordingly Cimon placed all the captives stark na- 
ked, on one side, and on the other all their riches and spoil?. 
TheaHw collaplauicd oi ihis partition %S t«o unequ^il ; but 
Cimon |:iviiig them the cAvoice, they immediately took this 
richea !wh«ch had belonged to the Persians, and left the pi i- 
«wi«r» for *fee Athenians. Cimon therefore set out with his 
ponion and wa& thought a person no ways qualified to settle 
the didtribution of prizes, fpr the allies carried off a great 
numberof chains, necklaces, and bracelets of gold; a large 
quantity oi rich habits, and fine purple cloaks ; whilst Uie A- 
thenians had only for their share, a multitude of hum^ crea- 
iure$» quite naked^ ajid unfit for labour. However, the rela- 
tions and friends of these captives came soon after from Pjiiry- 
patftBd Lydia^ and prurchased them all at a very high price ; 
«i that with, the monies arising fnwn the ransom of them, Ci- 
moahad-enoagh ta.snaiatain his Eeet four months ; besides |i 
great sum of money which was put into the exchequer, not to 



• Pluuin Cira. p. 84. 
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menticn what he himself had for his own shA^e. He after- 
wards used to take exceeding pleasure in relating this adven- 
ture to his friends. *' 

* He made the best use of his riches, as Georgian the rhetor 
has happily expressed in few, but strong^and elegant words ^ 
«* t Cimon," says he, ^ amassed riches only to use'them-: and 
w he employed them to no other use but to acquire esteem 
«and honour.** We majr here perceive, by the way, what 
^as the scope and aim of the most exalted actions of the hea- 
thens ; and with what justice Tertullian defined a pagan, how 
perfect soever he might appear, a vain-glorious animal, animai 
glori£. The gardens and orchards of Cimon were always 
open, by his ordei», to the citizens in general ; who were allow- 
ed to gather what ever fruits tlicy pleased. His table was dail^r 
covered in a frugal but polite manner. It was^entirely difier- 
ent from those delicate and sumptuous tables, to which only a 
lew persons of great distinction are admitted, and whidi are 
covered merely to display a vain magnificence or elegaAce of 
taste. Now that of Cimon was plain, but abundant ; and aU 
the citizens were received at it without distinction. In thus 
banishing from his entertainments, whatever had the least air 
of ostentation and luxury he i*eserved tohimself an inexhaus- 
ta>le fund, not only for the expellees of his nouse, Imt for the 
wants of his friends, his domestics, and a very great number 
of citizens ; demonstrating, by this conduct, that he knew 
much better than most rich men, the trup use and value of 
riches. 

He was always followed by some servants, who were order- 
ed to slip privatf^y some piece of money into the hands off 
•uch poor as they met, and to^ive clothes to those wh© were 
in want of them. He often buried such persons as had not left 
money enough behind them to defray the expences of theit 
funeral ; :\nd what is admirable, and which Plutarch does not 
fail to observe, he did not act in this manner to gain credit a- 
mong th*i people, nor to purchase their voices ; since we imd 
him, on all occasions, declaring for the contrary facticxi, that 
is, in favour of such citizens as were roost considerable for 
their wealth or authority. 

\ Although he saw all the rest of the governors cf his time 
enrich themselves by the plunder and oppression oif the pub)- 
lic, he was always mcorruptible, and his hands were faiever 

* Plut. in Cim. 434. Cornel Nep. in Cim. c. iv. Athen l.xii.p.533. 



Stained Jwith extortion, or the smallest present ; vA he conti- 

nu€4, during his wlvsle life, not only to speak, but to act spon^ 

taneaqsly^ w^^- ^itli4ut Uie least view of Interest, whatever he 

Ihou^t m%l»t .be of advantage to the commonwealUi. 

. Besides a. great ou^niher.of other excellent qualities, Cin^on 

ha4^e finest sense, ctxtraordinary prudqnce, and a profound 

kno^l/^^e of. t}if genius and characters of men. The aUie^K 

besides. Jkp^..suin»p^xp<^ey- in which each of them wastaxed« 

vrere to fiu^^U a )cerUm number of men and ships. Several 

annong thejgn, ,who, from the retreat of Xerxes, vrerestudioug 

of nothifiK hsQ$: their ease, and applied themselves entirely to 

tiUiQgand cuItiYatiHg their lands, to free themselves from the 

toils aifd dai:^er« of war, chose to furnish their quota in money 

rather th^n in jinen, and left the Athenians the care of man^ 

^^^^F^ «o}d^rs. and rowers the ships thi^ were obliged ya 

furni^. Tl^e pthfr. generals, ,whoh|id no forecast and peae* 

tration for^the ^u]%9i ^ave s^ch people seme nnf^aslness at' 

first, .aad w^refof obiigmg them to observe the treaty literal 

ly» fi^ut CiD>pn,^vhen. in power, acted iu c^ quite different 

manner^ 4iad ^ffei^ thiem to enjoy the tranquility they^ 

chose .$ pl^iiidy perceiving that the aU]e% from ^io^ warlSce 

in the fields wom^ insensibly lose their; mi^rti%) spirit, and be 

fit fqr HQtl^iogbut husbandry and trade ; wW»t Ua^ Atheai* 

ans^ by ^i^ijcising theiqar perpeti«aUy, ,wi>uld i»e mone mik 

mpe limited, to har49llM^p% Pind daily. iod^afe m power, Whal» 

C'^moa had fov^eseen happened \ .this very people purcha8ve4 

theixtselyes, nv*^era;a^their ownexpenee; so thai they who 

before bad l>jeen cpm$^ilons and allies,. became ia some mea«» 

sure the subjectA aod tributaries of the Athenians. 

,i * Nq Grecian general ever ^r>^ve so great a blow to the pride 

and haughtiness of tibe Fersian mtcnarch as Cimoo* After ^e 

barbarians, had been driv^U out of Groeoe, he did not give 

them^ time to t^e bre^.; bnA sailed.4f»inedi^ttely aiker them 

vith a fteet <rfiupv<ard»o^ JQO; shipsy took their strongest .cities^ 

and brought oyer all their ajy^ > *o that thekmg of Persia Ind 

D©t on^ pQl)ii^i>4«ft?. ii5L' Ai^, if»»n lania to Pamphylia. StiU 

Fursuing^ifrpo^tihebcai^y flLttaekied the enemy's fteet^^ougic 

V^uch strongs thfktvhss ewn. It lay nea>r the mouth of tk^ 

Biver Euryme4€»^aad ceosistfid ef^^O<sailQf<ships, supported 

by the land-anny on the coast. It was soon put to flight ; and 

200 sail were taken, besides those that were &unk. A great 

• A. m; 3534. Ant. T. C. 470. Phit^itiCim '^.48S.^-^r. Tiit- 
ciA-t4/p. 66. t^i5d.i.*i»:pi 4^-^4r.^ ^ - . r .. .. 
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number of the I'ersians had left their ships, aiid leaped into 
the sea, in order to join their land army, wbtch lay- on the 
shore. It was very hazardous to attempt a descent in the 
ttght of the enemy, and to lead on troops, which wete alrea- 
dy fatieued by their late battle, af;albst fresh fbix^es tnut^ sii« 
perior m number. However, X3inion, finding^ that the Whole 
army was eager to engage the barbarians, thought prtsp^r to 
take advantage of the ardour of the ikfidiers, who wcre^reat^ 
!y animated with their first success. Accordingly he laBded^^ 
and marched them directly against the barbarians, who waited 
resolately for their coming up, and sustained the first onset 
with prodigious valour ; however, being at last €4>liged tegiv* 
way, they broke and fled. A great slaughter ensued^ and an 
infinite number of prisoners and immensely rieh^sp^s were 
taken. Cimon having, in one dav, gained two victories wbicb 
almost equalled those of Salamm and Platiea, to crown all, 
sailed out tO" meet a reinforcement of 14 Phoeniciah 'ships, 
#hich were come from Cypriis, to join the Persian fleet, and 
knew nothing of what had passed. They Were aH either ta- 
ken or sunk, and most of the soldiers were killed Or drowned. 

Cimon having achieved such glorious exploits, returned irf 
triumph to Athens ; and employed part of the spcals in forti- 
fying the harbour, and irf beautifying the city. The riches 
which a general amasses in the field, areappiied to the nobtest 
vses when they are di^iKwed of in this mafmer ; and must re- 
flect infii^ely. greater honour upon him, than if he expended 
th^m in buil<!Bng magnificent palaces for himself^ which must 
one time or other devolve to strangei^ ; whereas, works built 
for public use, are liis property in some measure for ever, and 
transmit his name to ttie latest posteritjr* f It is well known 
t}iat5uch exBibellishments in a city give mfinite pleasure to the 
^ople, who are always struck wi& works of this kind ; and 
this, as Plutarch observes in the life of Cimon, is cme of the 
surest, and, at the same time, the most lawful method of ac« 
quiring their friendship and esteem. ■ 

\ Tlie year following, this general saikd towards the Ifel- 
lespont ; and having dri^^n Uie Persians out of the Thracian 
Chersohesus, of ^hich they had pcMssessed l^femselves, h& con* 
quered it in the name of the Athenians, though he himself had 

* Vft do not find the ancients made use of long boats in mailing 

descents ; the reason of which perhaps was, that, as their gaiieys 

were flat-bottonned, they were brought to shore without any difficuJi^y- 

t Pint, de gerend- rep. p< 31^. s- ' ' 

% Pkt. in Cim. p. 487. Thncyd. U i* p, 60^ M^ i>iod..l.,Jtl p. 53. 



more right to it, a^MUtiadies his father haid been ht sbVereign* 
He afterwards a^tt^ked the;i)eO{de of the island of Thamtst 
who had i-evolted from the Athenians, and defeated their fleet.' 
These maiat^ned their revolt with an almost unparalleled cb- 
stinacy and fury. '^ As if they had been in arms against the> 
worst of evils^to fear,, they made « law, that the. first maiv 
who should only tnention the oonctoidihg a treaty with the 
Athenians, should be pat to deatlu The siege was carried 
on three yearsy dttrmg which the inhal^tants suffered all the 
calamities of war wit^ the same obstinacy, f The women were 
no less infiexihle thaitthe men ; for the besieged wanting ropea 
for thc! military ei^ines, all the- w<Mnen cut off their hair in a 
seeming trauiipor^t}^*and wl>en the city waa in the utmost dis- 
tress-by famine, which swept ^ away a great number of ^le 
inhabituuts, Hegetorides the Thasian, de^ly afflicted with 
seeing such itmteitudes of his fellow -eitisens perish, resolatel]^ 
determuieid t<y saerWce hi&life i&f theipreservstion of his coitn*^ 
try. ^ Acetmdin^y hie^piit athaltev round his 'neok, and pye« 
senting hioiKeh to the assembly, ** Ccitntrymenv" says he, *^d© 
^' ^ith me as you please^- auad do not spare me if- you judge 
" ptixjper ; but let my death savei th^ rest of tiie people, and 
" prevail Avith you to aboii&h tlie cruel law ycuhave enacted^ 
" so otmtr^ry to your welfare.*' The Thasians, struck witii 
these woixls, kboiished the law, ;buV would not suffer it locosC 
so geiu^rous a. citizen his lile ; W tliey surrendered themseWee 
to the Athenians, who spai*«d their lives, and only dismantlecl 
their city.' J . ........ * » .^ . ■: . ■/ 

Afte^ Cimioh had landed his trocps on the shore ofifkosifte to 
Thrace, he>sei^edoh all the gold xuiiies of those coasts, amik 
suMued livery part of Jhat country as.£ar as Macedonia. ' He 
might, have attempted the conquest cf that kingdom, and in 
aU probability could hsive easily possessed himself of part of it^ 
had he improved the ocoassc^t^ And indeed, for his neglect 
in this point, at his return to Athens,, he. wa« prosecuted, a» 
having been bribed by the money of the Macedonians, and of 
Alexaiider their king^ But Cimon had a soul superior to alt 
temptations of that Khid, and proved Ids innocence in. the 
clearest light. «- . - 

- \ The cMiquests of Cimon, and the power of the Athenians, 
whidh increased every day, gave Artaa^erxes great uneasi* 



. * Polyxv, Str. I, Jh i it P<^y^«« 1- viii. 

i A. M. 3538. Ant, J. C. 466. Thjaeyd. I i. p. 92. |>lut. ift 
TlKmiftt. p. 137i.!> ,.....' ..i...; ; 



TtemUtoekB&.into Attioii with a gireajt ^i-ssgr^ ^nd A^cointogly 
pro|K)aedltftobtm. .» ./ .i :.• < 

- ThemiBtMk«/wft«I^Sireatpmi^3(]|tyKmjthifiocx:^aiQfu Oq 
one nie^ ^b^KOBombrswHi of tiie fa^Q«Ks<hQ .king hskLl^eftp- 
od upoi ¥iSK ; jthe p««li^ diwtirsMNie^ J^had giv^o t^t mo< 
Mttch^ t» s9nFe4ii«i witbJiM) «tniok aeaJl ^ aU occMion^ ; ti» 
ibstences^of th^.ktns ^^^ idaioi^ hU ptniaise ; all Ui^^e ooi- 
ttdef atkyis yw>wld not fiiemna htfa C9 reii^ tlte cocnni^QOB. 
^ like«id»ev Bide, ihe love of hU cowitiif , which the injuftice 
^d tll*treat»Ktet of hi^ ic^lQ^'CiiueuH could not Jb«nigh £n>m 
his miiMU h«8.ttlPtmg nehKiAnce to iully tbe glonr of hift fenner 
lawreiB «nd Mghty- «chieYseiiieot« by.io 4MiMnmJloi«9 ^.ftep» 
pcvh«ps«too>.ti«eLleflff.:of bdAg.uDsuQCfiS^^ a war^an^ which 
hietliottld bdop^fwd by c^xoeHeiiA {^ueraLiy aad p^icidad/ 
Cittslir who«e«mcd^ he-atAuoccisfiftilrW. valuiit ^ the9^ dii- 
feroit vre^ctKlm/wiMdd not aufehham toidedavd ^f^gmoathis 
ceiiDtlr}!,-. ia anrealteiq^irJaQ vhtch, whothm* fi^cdtadfiii/or noif 
vD^iftid «efi«dt tihane on histiwlf. * - . j. 
' T<» rid himself at once of all thesednwiaf^ ^trvg^s^Jie.re' 
4oh%d tp fittt an «nd to h«s ii£e.% as .th^^Gnlijr .'nwfhod ^ )aata 
Qpt to be wasfting in the •duty he owedhisiQOuntiyy.Dor to tiie 
pfroontieftbe had m«dt ttot pnnoe« . He therefore |>nq»»sd a 
talenna sacrifice, to ^Ivhiafehe h^vitedall bis ^cieddsy wiiei>^ alter 
ambiaunag Iftkem all^ iaad taking ;a last fanewcdl .pLtheoBt he 
, drank butt's bloodf^u* according taotlM^re^awAUotif^ a^dotcQf 
poiscm^ and died in this manner at Magnesia, aged .65 fioarSf 
teoggmikmt ^'^ii of 'r^Sgh he had tp^ai eithcar.in .ih(9 gpFem* 
tw»t,0f the repubUo, or thecoimnattd of the armies. . 
.» t Witeniha faitig -waa^tpld ti^Rioftiise dud <n»umer of hla d^thf 
he esteemed and admired hkiA tHitil worC) and continued his fa- 
voixr to hf& fnendsanddomesiics.- But the unexpected dealh 
of Thmowtooles fH^oved an. obstodeAoithe design hie meditated 
af;atitacking the4C9veek!i» The Magoesians erected a ipplendid 
jBQimnent Ik> 'the mecnory of -that ^oeraL in thie fMihiic iiquBrei 
ahd granted ^ouliarjprivilege$jand honours to:h>»ide^9d- 
«[ilB....'Diey^coDtuiuedtto.egjoy;theoiin PhilarQh'alamet that 
is, near 600 years after, and his tomb was still standing*. 

% Afelicus, in the beautiful, dialogue of Cicenv entitledJBni' 
tu% jrafutee^ in an-ai^eeahle and ingeiuma maaiier) th^ tTftgW 



* The wisest heathens did «ot thiik that a mafi m^s^SkiOfijMxo 
\ Cic. de Senec. n. 72. \ Brat. n. 42, 43>«^a « . i^.-i.^M* 
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cal end which «oroe writers ascribe toThemUtocles, at relat- 
ed above, pretending that the whole is a fiction, ln>eiited by 
rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour that thihrreat man had 
poisoned himself, had added all the other particulars to em- 
bellish the story, which otherwise would hare been very dry 
and anaffectlDg. He appeals ibr this to Thucydides, that 
judicious historian, who was an Athenian, and almost ccutem- 
porary with Theroistocles. This author uideed owns, that « 
report had tu*cS Vailed that tiiis general had prisoned himself % 
HoweTer, his opinioa was, that he died a natural death, ahd 
that his frienda conveyed his bones secretly to Athens, where, 
i& * PausaniasHi thne, his mausolsuiu was stai^ding near th« 
great harbour* This account seems much moi-e probable thaft 
the other. 

Thenustocles was certaiaiy one of the greatest men that 
Greece ever produced. He had a great soul, and Invincible 
courage, which danger even inflamed ; was fired with an Jn« 
credible thirst Ibr glory, which sometimes his* country's love 
^ould temper andsulay, but which sometiines carried him too 
^r; t His presence of mind was such, that it immediately- sog* 
gested whatever it was roost neceasary to act : in fine, hciiad a 
s^S«city and penetration with regard to fiiturity, that revealed 
to him, in the clearest Ug^t,* the mo«t secret designs of his cne^ 
mies, pointing out to him at a distance the sevml meamrea 
he should take to disconcert them, and laspiring hiai wi^ 
great, noble, bold, extensive viewawlthtegard to the iMoanr 
of his country. The most essential qualities of the mind wer^ 
however, wanthig in him, I mean sincerity, integrity, end 
fidelity ; nor was he altogether free from snapicloDS of avaricci 
which is a great Uemish in such as are charged wiA pnUle 
affairs. 

\ Nevertheless, a noble sentiment as well as action is related 
of him, which' speaks a great and disinterested soul. (Hia- 
daughter being asked of him in marriage, he preferred an ho- 
nest poor man, to a rich one of a different diaracter, atid gave 
for his reason, ^* That m the clioice of a son In4aw he wonld 
" much rather have merit without riches, than richesrv^ithoat 
"merit." 
• l:ib. f. p.l. <•'•••' 

t D< msiftnt»btfs» iit* ait- Thticydidesi verisamiejiidictiftat, st dk 
futUTis callidissime conjicicbat. Cor. Nep. in Thcmist. c. I. 
t J*^ot.mTli€mUt. p. 121. • ' 

\ Tkemistocles, cum coii«iil«rec«r atrom bono viro pauDeri, na 
minut ptobato, divitl filiam cfllocarct : £^o viro^ iiiqoit, malovtrufn 
pttpeaiiuu e^t, <}uani pecuniam qudi mto»>. Cic. de^fie. I. ii. c 71 






•The ECYP*riA)w ntyfe agaxkst PEKsi*, »tTpp<yRTED Bt 

•''»'•" -■ '- THE JfYH-ENlAKS. f 

About thi? tiaie the Egyptians S to free themselves from 
% foreign yo)Lfiy which was mwpport|ible to th^oi ^ inervoke^ frwn 
Artaxerxesv and madeJnUi^s^ priaGQ «f Uie l^ybians, thtir 
)(iT)g* They deniancfedaui «ck the Atlcet^nfi^ litho^. hariog^t 
^i^t. tnfie .^>9eet qf 200 rini|»ja^^4hift islteiir.Qi':eyy)ru% accept. 
f)(l.i^em^ttiitian witU^ple'^Ntre^ jaiad WnfttedixteiTt set vailfcr 
J^Syi?^ JwigiB^ thi« a very ^voilrkbte apportumty. to weaJcci 
ihe power ol the Persiaus, by drsving them adt ef so great a 

t Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, Iw randl 
imT aratyt <tf 300vtK>0 1'men,? Aod ^reacAfwed-^ JbomnhsiL . in: person 
against the n^ela. Biit.hiB irierids ^viiwig.himnot to T«nturt 
himself in thatex^edition^ he.J^^-e the c^xntmiiof tt to Acha&v 
sieaoS) one^f hifi broidaeMi Tbelatt^r bi^hig arvaTodiBEf^yp^^ 
aatcampedi1ri& great: ar]ny> ch>tbe bahkV w i^KcititlfL r jDurin^ 
tl^ir intsrvaH the Atkitii^ns hajrm^de&ltted.the Persian i^cset, 
uMiSAieT' d&iiroired i^ taken jiftjrof thett 9h^>% ihef vent 
again ,up that viver, landed their fidrcea under tbe command of 
CksAti^mi^iSim f^axg^^ Inania and liis 

figypAiaas^ they chasfgcd Adiceniencn^ aikl defeated him in & 
gr^tattif»f iii whftcar thai! Perskra^speoecah and :loa^0Oi9(i^iu^ 
acddittita^ere ti«iii;>€7hdaerwhb;e9d^!ed:^h^'to Meiti^i%'^^^ 
tinrJlhbcim<{aeit)rtpiirsiied.^iemva9Mlltn^ 
iM^eslii^iitfetfi Jif ibvAifusatorB af the cify % but l^e Fereians 
)aurhig:ibartified'th»niseli&ai ikir the^^ Jthfrd^ K^Ued the White 
Wall} .'#hsch 'iraa/the laT^sijtaBdittcimgestcf thcfr^reQ) tbef 
were besieged in it near three years, during which they: made 
hitidstiF^SorOQa defence^ t^thoywo^datiaatd^Veredhythe 
fot^essentto^esridd^: ^ "- f--«» '>v.-i«-/> •■ ^ 
- ArtasooBxfca.tiieactag of the ctefeat "df his arniiy, 4^ hov 
wraith tbs /A<t^niai]s. had 'coitflbated to it, to make a diver- 
hioD of their; forcea^ and obli^them In tu£f| their annaaai^ier 
3wa^;-tae'^aeot anibks$addy8.tath(^LrdcaedaB3[B<iBianS9 ^ith alarge 
sum of money, to engage them to proclaim war against the 
Athenians. But the Lacedemonians having rejected, theof- 
f^Tf their i«Q&«aJl'fUdAo^4U)a$9J^i&f^rd9URi ^d^Qcoi'diBly ^ he 

• a/m 3538. Am. j. C. 465. . Thui^yd- 1' i. p. 6«. -Jt 71» ^2.. 
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;ave M^ga,bysus and /Lftabazus ih^ cotpinand. of the forces 
lesigpiied against Egy^tV These ge'^ra^^ immediately, raisjed 
m army of 300^000 mferi'iti Clticia aijdl'hoemcia. They were 
)blig<idto wait till the ^e^t yijs equipped) which was not tiU 
he next year. **Aftabazii* t^ien took upop him the command 
if it, afta ftailed IbWards tlie ^ile, whilst Megabysus, at thp 
tiead of thejand armvy marche<i towards Memphis. He rais- 
ed the sieg^ of that citf^,and afterwards fought Inai-us. All tfa« 
forces o» both side* engaged in this battle, in which Inarus wa$ 
pntircly defeated ; but th<5 Egyptians^ who had rebelled suf- 
fci'cd most ill 'this slaughter. Anert)iis defeat, Inarus, though 
wounded by M^abysii^, l^etreated'. witli the Athenians, and 
such Egyptiafijs as Werfe willing io foIlD\^ j him^ and reached 
Biblos, iidty. Jn th^ inland of rros9j:)itis, which it surrqiinded 
by two 'arms of tlie'JJile, and both p^vigq^ble. fhe Atheaii- 
atis Ian th^ir fleet i^tb one? of thobe y^rms^wl^ercji was secur- 
ed from thfe alt^'cks of the eiiemy,, and held out. a siege, of a 
year and ji1\airin this island^ 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypjt suj>mitted to the 
conqueror, and was fe-united to the empire of Artaxerxes, 
except ArnVrteusi who had still a small party in th^ fens, 
where hfe loiig supported himself, through the difiBculty tlie 
Persians found in penetrating far enough xo reduce him. 

The siege x)f Prosopitis was^^ Carrying on. f The Persians, 
finding that they made no, fiLd\^iice& in attacking it after the 
uMial m^thodsf because of .the .stratag^nt^aiidT intrepidity of 
tlie liesieged> t^ey therefore Imfi rectiui-se to an extraordinary 
expedient, which soon produced what force had not been able 
to effecit. Tfhey turned the course, by different canals, ef the 
arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, and by that means 
openedthetnselves a passage for their whole army to enter the 
island- Inarus, seeing tliat all was lost, compounded with Me- 
gabysus for himself, for all his Egyptians, ^d about 50 Athe^* 
tiians, and surrendered upon condiiion.that their Uves should be 
spared. The rfemainder of th^ auxiliary forces, which forme^ 
a body of 16000 men, resolved to hold out longer, and for this 
pufpofee they set fire to their ships, and drawing up in order of 
battle, resolved to die s#ordinhand, jaiid sell their lives as dear 
as they could, in imitation of the X^aced^^monians, "wih refuSi- 
ed to yield, and were all cut.to pieces at Thermopyle*. The 
Persians, hearing they had Uiken so desperate a resolution, did 
not think it advisable to attack then. A peace, was there* 
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fore offered them, with a promise :th^^ they sl^ould 9U be per- 
mitted to leave Egypt, arifl have free, passage to their native 
coimtry ejther by ^ or land. They accepted the condi- 
tions, put the conquerors in possession of Blblos jand of the 
whole island, and Went by sea to Cyrene, where they em- 
barked for Greece ; but Ynost 0^ the soldiers who liad served 
iii! this expedition perished in it. 

But this was not the only loss the Athenians sustained on 
^tiiis occasion. Another fleet of 50 ships, whicK.they sent to 
the aid of their besieged counttymen, sailed up one of the 
arms of the Kile, just after the Athenians had surrendered, to 
disengage them, nol knowing what had happened. 'But the 
instant they entered, the Persian fleet, which kept out at sea, 
followed them, and attacked tiieir rear, whilst the army dis- 
charged showers of darts upoh them from the banks pf ttie ri- 
ver ; thus only'sl few sliips escaped, which opened themselves 
a way through the enemy's fleet, and all the rest w^ere lost. 
Here ended the fatal war carried on by the Athenians for six 
years in Egypt, which kingdom was now united again to the 
Persian empire, and continued so during tlie rest ot the reign 
of Artaxerxes, of which this U tlie twentieth year *., But the 
prisoners who were taken' in tliis war met witli the most un- 
happy fate. 

SECTION V. ^ 

fNAKUS tS DELIVERED UP TO THE KING*S MOTHEH,— 

megAbysus's affliction ahd revolt. 
Artaxerxes t, after refusing to gratify the request of Iiis 
mother, who for five years togetlier had teen daily importuning 
him to put Inarus and his Athenians into her hands, in order 
thit she might sacHfice them to the manes of Achaemehcs her 
scto', a^ last yielded to' her solicitations. Buthpw.hund, how 
b&rbai^Otisly weak must this king h^yeUeen, to l;^ak through 
the mo^t solemn engagements merely thrpugh Qons^laisance ; 
-'^ho,"Aeaf to remorse, violated the law of nations, solely to 
avoid OfTeiidiug a most unjust motiier. \ This inhuman prin- 
cess, without regard to the faith of^solemn treaties, caused 
Inarus to be crucified, and belioaded all the rest. Alegabysus 
Vks in the deepest R.^icti'>n on thac account; for as he had 
prOmiaed that no iitjuiy should be done them, the.afl&out rc- 
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tote4|piwJMaf <fliLbMfc Ue therefoni'lttft the Mirt».aai 
withdt«w lo.S^rcUb «f wliicli he waa y wc mor;. aad his dist 
icwtetifc.mil IN^liwHtj^ta^^be rtuied a» Mr»)F, and ivtcIM 

'^ Thf kiog MNiRQiinf,^ who wastoiifi oi Ihe^rMMt lonb 
of aifi,|Qpwirt|i n fii ii»t r{Mqi» ivtith an Brmy.olSeOyOOO t»tm 
M«98tl^gfiMilkf9(i^llQ4^^ Un^ toofciiiiD.pvitbiitri 

and ;piitt»84ffiDy ta fight.. ArtaKarx^a ■efdin|Kto<^nMMid 
OaisrU^ ;M«giby«ii* ^K«ywroi«dyr dwMMCii hk^ at aaon aa hia 
wound;! wcr^pured* 

t The umt^MsiAttaxpiPMiaaeal anotharainiiyAgahiaihiaH 
the commaJad:9fiiiKihkh h^ gav;^ to .Meiioaaaifc% aon to Aita* 
rius the kmg^aj^fiihffri. #nd: governor fd Btbylco. This ga* 
Bcrftl wsiaiicSsij^jiwrcsffoutaHiate Ihanthe fonner. ,He Als»rwaa 
MtktfiA ajkdf(iitAfi4tii^.#iid MafabysMdigaibedM^gnal a 
victory aSftiie'itonmvr "t^" .; ../'.• . 

ArMue^ices ii»diiig he,$ould not r^ducr. him 'hy^lorcaaf 
aripsf. sent hk .l^rvM»^F> Artaiius aoil Amytisi hfia:an|ter»ifwho 
wat the wife of MegabvsuSy with several other persons of the 
first quality, to pei*sua(ie the hitter to;return to hisaUegiance. 
They succeeded in their negociatioii ; the king pardoned 
him, mud hQ v^tumed to court. 

One day as they .wei^e hunting, a lion, raising himself on his 
hinder feet, was going to rush ui)<m the kiii^, when Megaby* 
sus, seeing tJb|e4^^gerh&wasia, and fired with ztid'taiA afiec- 
tiou for hia aotvereign, hurlqd a d^r^ at the lion^ whic^h kiU^ 
jiim. ButAttaxerxcs, tippn pretence that he luid atfi-outed 
hixu, in dfiirtina^t the lion hrst, commanded Megaby sus*s hea4 
to be struck off. Aniyt^s tne .king's sister, and Auystris, with 
the greatest difficulty pin; vailed upon tlie king to change this 
•entence into perpetual banislimcnt* Mc;gabysus was therefpi^ 
sent to Cvrtd, a c5ty on tlic Red Sea, and condemned to end 
his days there : .however, iivc ycara after, disguising himself 
)ike a leper, he made his escape, and returned to Susa, where, 
by tlie assistance of Ins wiie and mother-in-law, lie was restor- 
ed to fav(9ir and contini^ed so till his death, which happened 
aome yea,rs after, in, the seventy-uxUi year of his age. Megai- 
bysus was (extremely regi-etted by the king and the whole court 
He was a man of the greate!>t abilities in the kingdom, and at 
the same time the best general. Artaxerxes owed \ both hia 
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owwnand UH tahioiT 4)tttitit^f fto]igavintt4»iMeq««eiice loir 
ft sabject, whien hib^ ityFereign is under tiio mlu^ obl^atioas to 
Un^. Thiswaift tiiec«»eiof all the «[iifilbrWi6»itf Megid)yii!& 
It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Artaxefic^ 
•hiiald hkire besii io fm^tyiOtts^ iL^wm^^&fiSA mttt Jekbfisf 
i^;tt«nsl/aiiobl«ma|i <)l^tuseoiirt, aierelV'&(Ns;eiSsc^lii^a;partyof 
htmling'lie had w<iiiiided'ttiebeaibt'di^>if«lS&lH»<ettli^ 
him* • ' t^tmUlttiif thlng^be^ Veak^ ' a«d %atithli»'^cing this 
ucint oMiQMu#ia anaBnef iroi^y » kingf {f&^er^iet^ 
history furnishes us with many instances of «this kifid. I am 
iqit to iMAievt^^ffQim ibnie^«qN«8tfif3ii& d^ tfaatAr- 

tax^^ ^as adsamed <»£ th^ ^Id lory ti&i#hlch this false de- 
licacy Had raised Hiitij^ nud that he ttiiide seAiepublic kind of 
ft!tonem«nt>fir it<>fitfvke<i6rding t6 tHSli atthiUP) Me^poMlsheda 

4eereiM^H'^M^^^^i^A<>y^<)^'*^^"^A ^^ 1^) 

should be allowed to throw his javelin ftifSff at'the beast, if op- 
porcuhjty. should oflfer ; and he, a«c^<fing'<^ Plutarch, was 
tti^first Perflkn monarch who grai^ted such a p^rmissicm* 

SECITON vr. J 

ARTAXERXSS SPKDS ESDRAl^, AKI) AFtEftWAiCI>f ^EBE- 
' ^t-All, TO js;rusal£M. ' ' " '*'■ 

- ' B%;P^fi I proceed in the histftrjr of^.tfte f*e#tfia« slid 
Oredks, Ishallrelate, in fiew wot»ds, the sis^rerkV ijtirits 'which 
hap^jened tothepeopleofOod, dufJ%the first SOV^Hwof Ar^- 
taieerxes, which is an essential p£lf t^flhe Hi^tbty of f hitf^iince. 
^Iti the seventh year bf the rdgifixfAirtaXferxes,' Esdras 
tibtained of the king and his seven counselors an'anAple com- 
ttissibn empowering hiita to return to Jer'ugiil^thi %ith allstich 
JFcws as would follow hini thither, in order to settle theJewish 
'^vefiiment and religi^^m agreeably to thfcir ownlkws. Esdras 
-was deseendtidfroin Sat*a4a, wlio wi«s Mghr^ji'iest of JemsaJem, 
-vffttri destroyed by Nt^buchodpnospr^ ftod wasrput to death by 
lih command. Esdras Was a very Ifeaimed and piou^ rtian, and 
■was Chiefly distiiiguished frrjiu thef est 6f the • Jews,' b}^ hfs 
•great knowledge in -ttte^cripturcs V ^^ bfeing' said of* hrm tj 
" That he w^s very re ^<\y ia the law of IVtc scs that ^-^is given 
<'by the. Gad of Isriel.** -He- now set out frcni ftftbylonwith 
the gifts and offcriiigi which the king, his courtiers,'and suck 

. : ^, . • : / • . .J! ..-^ : ct 
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Im«lileft w iMdttaU »t S^ta, hwl put isto his hMdft te^ 
the :ter¥ioe,^.1imiMmili^ 9m4,fir\kkh^ gave lo tbe piiesu 
tipoD ^ip^^irivnl la fcrwOf in. li appeain bf the commisaioii 
i^hich.|\<rft»i|WiM m^ blna, ibat thi# prwae.h94 a hisb «e- 
nei^tipnr€(w^.tte4mbf Itrael) a«f in^MBmandiiiyhU omcera 
to forni^hrthe JffTivii with nU things ne^ptarv lor t£eic wurthip, 
hefkdday ^f r* j^t^^tltUagVilie p«rforiiMMl after the Igw of God 
^^ fUlqsr0t^rii«H9^he^o||^>bigh God| that vrath eome not vp* 
^^oatbekiqgidbi»>Qf:th4;ki«raiHl'lii»«^ Thiscanui»iNaoii^ 
^ J ohi«9nit0^,rei|ipmv«f^d hinito »et^ the religjoD and go«f 
Temoieat of theiewci ; pumuuni to the kiw of Mioees i to ap« 
point iiaaaiiBlnileaaiid liKlgesy to puahdi wH dcen, not oiUy b^ 
KaprifiOBSBg tJi^lr peiionSf and confiacating their poflaeMionsy. 
b\it jalsiohy 99iMJIng them ia|o hanishnfieaty aod even leaten^ 
mp: them to death, according to the crimes they should, conr. 
iBit. Spqlv ^mui^iemweriffMh whioh-Eadrai was invested, 
and !which;.l^ exerpiye^liButhfiiUy during 13 years. Oil Neh<>» 
miab l»ai]|^a ^fw Atpcunissifiii from the Persian court. 

t l^fieiDia^.wfs aj^o.^^Jew of distinguished merit and pie- 
ty, andioa^ of the cupbuoams to king Artaxen^s. This was 
a veiy ^pon^idrrable enq>loyment in the Peman court, because 
of thepiivUeg^fapaexed to' it, viz. of being often near the 
^l^^i^tspPi^ao^ /oC.beinff. allowed to speuk to hbn hi the 
mqBt€sv$94|ta^e i^anpffnti^ Howeyetr^i fieiuier his exalted sla« 
tiop, nor ^si^em^^f his family, i^ that land of captivilyi- 
«ould 'd;|li|e^a;^^irQ9i;hi^ mi^ the pountry^f his ancestors^' 
nor th^^ucUgioi^'i^.ipiUier his loisfe lor the qnc^ nor hia aeal- 
rai^theo|t|ier^ wepe^^t^^andhis heart was stiUm 6um» 
Same lews who wcitlroxne from Jerusalem, having informed 
him of the sad state of diat citv, that iU walls lay in ruin, Its. 
^ateswe^ burned down, and the inhabitants thereby exposed 
to the'insulU of their eneipies, and made the scorij bt all their. 
Dei^boi^,*^jthq a^l^kObn of his tH>ethreu, and the dangers. 
jitU y^c^ ^ey ;«ffire^menaced, made «uch an Ir^pression on. 
htt ipiiB^d^as^i^t nat^aUy be expected from one of ni^ piety .« 
Qqq ^M.ht.wi wa.iti^g.ujpon the ^i^g, the latter obsiprviug. 
^ ^?vi^^^ir <^fl^elai^^y ]a]^^1^mial)'s couiitenance, ask-* 
^^ W*l^ W P?use,ot |t t a' pjrjpf tlxatjihis. monarg^ had a ten*. 
aerne»,of ^jjca^t rarely f9U9d^in kii^', and' which.' is nev^rthe** 
le^s puich more valuable than the most shining qualities* Ke»» 
henu^li took this opj;)oxtu^ acquaint Mm with Uie cala<y 

I Esdrasviin.gK i »:. ,.. -. .^ . .. • . . ,,i.. . ., 
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frief, tnTI'hiifnblf hiMi^^eyil«4e#^9Wli;l«^yd^]^i«^ 

gt» to Jerusstlem, in ord«r to repair the fii4iieatf«li«6ffe* Tke 

taxeflcM' knW»eAiktely<^de«:vee<d^ th&ttbe wtil!Krtifid<ga^ oi Je- 

dea, wa» ap^^dteted^ to put^i^ d«^e»lir«Ka:iKm)< t'flt«!^4iag',' 
to d(> hHA thegfeater it&tf6«ki^<'€fra«t4d ^ \Mr^^ii&M^ fcmi- 
in^fided byWc<)n^ei>(i!^eoffiee«( t^aflMM<h(<)n-t^ He 

likewise wrote to all Ihc gbt^^ttonr'tf the pwviifeefi oi» this 
Me the Eaphfa«esr^'gn^blm«II fh^MftlMttmitf^dM&^e'iA 
forwarding the work'foi* Whichhe wfts «Cllt"-*r^i!^.pioa8 Je^ 
ex^eut^ feveiypart of ^!s cxMtliiihsl0n'>wiai- ^HkMl^ «^ 
sod ilctmty. . ' "• : - i^ ^ - • '•• ' i-i '^ *• jI^' o- i.-":!'' :•- 

f ' ♦TH6 <W«i'th»de<irei^^feifecftetf1>y'Am«#f3!Wrtif«a^ 
year df his reign^ §6r «iii t^*!*dhii f*Pth^^ffl9dfJjrf#«ft«etA, 
that we difttfthe bigftmiSg^ 6fi the rOH^^MihCridawa^f «ie 
£Am6iisproph«k:y^ Daniel, tift)»¥'WfiR^tA%'f^H^«hili'^as1to 
appear ahd be-pt&f td^eath, 1 ^h^^eiie in^n th€f .W^li6 pro«* 
phccy, but WithcWrgJvirife-t]be'explit^ta6n<rf1t;'%f*'!€ fh 
»und in other vfrlters^ aiiifl^i^nf^ «^Tf <bftHii^ll!st^I ^' ' 
' « t Tl^<>« art'g*'ert«y'hfe!<M^edv'th^i^for^^ii*»¥stift«taye^ 
<<► ter, aikl ciHftid^i' tW^ tK^A.»BiWirty i«?eRi ak d^ 
H upon thy ^eople,^«id «i^^ hb(v^^^lQH<Cdr4llflfth* ihil t^altdi- 
^fgfression, aiid^to/thake ak^Mi^^iiirti;^dM%^Mky^t^^P 

^i^A tft'sN^ up:th«^M!^<m'a^>^pf^f<^^ %d^[|iblSliit^^e 

i^H2«l'H^?lr^ £aswfKeTSbaV<?afia aftpe??™^^ 

'^goins^ forth of the cpmrnUndTh^ h re^Jt^iisa^i t6 t^Bidid 




: aiid tW^6B>«^ir'M€rrf^^^ 

♦* but not.^or4iinis^ft -aj^xl'lhe^p'ebple.of ^Kb^tt#Wt<^-t»jfe*^ 
<li<jbine sHall'destToy''ihfe\:% antf^hd^a:njttbaiM.'»ft^ti^ 
•* thcr^df shall'be Mth'' *-imni /'a^d' tiiitd ^e^^ tJf the* 
" war de^tiws' afe^'fleterinito^^. - AtM- hS «ihaftfi^ftt-fr 
« thfe c6?K^^rtt-i^Wvhi^iiv fiA* dne iVecjt/f-'ihd* «SeA«K' 
« the weetlife-^hall cause th6^ sk Wfiti^ ^ndT the libl^ttjMh '<d| 
» cease, and^ ft>rthe tftersiireadiiif^'of a1:wimnatian, h^' Watf 
'^ makent desolate, even until the consummationji and that dc* 
** termined shall be poured upon the desola48.»^ " -^ ^* 

• Dan. ix. 23—27. t I^d. 



store reHgion to its ancient purity, he disposed the books of 
sci*iptiife raftdtheii* prbper'ordiji', rcrised them all very careful- 
tjfj a£kd C6ilectedthe inei'dfints relating to the people of God in 
ancient times ; iti ord^f ta compose! out of tSiem tfie two boo^« 
of .Chix>niclfes,'to MrhicH heMded the Itistory of hisOwn t!m<*^ 
wHi<^ ivas fi(n»hed by N^hemiah.* -It is their bockn, that eiiiP 
the loi^ history t^faidlt'^ses had bcCTtti, atid which the ^rit-"* 
6ra vrho canle aferthemH^onthiu^i m » direct scrtes^ tiUthe' 
repairing of Jerusalem. The rest of the^srcred history is' not- 
written iii that tiiliiiteyrtipted-order. Whilst Esdras'and Ne-; 
hemiah ^ere compiling the latter part of that great work, He-' 
rodotas, whpm grofstne autho^,csffl the Father of Htstory,' 
began to wtite;- Thus w* 'find that the* latest authors of ' the 
books of scripture, flourished about the satne time with the fit rt^ 
authors of A^ Grecian hittoiy ; and -yheA it be^, tiiat-^ 
God's pebplfe, to compute only'fmii Abraham, included kl-' 
ready 15,centui*ie4. ' Hcro^otu^tuade ho mention of the Jews' 
in his history^' ftn: the Greeks SesiVed to' beinformed of Suchf 
natitmsoidy, as were felnious for thfeir wars, their commercfe,"^ 
sCiid^gl^ahdeur ; -ito^dfat^as Judea Vas then but jtlst rising from' 
its Ttuns, it did not excite the attention of that people. - 



,-V; ,, SEtnONVII. [ 

••' i CHAfiACTER OF prttlCLSS) UfC. 

I ^w return to Greece. Fronj^ the banishment of Theinis-^ 
tocles,'aiid the death of Aristides, the exact time of which is 
not known, twp^citizens, Cimon and Pericles, divided all ere-' 
Alt and authority in Athens. Pericles was much younger 
than Cii^Go, and of a quite different character. As he will 
make ^ verj^ consideraple figure in the following history, it {& 
of ingportanc^ to tl^e reader to know who he was, in what 
n^aifvei^^ Had been educfitied, and his sclieme i^x\d method, o^ 
l^vernmeiit* . , . 

t Ppicle^ ^aa descended, by the mother^s as! wejl as faftier*ft 
»id^^ from pkn grea^test and m««t illustrious families of Atj^eni.. 
Hb'^her'^anthippus, who defeated at Mycale the khi^^- o£ 
Persia's lieutenants, married Agaristia, niece tcj Clisthenes,who' 
expelled the Pisistratides, descendants of Pisistratus the ty rant) 
.* nd established a popular government in Athens. Pericles had 

• 'Bishop of 'MeaoX'8 JEr«t^al History. - - 
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/mg^ pf«pftTe4. ^knsplf for ft)<i4^«fiybe jConncd'^C ^osi^s 
in sute-affairs. 

Ifc was.brougU^ up <^d«x: tjie most learned paen of bis igCt 
^d p^rticu^lv Aua^^gpras of C)lazoni^e| surDamed.4Le In^ 
^Uigent, front l^ >elpg tlie.iirst^ ^ we are told^ . who ascrib- 
id hinnaa events, ^s w^l a^ ^^e for^pBation and government of 
Che ,uni verse, not tp-^hginqe,* ^ spme, philosophers, nor to, a 6i- 
t^l A^c^s^ity, J^i to. a^s^perior intellhreiief , \vho, disposed and 
|{Qveqie(L^U tbyigH witli W^dcm^ "[This t^et .or opinion sub' 
lasted long before his time ; but, h^ perhaps set Itiia a stronger 
llgt^t tl^^n.^U oth^r^ hf^ donip^^d taught it methodically and 
from principles. AnaXfig^**^ instructed his pupil perfectly in 
the part of philosophy that relates to nature^and which is there- 
fore ca,lled)Ph);sics*j. T/iis study.gave him a strength and great- 
ness of soul w^hidiraifiea him above an;in£initei)|4mb^r of vulgar 
{U'ejudices amdj vaV pr;iotices generally p)>ser.i^jUi hi&time; 
and which, ^i affairs, oj gpyer,ntuent and^^miiitaLTj; ^^nteiprises,, 
eith^ disconcerted p^p. ^he,^lsei>< ^.o^d^most xjecessa}*^ mea* 
sures, oi;, defeated. thein by s<^imi49U^»a^^}gt|iiUthoiised and. 
covered with tlie specious veil of relation. , These were sonQC- 
times dreams or augurie^ ^ bth^ ^lii^.dpeadM j)heaome- 
na, as eclipses of ttie sun or moon, or else omens and presages; 
not to mention the wild chimeras of judiciaxy astrology. The 
knowledge of nature, free fr^»4i^e grovelhng and weak su- 
^rstitions to which ignorance gives birth, inspired him, says 
Plutarch, with a weU-gi-ounded piet/ towards the gods, at- 
tended with a. stjrength :9f .inind that vfa&.imDQ^Teable, and a 
calm hope of the .blessdngs to be expected^ from thenn. Al- 
though he found infinite charms in thisstudyi he did not how- 
ever devote himself to it as a philosdphcr, but as a statesman ; 
and he had so much power ovei* himself (a very difficult thing), 
as to prescribe himself limits in tlie pursuit of knowledge. 

But the talent he cultivated with the greatest care, because 
(e looked upon it as the most necessary instrument to all who 
are desirous of conducting and governing the people, yjras do-- 
qnende/ And indeed those who possessed this talentjiw A free 
state like that of Athens, were sure of reigning in the as- 
!feifnblies;;erigf6ssiqg suf&ages, determining anaifs, and exer- 
<|sing. ^ kind of absolute power over the hearts and minds of 
the people. He ^erefore mad« this his chief object^ and the. 



• The ancients under this name, comprehended what we call pby* 
tics and metaphysics ; that is, the ^powMge •! sj^j^itiial things, as 
God and ipiria » ftnd that of bodies. ,. .^^ 



Ch$^J, \ p&KsiAKs j^vD 9|tKiAvar. lot 

ina.f]c:. t<j,wWcli aU Jijs, atlj«r^ iinpirpvei}ie9)jH as -nftUr ^ X^ scr 
▼eral sciences he hadl^arnej^^lcqin AQaxagoya^*^ wef£ ,<^ircpW 
^4 jb.S?»lti»g .(tobojipy. PJUftiiJcK^,expi;e$sww,) the slj](^of 
pi^ilpe^^y >witliijftie dj^.,9f Thetoric ; the meaning of ;whi<^ 
18, that Eericle^^^o/amUeUish an^ a4orn his .discQifr$ej h^whtt^ 
enQd ^J?>streji»g|iifi|id solidity/ o/ reaf^pping w,it|;^ ^.Jic colQurma 

,. fi^ fe<i w4au?e;to repeut his hgjyingbe^oweid so'muph tiftj? 
m thXf study, for .his success far exceeded, hisrutipnost hopes. 
T"^^ P^.^3 1) hij5j^oj)t^mporaji|^ used to say> tlia,t-Jhis elo^ 
quepce was so powerful, that he lighttjned, thundered, and agji* 
ta^tcul ^IJrQrecce, , J It had.thofe piercing und lively stripkes, 
X\\a,% re^h the inmost soul L,and,.hisdis9^^ an 

lrresis|ib^.iT^;e«tiye,^ kij^oj^s^ it J^n tlie 4ip^s (^ 

liis au^ilprs, H,e{had^e,surtx)t.uai^iiigjt>e4iaty withitrjin^yi'^ 
4p4;Clce^ obs^rvei, that, at tlie very timei^ oppj::)S^,.Vitl^ 
^!^ g?:«^^f^ te^aqiousnessy, Ijie, iuclin^tJuipsJand^ desjre^ of Uie 
Ath^api^ )ie hid the a^tj^.^nak^ fveii/ severity itself ji, an^ 
ttie kiivlpf cruelty- with which he spp]^ against the fiatjtcrerji 
of lti>ei]i9op)e^ pf?pular. "Jh^e was ^pesi^tii^ the a^Jid^ity ,p^ 
Ills argumeritSy orjthe sweetness of his words y whence it wa)i 
«a:id, that the goddess, of per^uasipn, .with all her graf;es, re^ 
^Med on l^s Ups. j^d^^S^^d, as I'huipyd^des \^ hfs Viv^^cJ 
Hdyersar^f, w»s^ollfiday askc^dj ^yhethei^ he o^.i^ericles was Ujcj 
be^Ji ly^r^lcr;? .".\i^^enever,'» says he,^',I have gijven hfm*% 
*'^ lallihc^fHrnvs thi^contrary ip^such Uroi}g and forcible tehnsj 
•5 tihat i^ p^rsv^e&^.thp spectators that!) di^ not .throw hiij[i| 
** though they theni;selves.»aw.him.on tlie ground.'* ' iNor'w^Jt 
he less prude«it^)d reserved, than strong and vehement in hii^ 
speeches ; and. it is ^elated thitie^ever ^poke in publiQ,.til^ 
sifter he had besqi^ghvthc gods not to suffer any expression tp 
drop from him, eiuver incongruous to his subject, or offensive 
to the people* ;!! Whenever he^ went into the assembly, before^ 
he came out of his house, h^ uaied to say to himself ^^ Rememr. 

\ Ab Amtdfiihane poeta iiolgiirace^ toii4rer p^riaitQisre' Greciaof^ 
dictas est.- ] Gic..ia.Ora(t..m S&j ; . .; ! ., j. 

\ Quid Pericleft \ De cujus dicendi copia sic accepimus, ut, cum 
contra voluntatem Atheniensium loqu«recur pro salute patriae, severi- 
ns tam«n id ipsum, quod iHe ^ohlra poputares homines diceret, popu- 
lare omnibus et jitcun'dum vider^tur r cujus in labris yctcrfcs comici— * 
leporem habitasse dixerunt : tahtawqoe vilrt in co ftiisse^ ut in eorunv 
nent'^us, qui audissentj qusvBi aculeos qugsdam relinqtiertt. Cic 1* 
aj. dfe 6rat. n. 138.* ' '' ..i' .-^ .. .• ^^ , 

$ K6t the historian. . ; ^ -| Plwt. hi Symp.' 1. i. p. t»a. 
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^ beftr/ derides, \\aA thic^ tifi; JgdU^ to q[)eak ib n^ bora in 
y tfife-irthrof Kbcfrty ; t<y Greek&^'to' Atiicniatis.^^ • -' 
* ' TJttf .iirtooBrtiien ^Kfe^vptH^ ^#6fch P^mkfai,. adm-dihg to 
feistomiiB^ usedi in .order l«y mip/rdVe his miiitf miin^iiiieagey 
&.tid't6^tta[ki to'a perfec^ohiiieloqfi^tKi^^are a!i|«3CceII^fc*tesGn 
%6'80th' persbbii as ar&bile^aytd'iiO Che im^iiitEtat offices of 
state L and a just cens\ire .of t|iose *, i^hb^, iili^^Vd3ng^]^at« 
ever if cafted study and le&i^ih|g,lmhg iilto tih<»e ennplojinscbts, 
utton vhich th^ enter withoift knowkdge 6r eicperienc^ no« 
fmi^g btit-tf Yidicvdous scAf^^sufficiehCfv and a 'rash boldn^ la 
Oecidmgi i* Phxtarch. in a treatise where hi^ afaowS thsrf it is 
to statesihen that a phttdsopher eughfchietly to attach hhnself, 
^relerabfy to any other tlassof menv liecause |A . insrtriittii^ 
thein, he at the same time t^ach^swhUeMiities and i^e^^Iics, 
T.ei^^ his asse^tibn from the exidnt>le of the greatest inen 
hotH <or OreiBce aAditaly,' who derived tins h^iipfrom ^^aso-^ 
]Bh3r*\IVricle8j of whbfn we ndW ^lite^ -#1^8 tanghtbf ^j^Jniixa-^ 
fc^V fiionyklttS6f Syracnsc,;bylflato; i»iny*pi*hiceirof ^ly; 
py Pv^agor^s ; Cato^'thefamons censor, traveMed to tfee place* 
Vh4fe AtiientdofiJs htcd", * for the same purpose 5 and, lastly^ 
fhe'femoos Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage^ alwajrs kept 
^akfetlus the phrtO^herTiearM^ person. - ' / ' 
^'jOne'of the chief wicavoijrs %^i Pericles als6 wa^^ to stad)^ 
Sibrou^hlythe^ius'and di^jiltibn 6f th^ AtiMeni^i, that 
lie niight oiscoVer ttie secret springs whidi \tere to^-^fephjy- 
fcfi'in order to set'tl\ein' in motion ; and. the TnaBiiet^' it was 
" >rp^i* jU> tasSt^M ac^uinhg theii^ bctofidence ; J for it was-pHn- 
jipally in thai the great men* among tiie' ancients used to make 

Sieir skill in pdilitits consist He ibund by th^>eflectlons he 
ad mad'c ott the several transaetiohsof his time^ that the pre- 
dominant passiods of this people were, a violent aversicmto ty- 
ranny, and a strong knre of libferty, which iiisphred them with 
sentiments; of fear, jcalotxsy, ^lidfAisjiicioni of all sodi citisens 
as were too conspicuous fortheir bhrth, 'their personal merit,- 
their own cMckk^imd anthority^ or^^at of- tfa»r;irieadB*: He 
Hot onl3^#aa««TV like PisistxvtMt with vegard to the swe^ness 
of his voice^.and fUiency of expression, b!k hift also rescnbled 

. * Nunc contra. p]eriq6e ad)ionore$ adipiscendos, et ad remp. ge-' 
xendam, .nudj v^niuut et inermf a« nulla cqgnitione rerum, nulla sci- 
WMa pmati. C;\c. t iii. ck.Orat. n. 136. ' , .' 
..f HlutJu§>'wp.lib. i.p. ^TT., , ' * . -. . 

I Ollni nosCenda vulgi natural ct quTbiis ihoclfs teroperSn^erifiabe; 
retur; j^^tus^piiQ etpptin^tiumringeiiia qui ig-4?lnie pefctidic^rsmt; 
callidi tempoAim et toplcnt^ babelSntur. TacifcV Anna]'. 1. 1 v.' c. 33. 
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atis ^hb ll^d 66^ ^ i^alnt, were>|)lxMit^0Q8ty Itrucic at th«^ 

lousy of the people, he at first shunned all affairs rf^Verirf 

sal«ly0^Steh^«^6n^«ai(%irif|h^^tlilli0^ 44 wai^'^d dtto^sS 

Se|iiil8;iAHdM«Biiead|>Thei]^lsAi^$IC» l^ 
en^gtdWli«{>8t^^tlft^yty in <foy(ei*Mi ^inttL^ BA&&h^^tfrenvf 
Or^^d&7n«&'%0glaiPtteHqq^atf in ]^)ki%kh^gredtet^T:<ti)fid^(!e 
tlian b^^i i*d*«ntli^y dciW>tfed5hiW8elf <to*lte^ Of.th# 

mg^t)oiitB&i>>^'#(e^i ^t>«^ «&remtiv«: ftii'i(»ii^]ii!ibn«^€]lf Mi< ftSj^A 

a^MS^^Sfefemt «idiL4iJioY4tj»ittf IMi^ WricdAiritli' 

t&iibWife;^-''^^*-^"!^^'^-'-'^^*-^^^-''^- -'-'*- ■ -'• ,■ ;• 
' A^'iSi ^^h(«lf^thcf, 'h^ ^i^^thd^d 'Msy^dtt^ iind'%a)K 

itian,''v?hyny:^bifsfed'f^ afifairs of '^yerfliicnt, and '^itirely dc-' 



ti»e'p^Wflfei^^ or t^^tftel«rtMcir. Hfe^Wftidff going «o^ baiwyonfet^J 
a^s^^€l/al«^^b«h<ii-«vertitttt<if ^ttt'kind,'i)rhi^^ lie hat* 
iised WfrtteW^?%Lh#«rf^B%^tTi^ A^^ h* preiMv' 

- •^lie^a^tHaettife ^«^rty'WK6'are^itatiiiM^ «cklf ^ttff 
inconstant, compioqly increasetHeif dbre^rdf ^r thoiKe wfrr 
sr^ aJi»«rajrs%«aeir^ig>«V*ft*thatip6«i^^ 
tjAittV'tw^^^* fe^tfire!i^rftfeA<id'4tht)biljataAfe ^nd<t ^a» ob^-i 
^tVedthWMff«^!>««^»#d Th^*^t^l«^ig^€!*t*pVejtidicef^ 

wisely reterviflg kimself for great and important occasions, 

A\H .q .':':i->^i I'.i -^^ '\'i t •• --^^ '5 '1'' '*'^5 -'' --'^ * 

»,,ij .»: ^ijtBri/w f'i= . ,5 r ». •■- ■ it 5/i*. i fi.'i -aijU^i <: '.ii^'l f 
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▼erQment€>fUie wof^dy-^ccMfvii^gtc^^sowef^ b«6i* 

ed himself in greaA cvenlft onljr, andielt Hie dvie<^kiii of ^ose. 

u«ed tq trantaiQ^alipe^ affiut « l>|r kwlcimlTtt a^d^^^ft^un. 
<jr«tbn» t;h«tt«ev«^^itti^3F<d«vQiQ4tQ»hlfft iin»Q^ 
£phialte$. ■ .', p; •.u».r> . :V iv • ?• -» i * '; . • 

0U1I thefav<Mir,«p4«sAMm;<4f th6fp«iopj|^y.|P{Oi!d^ t9)Cifa^^ 
l^^aDce th^ ^me aii4. oie«Ult0f.Cit|iop.' Jll^y^vf^i>^ f^ould 
opt equ^l the magiiificenceiaxid Uberfilit^Fr^f h^ rival), iviiose. 
knaienMhrichea'|;avQ«ibte an*^ ^|msta^^9>of ^i^iff^owrii^ sacb 
krge^es asa|Hiearatouaalm««tiiioiedibl<^8P^i|c)k^lfae^ 
froAioiurrbehaviourialtolitiefijecV :,Ktaduiii>itw|^9P4bte^^ 
him. to rival vCkaQa fin. thia paiH^^la^ lia^i«aQi[;iiraiB ti^aiio-f 
t}ie;r /«xf)e<Uaii|i( mQr(|ev,tQ««iiifctlfee^ibKe,i?^^^^ 
ttss ^effectual pcrjiapa b)i^t ic^r^amiy ,i|^j^,;iai^^,i^|iq^^ 
able. He Was tlie first who divided the cooquered lamia aibfoa^' 
tbpcilifjsaa; ^1^ ^tr|^tie4 fn^Mt^iKbthopii^ 
for tlie i^xp^acea^ofU^ir samea)aud'8hocwi^..«uQdan|le 
^^^^}(h^.W^m9kfS^^^^^ «9i'*at 9ert9{^aj^mawere be-^ 
stowed, cm thex^i regul^y,. as w^eU ^ ^rati^; tn^ ,at Q^e 
games,; as for tl^e^r^ pi:^|e^q&in t))i^ci9i|rts i^ji|^^ th(' 
pwbUc assewkblifis.-, J(t iaji^p^sibJjB pf^Yi^^i ^J^W^wn*. 
%?Py;l»o)*^»cs,,wejig^.tl^ T]l$IMbii4»^|a4 ^^mk^f .fW^^with 
• -ybicji, tMy W;^«qj^ttmi^^4^, Iqrthes^ji^W mgu^KV^f,- l^ides, 
t^wf.Ufivmigig.th^piii^ 

l%tJ)ei^..si5r.^^aRdflabq\nr.^. ..^-.t .' . ...,.-. .j.-^. ,,,, . 
^ 9V)ep thfr^iflf^.pf ijbie,j»?«^^ b? Ii|^)r,l)i^j9aid to 
SWf nm^^j 9f<q4^nft^«ti«e^^jwfe^.^^^ 

• Plut. dc ger. rep. p. 811. f ^^"t* »» Pericl. p. J56, 

I Pericles fdioissiiifiis naturae incrementis, sub Anaxagora prae- 
ceptore sunamo studio p«rpolit us et instcMt|is« l^^i^ ift^iMianitit cCr- 
vi^^J4«iiMa;M«nf»f»iiM:i)ppa%utlbi |l8ilk»ISDiavwft««lilir<a«(:ilw«»l4ttF^ 

armattts, bk sinearmif, t7raatudem«a«»caiti?,ij/.ai«>Maiul. •4ii>tv9». 



great prog;)%ai'ii!iderAW3dd^or^s. . • - . 

XhiSftiifie^ti^iiiJd' fcttrtiMif iiy, 'h6W<IVcr,elftfei»nldds, 'C<mld Hot' 
yet vestifU^!th^l:i()Md€ f^ilet^fi'd^lii^iA^ fifm-t^iy ^evefdy 
m th» tlifeiieiHll^ J'^ilild 4t*«»flotii^9edi»«ftat'anyWthepoctt 
^Ud eetftwed PelritaftS^#M's^^«M^ ]!»61«m^ were ever pa- 
oishea^ <]»*kv^|ri(^ltea ta^ M^iutt ilbr it'^ 4!hfe I^eopter. Tier- 
haps it was out c^ prudence and policf'thltHii^ ^d not'ftfteimfii 
to curb this licentiousness o£%}m fltage, nor to silence the poets ; 
th.at he might amuse sf^^'fo^^l^jthej^ople by this vam sha- 
^o-w of liberty^ and prevent dieir discovering that they really 
were ebslaved. f ^ ' « *- ^ • '^ •' -.,'* '•*- * 

.« ]^t> Fe^iAloBf^aid::!!^ ietqirkemr r«eteklly resolved, if 
poasiblej to t^^cBiirthB authority .of tbetnbomt of the Areor 
{Mtgi^ of, "sr^adbt to was not i^neiiibdrfibeoaiije he hsHd^iveref 
beenv€iectMl4nthw't»Airohon,rfFhcBmibUi0ta^ l^R^^ 
ficej^ iior PtileiBx^h; ^TJx^vrtrc ^iS^east emi^y mentste «h^ 



and nt>Befbu^.iQa»fi& whdlia^ii^haved'upHgfcibiy-'^ thmny wtt 
allowed a s^t tn^'the Arfbpm^ft. Fdricles) -tstkm^ adwntage 
o£.Ciam<m^M abtsnoit, seli^E|ib]Ah09, 'Who'was hfs crca^mi^v'a^ 
worjLclandestiteIyi ;:4KDd al last lessenod <iie power of thatiHus^ 
trioua bed)^ in wUieh thechief streag^ of thie ilobUky Qr«iBisti> 
ed. ^Tte pet^le, emboidenedr aitd'^qpiabrted by's6 pdwerM 
a factioDy sttbvdrtedtill the;fuiNlla»^eiitai kvwsi tind^ andetit his^ 
tems ^i tookc^om the seiaate of i the AreDfXB^ua theicognkranae 
x>f xw9^ caiisesJthat: used to be < broughti-b^ore it^ keaviiig' it 
ris.wy:deYij and sueh only* as ':iKrec9 or Uttle^coiffieiiuenGey add 
made themselves absolatd nissters of mil the tribunals. 

Ciroon, being returned^ to Athens, was alBicted to sec'the 
dignity of the sedate tfani]|l>led under fodt, atid'^ereforeset 
every engine at wbrk to restore it to its pristine author ity^ aiid 
to revive UiearistiQcracyr in tiie:same iform as it had btcn es^ 
tablished un^er Clisthenes* : But now his enemies^ began Cd 
exclaim, and excite thepeople-agaiiist him ; rej^roachinghim, 
antODg man^ (Other things, i.with'his- 86ro(ig attachment to the 
-L^cedasmoman$« Cimon had himself giv«ft some rm>m« for this 

' • Plut,m'P^ricI.|v*15r.'.lii Cim.p. 4S8; . '\ ' ' ' '] 

- ' + After some change had been jmade' ijVthe form of the Athfiplati 
gbveriimenr, the "suprcine authonry wits at jast vested in nine'ma- 
gisirates, called Archons, artti lasted but onfe year. Otie was ealleA 
Hex, another Pdemarchiis,- a third Archoh, -arid this magistrate vvas 
pr<3tp€rfy at t*ie head of^theres^' andgave*hi»nanheto the y€to^; 
and SIX Thc&motheiK, who presided immediately over the laws and 
deoreea. - i* -> ' ••"'*• •- ••" ^ l-'fA .iv l^ A 



delicacy: for, in speakxngtp tli^m )^:W<ttlM(^fy«i'€xtol 
jLaqyfi^Bfiqma ; aa4 ifPluBji^ir^ il>fi'i^l«0^ th#ip i^fodbct on 

4)i« ^9¥y >«4 l^atr^^ Ji^iftfeltow'i«ili|isD^i..)|i||^i»;(nri^ 
a^^h J^,«$;ye|-it^e^sff had aq, 4i$4^ ]|u(^,hif» Oi^iohjcditrf 

.^«ir.>1l4llK>^t.teWS|i^U<»>'''' .; ;> ■ : 3.) Ubli-q t » Jf «f. / ? •: 
AN It ARTHqUAKX IN SPARTA, j^C« . • i 

.1 Jb»*tlicfmir&^ytar^«ftlwmgnQfjAdt:ludaini^ 
pemti ll]ic nKkft^iieadM: earthquake iiii^ai!l»«h«fc bud ever 
W»dElBo#xi.. jiiiteviiiaLpa«oe8tiLeQa«alrfEn^ab)Cdlttck^ii9ftK 
atMvcdiip';.Tii9ri^tiiiiaisdotberii|onritB^ 
limiMiftUQosv <^Bn7 €f. ^tsr ottaimifes^'Bei^tarajKiKay, came 
MJilIyling'diQwirir^'^bdithe 'wholerci^.%aanlftidJn.'vrttaBy fin 
hMMea only eko^ptod. ; To heigto&ithe oaUaBOtfi^^tbe helots, 
"wko we]« atavefrto the L^cedanm^omoft, lodkcdupoB fliis as a 
lavaitmble opportmityi to raeDver 4ht!» Jitievkjff^ %omm^^^ 
dewjtoextcfy part-of Hheeity to murder 6Kich/is.had«eecaped the 
aatihquaiib : biit.fiiulk&g them undeviarmia^i and ^xti^ui^'ttp in 
k^d9i)rCorliattlie^)bfrti^eiprUAentiBre^ghtttf ^tKk^ who 

iMid «iMibi»&]J^ thtsift' rounds litw^ \'Cb4s^ trUoe&mlDit^iaeigh- 
^^Miio^ (dttief^ 2ea^ cnrnkn^need vthflUUi^vvridAyi.'t^tibL wtr^ ^ba? - 
ihg> #ateted^n(^ atUanee .^nnth ^veral c^'thextte^UioaPiiif na- 

time w.ehB engaged' in a ^ ar ^vmtrthe. Spar taaas;i> i > 
' The liaioedsedOEioBttaBs in this extremity, sent tx> Athisns to im- 
{ilore duccdtti^; but tlusiwasbp^osedby BphiaLOes, /who de- 
jclarpd .th^Jbit would be lioKay cuiviaeable. to assist them, nor 
tO:ne)»Mild.a;cilty that was the rivakof Athans^ fwhach, He said, 
lOUgbt /to b6leiiii»;its vuins^ and the pride :of iSparta tbereb)' 
JkMfia^^kd for ,evert , But CirnQn^. being stt*oak with horror at 
^hese ppUticStidid t^ hcsiiate i^momimt toptefcr.tiift wel^ure 
jQf'lheil4»ced«mion4{in4t0.the.a^randi8in^o£his country ; de- 
claruig, in the stix)ngest terms, that it was absolutely w.eikand 
juiconiiistj^it, " to leave Greece lame of one of its legs, and 
** Ataens -without a. counterpoise ;" the people came into his 
opinion, and accordingly a succour was voted. Sparta and 
jytliens might indeed be consi4ei^ed as the.two Umbs on which 
-Greece stood ; sq that if one of them was destrc^edi tiie rest 

•A.M. 3534. Antij. C.'-«^0. *'Wut. in Cim. p. 488,489. 
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were inevitably ca-ippled. It is also certain, that tiiie Atheni- 
ans "wierte sa elated with their grandeur, and were become so 
proud and enterprising, that fiiey wanted- a curt> ; for which' 
none -wds so proper a« Sparta, that state being the only one 
that -watef capable of being a counterpoise to the headstrong 
disposhioh 01 the Athenians. Cimoh therefore marched to 
t^e aidof the Lacedaemonians with 4000 men. 

We have here an' example of the prodi^ous infiuence which 
a man of fine talents and abilities has in a state, when a great 
fund of meiHt unites in his person, with a well established re- 
putation for probity, disinterestedness, and zeal for the gocd 
of his country; Ciinon, with very little diflBculty, prevails so- 
far as to inspire the Athenians with noble and magnanimous 
sentiments, which 'in outward appearance interfered with * 
their interest ; dnd this in-spite of tiie suggestions of a secret 
jealousy, which never fails to show itself in the most sensible 
manner on these occasions. . By the ascendant and authority 
which hfd virtue gives him, he raises them above the grovel- 
Ihig and unjust, though too common, political views, that 
prompt at people to consider the calamities of their neighbours 
as aiT advantage, 'which the interest of their own country per- 
TtHts and even enjoins them to lay hold of. The counsels of 
Cimon were perfectly wise and equitable ; but it is surprising 
how he could prevail so far as to make a whole people ap- 
prove them, since this is all that could be expected from an 
assem'blyof the wisest and gravest senators. 

■ * Some time after, the Lacedaemonians again implored the 
aid of the Athenians against the. Messenians and helots, who 
had seized upon Ithoma. But these forces being aiTived un- 
der the comniaiid of Cimon, the Spartans began to di'Cad ' 
their intrepidity, their power, and great fame; so that the - 
city affronted them so far as to send them back, upon the 
suspicion of their harbouring ill designs, and of intending to ^ 
turn their arms against them. 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and resent- 
ment, they declared themselves from that very day enemies 
to all who should favour the Lacedaemonian interest ; for 
which reasbn they banished Cimon by the ostracism, the first 
opportunity that presented itself for that purpose. This is 
the first time tliat the misunderstanding between these two 
natious^ which afterwards augmented through mutual discon- . 
tent, displayed itself in so strong a manner. It was nevcrthe- - 



• Pl!it.-in Ciitt. iThucyd. I. i. p. iST, 68. 
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less suspended for soojie.yeiars by truces a]i4 tremtjes, vhkb 
prevented its consec^uences ; but it at last broke outJn.Uie 
inosjtTiolent]Bannei>inth.epel^aD])esian war. , 

Those -who ha4 shi^t themselves up in Ithoma, ailer making 
a ten years. defence ,in it, surrendered at last tp tte -I^acedac- 
xhonians,^ who gave them theiif lives, upon cond^tipp that thej 
should never return to f'elopoanesus* The Atbeiiiaus, to ex* 
ajiperate the Lacedsmoni^s j^ rec^ved them with their wives 
^d children, and settled them at I*3aupactus, of whixih the/ 
had just before possessed themsjpjives. * The inhabitants of 
Megara at the same time went over from the Spartans to the 
Athenians. In this manner several leagues were concluded 
on both sides, and many battles were jTouj^ht, tihe most^famous 
of which.. was that of Tanagra in Bceotia, which t)].odorus 
equals with those of Marathon and Plataca^ and in . wl^ch My- 
romdus the Athenian general defeated the Spartans who came 
to the aid of the Thebans. 

f It was on this occasion tha^ Cimon, thinking himsplf dis- 
pensed from his proscription, repaired with some scddiers to 
his tribe to se]:ve his country, and to fight in the Athenian 
country against the Laceda&monians ; but his enemies caused 
him to be ordered to retire. However, before he went away, 
he exhorted. his companions, who were po less suspected than 
himself of favouring the Laced»monians, to exert tKemselves 
to the utmost, and fight with the greatest courage, to prove 
their innocence, and, if possible, to efface from the minds of 
the citizens a. suspicion so injurious to them all. According- 
ly those brave soldiers, who were 100 in number, fired by 
these words, demanded his whole armour of him, which tliey 
placed in the centre of their little battaliop,: in order to have 
him in a manner present and before their eyes. They fought' 
with so much valour aixd fury, that they were all cut to pieces, 
to the great regret of the AtJienians,.whQ deeply repented 
their" having accused them so unjustly. ' , ' 

_I pmU several events of H ttle impo^-tance.. . , * ' ! ' 

\' SECTION IX. 

CIMON IS RSCALLED< — HIS DEATS(« 

The Athenians perceiving the great occasion they had for 
Cimon |, recalled him from banishment, in which he had ppcnt 

• A. M/3548. Ant. J. C. 456. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 69—71. Diod- 
1. xi. p. 59—65. 
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five years. It Vas Pericl<js( Ilim'self who proposed and drew up 
thLat decree ; so moderate in those times, says Phitarch, were 
feu.ds and animosities, and so easy to be a^ejised) when the 
^wrdf are of their country re'cjaired it ; and so happily did am- 
bition, which is one bf the strongest and most lively passions, 
yield to the necessity of the times, and comply with die occa- 
si^ms of the public. 

* The instant Cimon returned, he stifled the sparks of war 

wluch were going to break out among the Greeks, reconciled 

tlxe two cities and prevailed with them to conclude a truce for 

five years. And to prevent the Athenians, who were grown 

liaughty, in dflfect of the many victories they had gained, from 

liaving an opportunity, or harbouring a design to attack their 

jiei^^hbours and allies, he thought it advisable to lead them at 

a ^eat distance from hotne against the common enemy ; thus 

cntleavtniring in an honourable way to inure the citizens to 

vrar, and enrich them at the same time. Accordingly he put 

to sea with a fleet; of 200 sail. He sent IN) of these into Egypt, 

to the aid of Amyrteus,' aiid himself sailed with the rest against 

^e' Island of Cy]()ru5-. Artabassus was at that time in those 

seas, widi a Heet of 300 sail; and Meeabysus, the other 

general of Artaxerxes, with am army of 300,000 men, on 

tjie coast bf Cilicia. As soon as the squadron which Cimon 

sent into Bgypt had joined his fleet, he sailed and attacked 

Attabazus, and tocft: 100 of his ships, ffe sunk many of them, 

diM chased the rest as far as the coast of Phoenicia. But, as if 

tKsJ victory frad 1jeen only a prelude to a second, he made a 

clfescent ort%Slicia in his return, attacked Megalysus, defeated 

btm, and cut torpieces a prodi^ous ntlmber of his troops. He 

afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, imd 

Isiid "sicfce to Citaum, a strong city of very great importance. 

His design, after he had reduc_ed that island, was, toisail for 

Egypt, and. again embroil the aflairs of the barbariaiis ; for he 

hady^ry extensive views, and meditated no less a prospect 

thanjrtiftt of the eritii^ sub^eriionof the mightv empire of Fer- 

sia^ 'i*he rumours which prevailed, that Tiiemistocles Wa« 

to comirianft against him, added fresh fire to his courkge; and 

almost assumed 'of ^ccessf, he was iitj&nitely pleased witii the 

occasion of trying his afbrlities with those of that general. But 

we have already ieen that Themistocles laid violent hands oa ' 

himself about this time. 
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♦ ArtaxenEcs, tired with a war ioi which he had sustained 
»uch great losses, resolved, with the advice of his council, to 
put an end to it, Accoi*dingly, he Jsent orders to his generals 
to conclude a peace with the Athenians, upon the most advan- 
tageous conditions they could, Megabysus and Artabazus sent 
ambassadors to Athens to propose an accommodation. Pleni- 
potentiaries were chosen on both sides, and Callias was at the 
head of those of Athens. Tlie conditions of the treaty were as 
follow : 1. That all the Grecian cities of Asia should enjoy 
their liberty, with such laws and forms of govemmcant as they 
should think fit to choose, 2. That no Persian ship of war 
should be allowed to enter the seas between the Cyanean and 
Chelidonian islands, that is, from the Euxine sea to the coasts 
of Pamphilia. 3. That no Persian general should march any 
troops within three days march of tliose seas. 4. That the 
Athenians should not invade any part of the dominions of the 
king of Persia. These articles being ratified by both parties, 
peace was proclaimed. 

t Tlius ended tliis war, which, from the bumii^ of Sardi* 
by the Athenians, had lasted 51 years complete, and in which 
infinite numbers of Persians as well as Greeks had perished. 

I Whilst this treaty was negociating, Cimon died, either of 
sickness, or of a wound he had received at the siege of Citium. 
When he was near his end, he commanded hi9 oncers to s£dl 
with the fleet immediately for Athens, and to conceal his death 
with the utmost care. Accordingly this was executed with S(x 
much secrecy, that neither the enemy nor the allies.once sus* ' 
pected it; and the^ returned safe to Athens, still .under the 
conduct and auspices of Cimon, though he had been dead 
9i>6y€ 36 days. 

Cimon was universally regretted J, which is no wonder, since 
hp was possessed of all those qualities which dignify the soul; 
the most tender son ; a faithful friend ; zealous for the good (^ 
his country; a great politician; an accomplished genei^; 
modest when raised to the highest' employments and most dis- 
tbguished honours ; liberal and benificent almc^t to profiislcHi ; 
simple and averse toostentationof every kind, evenin the'nudst 
of nches and abundance ; in fine so great a lover of the poor 
citizens as to share his whole estate with them, without l;^g 
ashamed of sudi companions of his fortune^ History mentions 

•Diod. p. 74, 75. t A.M. 3555. Ant. J. C. 440. 

\ Plut. in Cim. p. 491. 
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no -statues or monuments erected to his memory, nor any 
magnificent obsequies celebrated after his death ; but the 
greatest honour that could be paid him was the sighs and tear* 
of the people*. These were permanent and lasting statues, 
which are not obnoxious to the inclemencies of the weather or 
the injuries of time, and endear the memory of tlie good and 
virtuous to the remotest ages ; for the more splendid mauso- 
leums, the works of brass and marble, that are i*aised in ho- 
nofur of wicked gi*eat men, are despised by posterity, as sepul- 
chres which inclose nothing but vile dust and putrefaction. 

AVhat followed, proved more strongly the loss whichGreece 
had sustained by his death ; for Cimon was the last of all the 
Grecian generals who did any thing considerable or glorious 
against the barbarians. Excited by tiie orators, who gained thQ 
strongest ascendant over the minds of the people, and sowed 
the seeds of division in their public assemblies, they turned 
their animosity against each other, and at last proceeded to 
open war, the fatal consequences of which no one endeavour- 
ed to prevent ; a circumstance that was of ^reat advantage 
to the king of Persia, and the utmost prejudice to the affairs. 
of Greece. 

SECTION X, 

THUCYDIDES IS OPPOSED TO PERICLES, i^C. 

The nobles of Athens seeing Pericles raised to the highest 
degree of power t, and far above all the rest of the citizens^ 
resolved to oppose him with a man who in some measure 
^ might make head against him, and prevent his great authority 
- from growing up to monarchv. Accordingly they opposed 
him with Thucydides, Cimom's brother-in-law j a man who 
had displayed his wisdom on numberless occasions. He indeed 
did not possess the military talents in so eminent a degixe as 
Pericles, but then he had as great an influence over th^ peo- 
ple, shaping their opinions, and directing their assemblies as 
he pleased ; and as he never stirred out of the city, but con* 
tinually combated Pericles in aU his designs, he soon restored 
things to an equilibrium. On the other side, Pericles was so- 
licitous of pleasing the people on all occasi(»is, and slackened 
the rein more tiian ever ; entertaining them as often as possi- 
ble with shows, festivals, games, and Other diversions. 

. t ^* pulcherrimat effigies et tnanBurac. Nam, ^trac saxo struunter, 
ti judicium post^rorum in odium vertit, pro sepulcbri* spernuntur. 
Tacit. Annal. I. ly. c. 38. 
t Plat, in Pericl. p. 0.58—161. 
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men of robast bc^dies, and of an age fit to bear arms, whether 
soldiers or mariners, and those who were in the different gar- 
risons, were supported with the public monies, it was but just 
tHat the rest of the people who lived in the city should also 
be maintained in their wajr ; and that as all were members of 
Ae same republic, they aU should reap the same advanti^es, 
by doing it services, which, thoup^h of a different kind, did 
however all contribute to its security or ornament. 

One day, as the debates were^rowing warm, Pericles of- 
fered to defray the expence of all these things, provided it 
sAiould be declared in the public inscriptions that he only had 
been at the charge of them. At these words,- the people, ei- 
ther admiring his magnanimity, or fired with emulation, and 
determined not to let him engross that glory, cried with one 
voice, that he might take out of the pi2)lic treasury aU the 
Sums necessary for his purpose. 

Phidias, the celebrated sculptor, presided over all these 
works, as director-general. It was he who particularly cast 
the gold * and ivory statue representing Pallas, which was so 
lughly valued by all the judges of antiquity. There arose an 
incredible ardour and emulation among the several artificers, 
who all strove to excel each other, and immortalise their 
names by masterpieces of art. 

The odeon, or music-theatre, which had a great number of 
seats and columns within it, and "^hose roof grew narrower by 
degrees, and t^hninatied in apomt', was built,as history informs 
us, after the model of king Xerxes's tent, according to the di- 
rection of Pericles. It was at that time he proposed, with 
great warmth, a decree, by which it was ordained, that musi- 
cal games should be celebrated on the festival called Panathe- 
nxa ; and having been chosen the judge and distributor of the 
prizes, he regulated the manner in which musicians should 
play on the flute and the lyre, as well as sing. From that time 
the musical games were always exhibited m this theatre. 

I have ali^ady taken notice, that the more the beauty and 
splendour of these works were admired, the greater envy and 
clamour were raised against Pericles. The orators of the op- 
posite faction were eternally exclaiming against him, and tear- 
ing his character to pieces ; accusing him of squandering the 
pubBc monies, and laying out very unseaso^abfy the revenues 



* Non Minervae Athenis factae ampUtudine utimmr, cum ea sit cu- 
bitorum xxvi. Ebore hocet auro constat- Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 5. Thw 
statue was 26 cubiis in height. 



of the $t«te m;e<^ficeti, wbo$e magnificence waftofhoiusr. 
^-Vt last th^ rupture between him and Tiuicydides rose to such 
a. lieiglit, that oi^ ijr, othex of them must nece^s^ily be banish- 
ed by tjie ostracism. He got the better of Thucydides, pre- 
vailed to have him .banished^ crushed by that means the faction 
wliich opposed him, and obtained a despotic authority over the 
city a^d government of Athens* He now disposed at pleasure 
of the public monies, troops, an4 ships. The islands and sea 
were subject to him ; and he reigned singly and alone in that 
-wide domain, which extended not only over the Greeks, but 
the barbarians also, and whidi was.cemented and strengthened 
by the obedience and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the 
friendship of kings, and treaties concluded with various princes. 
Historians expatiate greatly on the magnificient edifices and 
other works with which Pericles adorned Athens, and I hav« 
related faithfully their testimony ; but I cannot say whether 
the cc^plaints andi3iunB«rs raised against him were very ill 
grounded. ; And indeed, liras it just in him to e3q>end, in su- 
perfiupus bioldings and v& decorations,, the immense * soma 
int6ii4ed. fplT carrying on the war ? and would it not have been 
better Co have eased the allies of part of the contributions, 
which ip'Pericles's administration were raised to a third part 
more ttlaii before? According to Cicero j, such edifices and 
other ./works only are worthy of admiration as are of use to 
the public^ as aqueducts, city- wall citadels, arsenals, sea* 
ports J and to these we must add, the work made by Perides, 
to joiji ,• Athens to the port of Pirsus. But Cicero observes, 
at the 9ame time, that Pericles was blamed for squandering 
away the public treasure, merely to embellish the city witii 
supei>>8uous ornaments* \ Plato, who formed a judgment of 
things not from their outward splendour, but firom truth, ob- 
serves, after his master Socrates, that Pericles, with all hir 
^and edisices and other works, had not improved tiiie mind, 
of one_ of the citizens in, virtue, but rather corrupted the pu- 
rity and simplicity of their ancient manners. 

SECTION XI. 

f ERICLKS CfiANOCS HIS CONDUCT WITH REGARD TO THE 
PEOPLE. 

^ When Pericles saw himself invested with the whole autho« 
rity, he began to change his behaviour. $ He np:yr was not 

• They amounted to upwards of 10,000,000 French money. 

t Offic. 1. ii. n. 60. | In Ceorg. p. 515. In Alcib. c. i. p. 119. 
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JQ inM'imd (tmctable &s before^ Abr did hef sufolttit or abcindon 
himself ju»7 longer to tke ivhims and caprice of the people, as 
«Ofliany winds; but drawing in, says Plutarch, the reins of 
this too loose popular goremmeht, in the same manner as 
mz screw up the strings of an instrument when too,^ack, he 
ehanged it into an aristocracy, or rather a kind of monarchy, 
without departing, however, fiH>ni the public good. Choos- 
ing always what w as m ost expedient, and becoming irreproach- 
ftUe in all things, he gained so mighty an ascendant ov^r the 
minds of the people, that he turned and directed them at 
pleasure. Sometimes, by his bare counsel, and by persuastre 
methods, he would win them over gently to his will, and gain 
^eir assent spontaneously ; at od^ Umes, when he fmmd 
them obstinate, lie would in a manner drag them forward 
against their will to those things which" were for their good ; 
ImitatiDg on this occasion a skilful phy ^iaA, "who, iA a tedioos 
aad stubborn disease, knows what times are proper for hkn to 
indulge his patient in innocent medicaments that af^ pleasing, 
in order afber to administer those of a strong and Viol^Mt na- 
ture, which indeed put him to pain, but are^alotie capoble'ef 
l^estoi-ing his health. 

And indeed it is manifest that the ^tmost i^ill and ahllitiei 
were required to manage and- govern a populace haugbty ^rom 
their power, and exceedingly ci^ririous: -andon thiis occkdicD 
Pjericlefi sucoeeded wondttrfully , • He used to employ j aecord* 
lug torthe difierent situ»<»bn of thkigs^ 6ometim«S'^h<^, -and 
^ otber 'tiroes Jbar, as a doable l^m, either to '^eclt i&tt 
wild tcanq)orts and starts ofthepeople, or to' raise them #heh 
dejected and desponding. 3y mis c^duct he v^how«d %hat 
eioquehcey as :Plato observes, Isbnly the art of direetiBg the 
mSnds of people at will^ -and that the-chief excelktocf ofthis 
«rt consists in.maving seasonably the variouspassions, whether 
gfmtle x>r violent.; which beingto the soul what strings are to 
a. musical instrument, need only be touched by an ihgeaiouB 
and skilful hand ta^pniduce their effect. - , " 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance 
which pave Pericles tlii^ ST^^t j^utjioi-ity, was not only the 
force of his eloquence, .I^ut, as XUucy(iid,e^ obs^rv^es, th^ re* 
putation of *h!s lile, aiid gre^f probity. 

* Plutarch points out in Pericles on^ quality which is very 
©•sehtial to statesmen, a quality well adapted to win the 'Esteem 
and <»nfideBce of the public,* and which supposes a great su- 

* Plut. in prkc. dc rep. ger/jp.. 8 J^,. • 



^erdorl^r of ii^-i andtUii^i^,, for f man to;berlii%: pend^d^' 

:<i tJjfi^ii^.Twan^ thf^rQo^l^k^ of o^K^ps, md, im not ableito- 

aa.iia«e-and:dir^Gt^l^t4^ifkg|^^ associdl^ <i¥itS& himself^ 

>eirsc£s of merit In his labour, to epy^^-,<eilA]liof .th«eao«i 

ioi7ai«g:toJ»jsr^}^$ts»,; andtio Ifjavc theiB thp .'ttianB^Bmvntiof 

iEtt»U4n^tt^rs,.wMci^ paly jco^^nje ^ip«, ai^^'jdfiinrhfetbiBa of: 

lic^li^ierty of yi^d, ^9>n^88^ry m the cwiw:iit»iiwip6etuA' 

i^lTairs. Such arpondlwJ^tjf s^iy^PluUrchi is pijodljokive of twO' 

advantages. Firsts • it extulg^ishc&, or at leoit bptaJus the fbvce. 

>f envy andj^alon^^ by dividing^ in' ^me measure, a power^^ 

n^lxiclv is seating ^i|4;o|r<^ve to us, . wheats we see it unitediii' 

ane single. p#^?%q%.' as rif^ all ia[erit c<;ptred |a him alehe^ Se- 

cpndly^ it a^yaiipes^?^ &<?iU^dt#aUio execution of sSadrSf axui- 

mstk.es theip•sacG65^,0|ore<^rtai|l» Platarch, the better to ex* ' 

plaixpi his thought^- QDAj^y% a very- natuful iDtud beantiflil com- 

parison^; The haiid^ s^^^h^ which fxom its being, divided' 

into fingeiifs, so far from heing weaker^ is lite stronger,, the • 

more ^ctive^ andjbetter adapted to motion :on that very aci. 

coun^ . It is the sam^.^f a statesman, who has the skill to di- 

vide.his^cares and futiptions in a proper manher, and who by 

that noean^s^majces his aythority more actirej more extensive) 

aiul decisive : whereas, the indiscreet fire of a narrow lainded' 

man, wliota^es' umbrage at, and. is for -engrossing all thingsy 

serves to Qp.oth^ purpose .but to set his weakness and incopa-* 

city in a.stijonger.fight, and to disconcert his affairs. But Fex^ 

ricles, says Pljutarch, did; hot act in t^is manner: Like a skit*.' 

ful pilot, who,, thou^ hq . stands alpiost motionless, himdeflfyi 

however puts every thing in tnotion, and will sometimes seat '' 

subaltern officers at the. helm ; so Pericles was the soul of die 

government ; and, seeming to do nothing of himself, he aotu^ 

ated.amd g^emed all things; employing the eloquence of oVie 

man, the credit and interest of another^ the prudence of a thiiid, 

the bravery and^cour^e^of a fourth^ andisoon* 

* To what has beeof here related, we may add another qua- 
lity wUiph isnpless T^are and valuable, I mean, a noble anddis- 
in^ere^jted, soivU Pedicles had so. great a disinclination to^ the -^ 
receiyii^.^f .gifts> so utter a contempt for ridhes^ aAd^was4Ski' 
far above all rapacipusness and avarice^ that though he had. 
raised Athens to the aichest and most flourishing state; though 
his power had surpassed that of many tyrants and kings ;- 
thoughhe had long disposed^ in an absolute manner of the « 
treasures of Greece, he did not however add a single drachm 



• Plut. in vit. Pcricl. p. 161; 162. 



to the cttate^ inhibited from' Ws-Mhcr. This was tiie 
soarce, the true <iauee of the'suptferrie *ifli(mty;ofPeritles ki 
the repubUc ; the just aild*&8Cfv'etl*frult rf%is uit^gifty and 
petfectdishiterestedness; . r u - 

It was inst only'^ a few shoti iJhoftients, nOr^nring^ thc^first 
heals of ftiTOUf, tv^hich at* ge^f^i'aUy sho^U^i^, that heyre- 
, aerredhisrautllM^ty. He inalivtaiifed4t'46^cai*», not withstand- 
ing the opjxisitiofi.'of Gimon, of Tolmidcs^-of Thuc^dides, and 
many others, who had all d;eclared agairist him ; and of these 
40 years, he spent 15 without a rival^ from the toie of Thu- 
cyc^desV banishment, and (Usposed all affairs with absolute 
power. Nevertheless, in the midst Of this MipreAie authorit}', 
n^hich he had rendered perpetual and uhlimit^dlh his own per- 
son, his soul was always superior to the eharms Wd allurements 
of wealth, though he never neglected Mni^rbvifig his estate to 
the utmost of his power. For Pet4cles did'iiot act like those 
rich men, whey, nocwlthstanding their immenSeH^evenues, either 
through negligence or want of economy,' <^r'the expences of 
pride and folly ^ are always poor in the midst of their riches ; 
unable and unwilling to do the least sei^i^ce td their Virtuous 
friends, or their faithful and zealous domestics ; a^ at last 
die in every one's debt, whence their hame and memory arc 
had in the utmost detestation by their unfortunate creditors. 
I^hall not expatiate on another extreme, to which this negli- 
genteatikl want of economy generally leaft, I ifican rapine, a 
loVfe of gifts and exactions ; for here, as wdll as in the manage- 
inent of the public monies, the maxim of Tacitus^takes place*, 
viz. that when a man has squandered away his estate, he then 
makes, it his whole study to retrieve the loss of it by all sorts 
of methods, not excepting the most criminal. ' 

Pericles knew much better the use a statesman ought to 
make of riches. He was sensible that he ouglit to emend 
them in the service Kif the public, sufch as the procuring ofable 
men to assist him in the administration ; the relieving good of- 
ficers, who too ofben are. iti unhappy circumstances ; the re- 
warding and encouraging merit t?t evei7 kind, and a thousand 
such things ; to whach, doubtless, either on account 6f the ex- 
quisite joy they give, or the solid glory that results from them, 
UQ^one will be so thoughtless as to compare the expences la- 
vished away in entertainments, equipages, or gaming. 'In this 
vi^w, Pericles managed his estate with the utmost Economy ; 
ft • . . . ■ ■ ■■ • ;i . • -r ^? 

• Si ambiiione xrarium exhauserimus, per scelera supplendum erih 
Tacit. Annai. i. ii. c.38u- j- ^~ J/* "^ 
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lia^ving himself taught one of his old servants to take care of 
His domestic concerns ; and he always had the account brought 
Kim, at stated times j of all. things that had been received as 
i?v'ell as expended ; confining himself and his family to a de* 
cent subsistence, from which he banished severely all super- 
fluities of a vain and Ostentatious kind, suitable to his estate 
a.nd condition. This way. of life, indeed, did no way please 
liis children when they were come to years of maturity, and 
much less his wife. They thought Pericles did not live at a 
sufficient expence for persons of their rank ; and murmured 
at that low sordid economy, as they called it, which carried 
no air of the plenty which generally reigns in houses whe^e 
richeaand authority are united. However, Pericles had little 
regard to these complaints, and directed his views to things of 
much greater importance. 

I believe it will not be improper to apply on this occasion, 
a very just remark of Plutarch, in his parallel of Aristides and 
Oato. After saying that political virtue, or the art of govern- 
ing cities and kingdoms, is the greatest and most perfect tlvat 
man can acquire, he adds, that economy is not one of the most 
inconsiderable branches of this virtue. And indeed, as riches 
are one of the means which may most contribute to the secu- 
rity or ruin of a state ; the art that teaches to dispose of, and 
make a good use of them, and which is called economy, is 
certainly a branch of the art of policy ; and not one of the most 
inconsiderable branches of it, since great wisdom is required, 
in order to the observing a just medium on these occasions, 
and to the banishing poverty and too great opulence from a 
country. It is this art which, avoiding industriously all tri- 
fling and needless expences, prevents a magistrate from being 
forced to overburden a people with taxes ; and keeps always in 
reserve, in the public coffers, monies sufficient for the support-' 
. ing a war that may break out, or for providing against any- 
unforeseen accident. Kow, what is said of a kingdom, or of 
a city, may be applied to particular persons. For a city, which 
is composed of an assemblage of houses, and .which forms a 
whole of several parts united, is either powerful or weak when 
taken together, m proportion as all the members of which it 
consists, are powerful or weak. Pericles certainly acquitted 
himself well with regard to that part of this science which re- 
lates to the gjovcmnient of a family : but I do not know whe- 
ther the same may be said of his administration of the public 
. revenues*. 

Vol. liL M 
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SECTION XII. 

ICALOUST AND CONTESTS ARISE BETWEEN THE 
ATHENIANS AND LAGEDJ&MONIAVS. 

. Such was the conduct of Pericles with respect to his domes* 
tic concerns'*^ ; and he was no less famous for his aclnunistni- 
tion of public affiiirs* The Lacedsemonians be^nning to grovr 
jealous of the prosperity of the Athenians, and to take um- 

• brage at it. Pericles, to inspire his citizens with £^ater cou- 
rage and magnanimity, published a decree, importing, thator- 
^ers should be sent to all the Greeks, inhabiting either Europe 

' or Asia, and to all the cities great or small, to send immediate- 

• ly their deputies or representatives to Athens, to examine and 
debate on ways and means to rebuild the temples that had beea 

• burnt by the barbarians; to perform the sacrifices, which they 
had enga^d themselves to offer up, for the preserration and 
safety of Greece, when war was carrying on against them ; as 
also to consider on the necessary expedients for establishing 
such an order and discipline in their nav y, that all ships might 
sail in safety, and the Greeks live in peace one with another. 

Accordingly 20 persons were chosen for this embassy, each 
of whom was upwards of 5# years old. Five of these were sent 
to the lonians and Dorians of Asia, and the inhabitants of the 
islands as far as Lesbos and Rhodes ; five to the countries of 
the Hellespdnt and Thrace, as far as Byzantium* Five were 
ordered to go ]to 3^otia, to Phocis, and Peloponnesus; and 
from thence, by the country of the Locrians, to proceed to 
the several cities of the upper 4iontinent, as far as Acarnania 
and Ambracia. The last five were ordered to cross Eubaa, 
and to go to the people of Mount GEta, and those of the gulf of 
Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, and of 
Thessaly ; to induce the several nations to eome to the assem- 
bly convened in Athens, and to assist at the debates which 
should be there carried on concerning peace^ and the general 
affairs of Greece. I judge it necessary to enter into this detail, 
as it shows how far the power of the Greeks extended, and 
. the authority which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 
But all these solieitations were in vain ; the cities not send- 
ing their deputies, which, according to historians, was owing 
• to the opposition made by the Lacedxmonians, a circumstance 
we are not to wonder at. They were sensible, that Pericks's 
design was to have Athens acknowledged as m^tress and ^- 

•Plut.inPericl. p.162. 
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Tereign of all theother Grecian cities; and Lacedxinan was 
fsLT from allowing it that honour. A secret leaven of dissen* 
lion had, for some years, begun to disturb the tranquillity of 
Greece ; and we shall find by the sequel, that disguste aug- 
mented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom witli. 
which he formed and conducted his enterprises. The troops 
reposed the highest confidence in him, and whenever they fol- 
lowed him, assured tkemselves of success. His chief maxim 
of war was, never to venture a battle unless he were almost' 
certain of victory, and not to lavish the blood of the citizens. 
He used to say frequently, that were it in his power they should. 
be inamortal ; that when trees were felled, they shoot to life 
again in a little time, but when once men die, they are lost for* 
ever. A victory that was only the effect of a happy temerity, 
appeared to him as little worthy of praise, tliough it often 
was TOuch admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersoncsus did him great 
hoaonr, and was of great advantage to all the Greeks oFthat 
country ; for he not only strengthened the Grecian cities of 
that peninsula, by the colonies of Athenians which he carried 
thither, but also shut up the isthmus with a strong wall, with 
forts at proper distances from sea to sea, securing by that 
means the wh<^e country from the perpetual incursions of the 
Thracians, who were very near neighbours to it. 

He also saUed with 100 ships round Peloponnesus, spread- 
ing the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he came, the 
success of which was not once interrupted on this occasion. 

He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with a large, 
well-manned, and magnificent fleet, and granted the Grecian* 
c'lUes all they thought fit to ask of him. At the sametime he 
displayed to the barbarian nations in that neighbourhood, to 
their kings and princes, the greatness of the power of the A- 
thenians, and proved to them^ by the security with which he 
•ailed to all parts, that they possessed the empire of the seas 
without a rival. 

* But so constant and shinmg a fortune began to dazzle the 
eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with the idea of their 
power and grandeur, they now revolved nothing but the bold- 
est and most lofty projects. They were for ever talking of new 
attempts upon Egypt ; of attacking the maritime provinces 
oif the great king ; of carrying their arms in.to Sicily, a fatal 



• Plttt. in Pciftcl. p. 164. 
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and unhappy desigp, which at that tnne did not take effect, 
though it was revived soon after ; and to extend their con- 
quests towards Hetruria on one side, and Carthage on the 
other. Pericles was far from giving into such idle views, or 
supporting them with his credit and approbation. On the con- 
trary, his whole stildy was to damp that restless ardour, and 
check an ambitTOn which no longer knew either bounds or 
measure. It was his opinion that the Athenians ought to em- 
ploy their forces for the future, only in securing and preserv- 
ing their present acquisitions ; and he thought he had gained 
a greatpcint, in restraining the power of the Lacedaemonians, 
the reducing of which he always meditated ; and this was 
particularly seen in the sacred war. 

* This name was given to the war which was raised on ac- 
€5ount of Dclphos. The Lacedaemonians, having entered 
armed into the country where that temple is situated, had dis- 
possessed the people of Ph^ocis of the superintendence of that 
temple, and bestowed it on the Delphians. As soon as they 
left it, Pericles went thither with an army, and rest©red the 
Phocenses. 

The Euboeans having rebelled at the saHie.time, Periclef 
was obliged to march thither with an army. He was no socager 
arrived there, but newt was brought that the inhabitants of 
Megara had taken up arms, and that the Lacedemonians, 
headed by Plistonax their king, were on the frontiers of Attica. 
This obliged him to ^uit Euboea, and to go with all possible 
expedition to defend his country. The Lacedaemonian army 
' being retired he returned against the rebels, and again sub- 
jected all the cities of Eubcea to the Athenians. - 

t After this expedition, a truce for 30 years was concluded 
between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. This treaty re- 
stored things to a tranquillity for the present; but as it did 
not descend to the root of the evil, nor cure the jealousy and 
enmity of the two nations, this calm was not of Icaig duration 



SECTION xin. 

NEW SUBJECTS OF CONTENTION BETWEEN THE TWO 
NATIONS. 

The Athenians, six years after, toc^ up ai*ms against Sa- 

• Plut. in Pericl. p. 164. 

tA.M. 3558. Ant.J. G.446.Thucid.l.i. p.r5. Died. p. 87. . 
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mos ia favDur of Miletus *. These two citiet -were oontesUfig 
for that of Priene, to which each claimed a right. It is pre- 
tended that Pericles fomented this war to please a famous- 
courtesan, of whom he was very fond; her name was Aspasia^ 
a native of Miletus. After several events and battles, Perick*> 
hesieged the capital of the island of Samos. It is said that- 
this was the first time he used military engines, as battering* 
rams and tortoises, invented by Artemon the engineer, who> 
was lanie, and therefore was always carried in a chair to the' 
batteries, whence he was sumamed Periphoretus# The use of • 
these machines had been long known in the east. The Sami- 
ans, after sustaining a nine months siege, surrendered. Pericles:* 
razed their walls, dispossessed them of their ^ips, and de- 
manded immense sums to defray the expences c^ the war. 
Part of this snm they paid down, agreed to disburse the rest 
at a certain time, and gave hostages by way of security for 
the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being returned to 
Athens, buried in a splendid maimer all who had lost their 
lives in this war, and pronounced in person the fitmeral oration 
over their graves. This custom, which he first introduced^ 
was afterwards regularly observed. The senate of the Areo- 
pagus ^^s^a^s appointed the orator on these occasions. He was 
chosen/v^^^ars after, for the like cerem(»iy, in the begifming 
of' the Peloponnesian war. 

"t Pericles, who foresaw that a rupture would soon ensue bc-r 
tween ^he Athenians and Lacedaemonians, advised the formeiy 
to send aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the Corinthians 
had invaded, and to win over to their interest that island, 
which was so very formidable at sea ; foretelling them, that ' 
they would be attacked by the Pelop'onnesians. The occasion 
of the quarrel between tiiie people of Corcyra and Corintti, 
which gave ri«e to that of Peloponnesus, one of the most con- 
siderable events in the Grecian history, was as follows : 

\ Epidamnum, a maritime city* of if acedonia among the 
Taulantii, was a colony of Corcyrans', founded by Phalnis of 
Corinth. This city growing, in time, very large and popu- 
lous, divisions arose in it; and the common people expelled the 
most wealthy inhabitants, who went Over to the neighbouring 

i 

•* A. M. 3564, Ant. J. C 440. Thiicyd. L i. p. 75y 76. Diod. 
> 88, ^9. Plut. in Pciid. p: 165—167. 

t A. M. 3572. Ant. J. C. 432. Thucyd. I 1.0,17-^37. Diod- 
i. X. p. 90—93. Pint, in Perid. p. 167. 

% Tkis city was afterwards called Dyrrachiam* 
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natiofis, and infested them greatly wil^ their incursions. In 
this extremity^ they first had recourse to the Corcyrans, and 
being refused by them, they addressed the Corinthians, tvho 
took them under their protection, sent succours to and settled 
other inhabitants in it But they did not continue long un- 
molested there, the Corey rans besieging it with a large fleet 
The people of Corinth hastened to its aid, but having been 
defeated at sea, the city sutTendered that very day, upon con- 
dition that the foreigners should be. slaves, and the Corinthi- 
ans prisoners, till further orders. The Corcyrans erected a 
trophy, muYdered all their prisoners except the Corinthians, 
_and laid waste the whole country. 
. Th^ year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a greater 
army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. The j)co- 
ple of Coi*cy ra, finding it would be impossible for them to make 
head alone against such powerful enemies, sent to the Athe- 
nians to desire their alliance. I'he treaty of peace, concluded 
between the states of Greece, left such Grecian cities as had 
not declared themselvesjthe liberty of joining whom they pleas- 
ed, or of standing neuter. This the Corcyrans had hitherto 
done, judging it their interest not to espouse any party, in 
consequence of which they had hitherto been without ailies. 
They now sent for tliis purpose^to Athens, which the Corin- 
^ians hearing, they also sent deputies thither. The afikif 
was debated with great warmth in presence of the people, who 
heard the reasons on both sides, and it was twice ^ut to the vote 
ip the assembly. The Athenians declared the first time in fa> 
your of the Corinthians ; but afterwards changing their opi- 
nion(doubtlesson the remonstrances of Pericles),they received 
the Corcyrans into their alliance* Hotvever, they did iK)t go so 
far as to conclude a league offensive and defensive with them; 
for they could not declare war against Cqrin^, without break- 
up at the same time with all Peloponnesus ; but only agreed 
to succour each other mutually, in case they should be attack- 
ed, ^ther personally, or in their allies. Their real design was 
to set those two states, very powerful by sea, at va]*iance,-and 
after each should have exhausted the other by a tedious war, 
to triumph over the weakest ; for at that time there were but 
three states in Greece who possessed powerful fleets, and these 
were Athens, Corinth, and Corcyra. They also had a design 
on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the island of Corcyra 
-would very much promote. 

"On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Corcyrans, 
and accordingly seilt them ten Jjalleys, but with an order kit 
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them not to engage ^e Corinthiansy unless they should first 
invade the island of Cofcyra, or some other place belonging 
to their allies. This, precaution was used, in order that the 
articles of the truce might not be infringed. 

But it was very difEcult to obey these orders. A battle was 
fought between the Cprcyrans and the Corinthians, near the 
island of Sibotis, opposite to Corcyra. It was one of the most 
considerable, with regard to tlie number of ships, that ever was 
fought between the Greekis. The adrantage was almost equal 
on both sides. About the end ef the battle, as night was 
drawing on, 20 Athenian galleys came up. The Corey rans, 
with this reinforcement, sailed next day by day-break towards 
the port of Sibotis, whither the Corinthians had retired, to 
see if they would venture a second engagement However, 
the latter contented themselves with sailing away in order of 
battle, without fighting. Both parties erected a trophy in 
the island of Sibotis, each ascribing the victory to himself. 

* "From this war arose another, which occasioned an open 
rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, and after- 
wards the war of Peloponnesus. Potidasa, a city of Macedo^' 
nia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, who sent 
magistrates thither annually ; but it was dependent at that 
time on Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Athenians, fear- 
ing this city would revolt, and prevail with the rest of the 
Thracian allies to join them^ commanded the inhabitants to 
demolish their walls on the side next Pallene ; to deliver hos- 
tages to them as sureties for their fidelity ; and to send back 
the magistrates which Corinth had given them. Demands of 
so unjust a nature only fomented the revolt, f The Potidae- 
ans declared against the Athenians, and several neighbouring 
cities followed their example. Both Athens and CoriBth 
armed and sent forces thither. Tlie two armies engaged near 
Potidaa, and that of the Athenians had the advantage. Al- 
cibiades, who was then very young, and Socrates his master, 
signalized themselves on this occasion. It is something very 
singular, to see a philosopher put om his coat of mail ; as well 
as to consider his behaviour and conduct in a battle. There 
was not a soldier in the whole army who so resolutely supported 
all the toils and fatigues of the campaign as Socrates. Hun- 
ger, thirst, and cold, were enemies he had long accustomed 
himself to despise and subdue with ease. Thrace, the scene 
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in this cjcpcdftkm, was a frozen region. Whilst the other sol- 
diers, covered with thick clothes and warm furs, lay close in 
their tents, and scarce ever dared to stir Out of them, Sbcra* 
tes used to come into the (^en aiir as thin-clad as' usual, and 
Bare-footed. His gaiety and wit were the'lifie of all tables ; 
and induced others to put the glass rbund cheerfully, though 
he himself never drank wine to excesfe. When the armies en- 
^ged, he performed his duty to a miracle. Alcibiades hav- 
mg been thrown down and wounded, Socrates placed himself 
before him, defended him valiantly, and, in sigjht'of the whole 
army, prevented him and his arms from beklg taken by the 
enemy. The prize of valour v^ras justly due to Socrates ; but 
as the generals seemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on 
sEccount of his illustrious birth, Socrates, who only sought fbr 
ctoportunities to inflame him with desh-e of true glory, contri- 
buted more than any other person, by the noble eulogium he 
made on his courage, to cause the crown and complete suit of 
armour, which was the prize of valour, to be adjudged to Al* 
cibiades. 

Notwithstanding the loss which the Corinthians had sustain- 
ed in the battle, the inhabitants of Potid»a did not change 
their conduct. The city was therefore besieged. * The Co- 
rinthians, fearing to lose a place of so much importance, ad- 
dressed their albes in the strongest terms ; who all, in con- 
junction with fhem, sent a deputation to Lacedsemon, to com- 
plain of the Athenians, as having infringed the articles of 
p'eaee. The Lacedscmonians admitted tliem to audience in 
o^ne of their ordinary assemblies. The people of ^gina, though 
very much disgusted at the Athenians, did not send a deputa- 
tion publicly thither j for fear of giving umbrage to a republic 
to which they were subject ; but they acted in secret as stre* 
nuously as the rest. The Megarians complained vehemently 
against the Athenians, that, contrary to the law of nations, and 
in prejudice to the treaty concluded between the Greeks, they 
had prohibited them, by a public decree, access tb their fairs 
and markets, and excluded them from all tlie ports dependent 
on tliem. t By thai decree, according to Plutarch 4> the 
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I According to Plutarch, sojpe persons pretended that Pericles had 
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\thenian» declared an eternal and irreconcilably hatred i^gainst 
^legara ; and ordained that all Megarians should be put to 
ieath, that set foot in Athens ; and 9iat all the Athenian ge- 
lerals, when they took the usual oath, should swear expressly, 
hat they would send a body of soldiers twice a-year to lay 
waste the territories of the Megarenses. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian ambaa- 
sador, who spoke with the utmost force and freedom. He re- « 
presented to the Lacedaemonians, that as they themselves ne^ . 
rer swerved from the most inviolable integrity, either in public 
or private transactions, they, for that very reason, were less 
suspicious of the probity of otiiers ; and that their own mode- 
TL-tion prevented their discovering the ambition of their ene- 
mies : that instead of flying, with instant activity, to meet 
dangers and calamities, they never attempted to remedy them, 
till they were quite crushed by them : that by their indolence 
and supineness, they had given the Athenians on opportunity 
of attaining, by insensible degrees, their present height of gran- 
deur and power : that it was quite different with regard to 
the Athenians : " that this active, vigilant, and indefatigable 
" people, were never at rest themselves, nor would suffer any 
^\ other nation to be so. Employed (says he) wholly in their 
" projects, they form only such jr;s are of the greatest and most 
" intrepid nature ; their deliberations are speedy, and their 
" executions the same. One enterprise serves only as a step . 
" to a secopd. Whether they are successiul or unfortunate,'^ 
" they turn eveiy thhig to their advalitage ; and never stop' 
*^ in their career, ^'-are discouraged. But you, who are op- 
" pressed by such formidable enemies, are lulled asleep in a ' 
" fatal tranquillity ; and do not reflect, that a man whode-. 
*^ sires to live calm and easy, must not only forbear injuring 
"others, hut also not let any iU be done to himself; and. 
" that justice consists, not only in forbearing to commit evil 
" ourselves, but in avenging that done to us by others. Shall 
" I be so tree as to say it ? Your integiity is of too antitjue a 
" cast for the present state of affairs. It Js' necessary for men . 
" in politics, as well as in all other things, to conform always 
" to the times. When a people are at peace, they may. fol- 
^^ low their ancient maxims ; but when they are involved in a 
"variety of difhculties, tliey must try new expedients, and. 

■'*'-. 
Thucydirles, a contemporary author, and who was very well acquaint- -> 
ed with all the transactions of Athens, does not say a word ofthif: 
aft^ir ; and he is much more worthy of belief than a poet who was a 
professed slanderer and satirist. • 
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"' set everr engine at work to extricate themsel^res; It was by 
•* these arts that the Athenians have increased their power so 
**'nQuch. Had you imitated their activity, they would iiot 
•' have dispossessed us of Corey ra, and would not now be lay* 
" ing siege td Potidxa. Follow, at Jeast, their exsftnple on 
•* this occasion, by succouring the Potidaeans and the rest of 
••"your allies, as your duty obliges you ; and do not force 
**^ your friends and neighbours, by forsaking them, to have 
•*' recourse, out of despair, to other powers." 

The Athenian ambassador, who was come to Sparta upon- 
other affairs, and whs in the assembly, did not think it ad- 
visable to let this speech go unanswered : but put the Lacedaj- 
irionians in mind of the still recent services that the republic, 
by which he was sent, had done to all Greece, which, he said^ 
merited some regard ; and that therefore it ought not to be 
envied, much less should endeavours be used to lessen its 
power : that the Athenians could not be charged with having 
usurped an empireover Greece ; since it was merely at the en- 
treaty of their allies, and in some measure with the consent of 
Sparta, that they have been forced to take the abandcmed helm t 
that those who murmured, did it without grounds ; ahd'<^ly" 
from the aversion which mahkind in general have to depend- 
chce and subjection, though of the gentlestand most equitable 
kind : that he exorted them to employ a sufficient time in 
dielibei^ating, before they came to a resolution ; and notinvolve 
themselves and all Greec>e in a war, which would necessarily be 
attended with the most fatal consequences : that gentle me- 
thods may be found for terminating the differences of the al- 
lies, without breaking at once into open violence ; however 
that the Athenians, in case of an invasion, were able to op- 
pose force with force, and would prepare for a vi^rous de- 
fence, after having invoked, against Sparta, the deities wKo 
tike vengeance on those that foreswear themselves, and \?ho 
Violate the faith of treaties. 

The ambassadors being withdrawn, and the affair debated, 
the majority were for war. But before it passed into an act, 
Archidatnus king of Sparta, setting himself above those pre- 
judices which so strongly biassed the rest, and directing his 
Views to futurity, made a speech, in which he set forth the 
dt^adful ccmsecplences of the war they were going to embark 
in ; showed the strength of the Athenians ; exhorted them 
first to try gentlemethods, which they themselves had seemed 
tD approve ; but to make, in the mean time, the necessary pre- 
|»a^tioHS for carry ii>g on so important an enterprise, and not to 
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be under any appveheosions, tlkat their moderadon and dela3r8 
-would be brairded with the name of cowardice, since their past 
actiona ^epured them frqm any suspicion of that kind* 

But, notwithstanding all these wise expostulations, a war was 
resolved. The people caused the allies to return^into the 
assembly, and declared to them, that in their opinion the A* 
thenians^wexe the aggressors ; but that it would be expedient 
first to asseoible all who were in the alliance, in order that 
peace oT'Wat might be agreed upon unanimously* This decree 
of the Laced^&monians was made the 14th year of the truce ; 
and was not owing so much to the complaints of the allies, as 
to the jealousy of the Athenian power, which had already sub- 
jected a considerable part of Greece* 

* Accordingly the allies were convened a second time. They 
all gave their votes, in their several turns, fnxn the greatest 
city to the least, and war was resolved by a general consent. 
However, as they had not yet made any preparations, it was 
judged advisable to begin them immediately ; and while this 
was doing, in order to gain time, and observe the necessary 
formalities, to send ambassadors to Athens, to complain of tlie 
violation of the ti-eaty. 

The first who were sent thither, reviving an ancient com- 
plaint, required of the Athenians to expel out of their city the 
descendants of those who had profaned the temple o£ Minerva 
in the affair of t Cylon. As Pericles was of that family by 
the mother's side, the view of the Lacedemonians, in their 
makbg. this demand, was, either to procure his banishment, 
or lessen his authority. However, it was not complied with. 
The second ambassadors required, that the siege of potidsa 
should be raised, and the liberty of ^gina restored, and above 
all, that^the decree against the Megarians should be repealed ; 
declaring that otherwise no accommodation could take place. 
In fine, a third ambassadof came, who took no notice of any 
of these particulars, but only said, that the Lacedscmoniant 
were for peace; but that this could. never be, except the 
Athenians aftiould cease to infringe the Uberties of Greece* 



• Thucyd. 1. i. p. 77—84, et 93. 

t This Cylon seized on the citadel of Athens sbovt 100 years be- 
fore. Those who followed him, beirfg besieged in it, and rediiced to 
exvrcme famine, fled for shelter to the temple of Mliierva; where they 
afterwards were taken out by force, and cut to pieces. Those wh« 
advised this murder were declared guilty of inopiet) and sacrilege, 
uid at ii]|;tv baiusl)^. . However they were iiepaUedssfiie tirat|k£ter. 
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SECTION XIV, 

TROUBLES EXCITED AGAINST PEBICLES, ^C. ^f. 

Pericles opposed all these demands with great ♦ vigour, 
- and especially that relating to the Megarians. He had gi-eat 
credit in Athens, and at the same time had many enemies. 
Not daring to. attack him at first in person, they cited his 
most intimate friends, and those for whom he had the greatest 
esteem, as Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxagoras; before the peo- 
ple ; and their design in this was, to sound how the people 
stood affected towards Pericles himself. 

Phidias was accusedof having embezzled considerable sums 
in the casting the statae of Minerva, which was his master- 
' piece. The prosecution having been carried on with the usual 
forms, before the assembly of the people, not a single proof of 
Phidas's pretended embezzlement appeared : for tte artist, 
from' beginning that statae, had, by Pericles's advice, contriv- 
ed the workmanshk) of the gold in snch a manner, &at all of 
it might be taken off and weighed ; which accordingly Pericles 
bid the informers do in presence of all the spectators. But 
Phidias had wi^esses against him, the truth of whose evidence 
he could neither dispute nor silence ; these were the fame acd 
beauty of his works, the ever-existing causes of the envy which 
attacked him. The circumstance which they could least fc!- 
give in him was, his having represented to the life, in the 
battle of the Amazons, engraved on the shield of the goddess, 
hi^ own person, and that of Pericles f : and, by an imper- 
ceptible art, he had so blended and incorporated tiiese figures 
with the whole work, that it was impossible to erase &tmy 
without disfiguring and taking to pieces the whole statue. Phi- 
dias was therefore dragged to prison, where he came to his 
end, either by the common course of natm^, or by poison* 
Other authors say, that he was only banished, and that after 
his exile he made the famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. It 
is not pos^ble to ex;cuse, in any manner, the ingratitude of the 
Athenians, in thus making a prison or death the reward of a 
masterpiece of art; nor their excessive rigour,in punishing,as 
a capital crime, an action that appears innocent in itself ; or 
which, to muke the worst of it, was a vanity very pardoiiablc 
in so great an artist. 

Aspasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in Athens, 
where she was become ver^ famous, not so much for the charmi 

• Pluti m Pericl. p. 16^, 169- f AristtK* in tractait. 4e nmnd. p.613. 



of h^r per^^intiLSjIbr her vivapity aiM^^solidity of wit, Anctbff 
great knib^wledgc. All tlie illiustvious meji In the city \h6ugnx 
it an honour to iVeqvif i^t; her Houise.' * Socrates himself use^ 
to visit her constantly', aaid was hot ashained to pass for her 
pupil, and'taown that te h'a^. learned rhetoric from her. Pe- 
ricles de;clared also, that he was obliged to Astasia for his elo.- 
quence^ wmch «o greatly distinguished him in Athens ; and 
that it was from her conversation he had imbibed the princi- 
ples of the art of policy, for she was exceedingly well versed 
in the maxims of government, 'Their intimacy was owing tb 
still stfbnger motives. Pericles did not love his wife ; he re» 
signed UeB very freely to another man and supplied her placf 
with Aspasia, wJion^ l^e loved passionately, Xhaugh:hef,rcp<J^ 
tation waji ta^e tlian siispTJcious. Aspasia was therefore ac- 
cused of impiety and dissolute conduct j and it was with the 
utmost di'^culty that Pericles saved, her, by his entrekties^ 
andby the compassion he had raised in the judges, by shedding 
abundance of tears whilst her cause was pleading, a behaviour 
little consistent with the djgiiijty of his character, and the rank 
.of supreme lipad »>i^the most powerful state of Greecel 

A decree hadpas^ed, by which' informations were ordered 
to be taken ciit against all such f- persons as dpnied what stip 
:^scribed.tQ.the ministry of the gods ; or those philosogh^sana 
others'wKo taughi preternatural things, an^ the motions of 
the heavens j doctrines en this cccasicn cc'niidered injilrlous to- 
the established religion. The scope and aim of this decree 
was, to make Pericles suspected with regard to these matters, 
because Anaxagbras had been his master. ' This Philosopher 
taught, that one only intelligence had modified tlie^ chaos, and 
disposed the universe in the beautiful order in which we now 
see it ; which tended directly to depreciate the gods of the pai- 
gan system. Pericles thinking it would be impossible for. hiri^ 
to save his life,, sewt him put of the' city to a plaice o^ safety\ ' 
The enemies of Pericles st- ci^.ig tliat the people, appfoveA 
and receivjed with pleasure all t:iese/acct:s.itiohs,'im]jeache4 
that grc.it man himself, and charged him with en»bez;sling.{Kfe 
public monies duiing his adiuinibtriition. A decree was made, 
by which Pericles was obliged to give in immediately his ac»- 

• Plut. m Menex. p. 235. . ' 

Aiij^xagorU* tcachuig tiiat tl^e divine; iijieUig^i>ce ulone^ve a rcj^ulsu- 
motJoa to all ihe parts of iiatiue, and presided in the government of 
the universe; destroyed by that sysrem the i)lttrality of gods, their 
powers and aUtb« pecyliar ^nctiojis which r^vtrAaVinbed to thciUr 
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jccmntt; was to be tiieii for o^pres&ion andrapf^ ; and Uk 
eause to be adjudged by 1500 jud^s. Pericles had no real 
cause of feaV, because, in the admini^ttrfi(!tkm of the ^ioblk af- 
fairs his conduct had always been irt^toachable^ cspeaaSif 
on the side of mterest ; he could not however but be under some 
auprehensions from the ill- will of the people, when he c^olisidero 
ed their great levity and inconstancy. One ddy when Aldin- 
adesy then verv young, went to visit Pericles, he was tcddUiat 
he was not to be %po\ie with, because of some afBurs of great 
consequence in which he was then engaged. Alcibiades in- 
quiring what these mighty affairs were, was answered, that 
rericles was preparing to give ih his accounts; ** Heoiigbt 
y rather,'* says Alcibiades, *< not give thein in :" and indeed 
this was what Pericles at last resolved. ' To allay ^e stonn, 
he made a resolution to oppose the inclinations the people dis- 
covered for the Peloponneuan war no longer, preparations for 
which hiui been lone carrying on, firmly persuaded tfiat this 
would soon silence all complaints against him ; that envy would 
yield to a more powerful motive j and that the citizens, when 
in such imminent danger, would not fail of throwing them- 
selves into his arms, and submit implicitly to his conduct, fix>m 
Ka great power and exalted reputation. . 

* This 18 what some historians have related ; and Ac comic 
po^ts, in the lifetime, and under the eye as it were, of Pe- 
ricles , spread such a report in public, to suUy, if possible, his 
reputation and merit, which drew upon him the envy and en- 
mity of manv* Plutarch, on this occasion, makes a reflection 
which niay oe of great service, not only to those in the ad- 
"liiinistration of public aff*airs, but to all sorts of persons, as well 
sis of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life. He tliinks 
It strange when actions are goo'd in themselves, and maaifestiy 
laudable in all respects, that men, purely to discredit illustrious 
personages, should pretend to dive into tlielr hearts; and from 
A spirit of the vilest and most abject malice, should asci'ibe such 
y lews and iktentions to them, as they possibly never so much 
us imagined. He, oh the contrary, wishes, when the motive is 
obscure, and the same action may be consiilered in different 
Ughts that men would always view it in the most favourable, 
and incline to judge candidly of it. Ke applies this maxi/n to 
the report^ which had been spread concerning Pericles, as the 
Ibtnentcr of thcPtloponnesSan war, m'er)*ly for private views of 
Intereirt ; wherca*s the whole tenor of his past'Copftluct oug^t ' 

♦Pftit.dcHerod^maKgnp.855,^56. ^ 



to havecoJiTkKseil ewry body, that it was wholly, fifomrca* 
sons of stfite, 'and for the gcK)d of the public, that he at last' 
acquiesced in an q>iiiioii, which he had hitherto thought it in* 
cumbent on him to oppose. 

• Whilst this affair was carrjing c^ at Athens, the Lace- 
daemoplans.sent several embassies thither, one after another, to 
make the various demands above mentioned. At last the 
aO^r was debated in tlie assembly .of the people, and it was 
resolved they should first deliberate upon all the articles before* ' 
t^ey gaye a positive answer. Oi^k^oins, . as is usual in these^ 
cases were divided ;>nd some wefc for abolishinjp; the decree 
enacted against Megani) which seemed the chief obstacle to 
the peace. . , 

P^erxcle? spokeon this occasion with the utmost force of elo» 
quen^t, which }^^ view to the public welfare, and the honaur 
of his <;oimtiy),rQnflered more vehement and triumphant than 
it had evf r appcttred before* He shewed, ifik tlte first pla<^ 
l^at the decree relating to Megara, on which ^be greatest, 
stress was laid, was not of so little consequence as they Ima- 
gined ;r^at the. demand made by the^LacedsBmo^ians cn^that 
(ead, (^as m^r^y tp §ound t)ie disposition of the Athenians,* 
and Xts try :whether it would be possible to frighten &em put 
of their idssignv thajt, should th^ recede wi this^ occasion, it 
would betray fear -JMiid weakness: that the affair was of no 
less iipp«rtance than the giving up to the Lacedemonians the 
«i^pir«;!Whicli;th^ Atlieniaps had possesscid during so many 
years, byttj^eir/couragci and resolution : that should the A the* 
mans solvit pp this pocasipfi, the Lacedsmoniaiis would im*. 
mediat^y. prescribe ^oew lanf s to them, as to>a ^e^ple sci zed . 
vith dre^d i whereas, if th^y naade a vigorQUS resistsuace, tbeir 
(^pones^ would be obliged to treat them, at least, on the 
foot ^equals: that with regard to the present matters in dis- 
pute^ arbiters mi^t be chosen, in order to adjust them in an 
amicable way ; but that it did not become the LacedaBmonians 
to command the Athenians, in a- magisterial way^ to quit Po- 
tidiaj to free .£gina> ^WkI to revoke the decrcp relating to . 
Megara: that such imperious behaviour was directly contrary . 
to the^ treaty, which declared in ejcprcss tenns, "that should 
^ any disputes arise among the allies^ they should be decided 
* by pacific methods, and %aUhout any fiarty's being obliged 
" '« give ufi any fiart ofwhai theypo^Mcnfked;*^ tl^tthe surest 
VAy to>ppe¥e&t a government from being eternally contesting 

» Thwyd 1. 1, p. 93r-». Diod, 1. »U.4>.«5— 97. 
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^bout itsJpossessionS) is to takie up arms| ai^3 di^^t^ its rights 
sword in hand : that the Athenians had just reas<$n-to believe 
they would gain their cause this way ; and to give them a 
stronger idea of this truth, he set before them in the most poro- 
pous light the present state of Athens, giving a very particidar 
account of its treasures, revenues, fleets, land as well a(» si^a- 
forces, and those of its allies contrasting tiiese several things 
wit}i the poverty of the Lacedsemonians, who, he said«^h^ io 
money, which is the sinew of war, not to mendon tlife' poor 
condition of their navy, on which they most depended. ♦ Abd 
indeed it appeared by the ircasur)', that the Athenians had 
brought from Delos to their city 9600 talents, which afnounted 
to about 1,300,0001. sterling. The annual contributic»is of 
the allies amounted to 460 talents, that is^ to near 1/^00,000 
French livres. In cases of necessity, the Athenians would find 
infinite resourccis from the ornaments of the teo^tes, since 
those of the statue of Minerva only amounted to''50 taleMs of 
|61d, that is, 1,500,000 French livres, which might be' taken 
m>m the statue without spoiling it in any manner^ arid be after- 
wards fixed on again in more auspicious times. - With ncgard 
to the Iknd forces^ they amounted to very near 30,0(X) men, 
atnd the fleet consisted of 300 gialleys. Above all he advised 
them not to venture a battle hi their own country afahxst th» 
Peloponnesians,whose troops Were superior injpumberto theirs, 
nor to regard the laying waste of their lands, as they might 
easily be restored to their fbrmer condition ; but to consider 
the loss of their men as highly impoffant^ because iyrctrieva-. 
ble ; to make thfeir whole poHcy consist in defeiidh)^ Aeir 
city, and preserving the empire of iiie sea, which VWcwIdcer- 
taSnly one day give them the superiority ovet* iheir enemies. 
He laid dowifi tli^ plan for carrying on the warj not for -« single 
campaign, but during the whole time It tftight last ; and cnu- 
ndemted^he evils- l^iey had to fear if they devlaied fri»mthat 
Kystem. • Pericles, after adding T>ther cohslderations', taken 
from the geflius or character, tirfd th^'intfcrnalgbvernmentof 
the two republics ; thO? one uhceHaiifi and fluctuating in i^ 
deliberations, and rendered stitt sloweii'fR the execiitionj fieom 
its bein^ obliged to wait for tlie consent of its- altieife < the* 
ot^^r speedy ^ detefttiiimtey ihdepcndant, and -mMreSES «f 
\t» resolutions which as no indifferent circum^ti^cte* With re- 
gard to the success of enterprises ; Pericles^ . I sny, coikUud- 
ed his" speech^ ^ndg?feve his opinion, as follows^* ** We have 
no more to do but to dismiss the ambassadors, and to give 



^< them tMs Answer^ Hial ve Mrmit ibote of Mcfiora to thute 
^^ with Athens, upon cxnndkion that the LacedemcmlaRs do 
*^ not prohibit eimer us^ or oiir aliie% to trade mth tfa^n. 
<^ Witshreg^urd toct^ cities of Greeee^'we thull^laave thol« 
^^ finie .who wefre. so at the time of our agreement, provided 
^ thcf. shall do the sajDoe with regard talhose d^endent ott 
^ .theiB* We do not r^&ifle> ^ s!:^fDfit tiie dedsioaof - our dil* 
^<. fetsnces to artutricdnii) and will iiot caRHuit the first hettiUk 
«< ties ; .however, in date of beiBgattaehM, we ^icdl joake % 
«< vigorous defence *• i . . 

The ambassadors were answered as Pericles had dictated* 
7hey Tetumed home, aad never again came to Athens \ MOii 
sifter which the PdcpOnnesian war broke out^ < 



;.' CHAP,,IL 

<rRAKSaCTIOVSx0F: TMS «UtiKEk9^ X<M SICILY A)^0 TTALf. 

AS the Peloponnesian War is a great eveftt of considerable 
duration, beforte T etiter Up5n tlie hfetory'of it, it maybe 
proper to relate, in few words, the most considerable transac- 
tions which had happened in Grxqia Major, to the time wi? 
noW sp^ak of, whether in Sidly or Italy". 
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XBS GAftTJIAOIKlAKS.DEFKATKD ZN &ICILY. — OF GJU^OV 

J AND HIS TW0'B»0T,HEaS, r 

I. GXLON. 

■ We have sctiii that Xerxes *, whos^ prefect tended to no less 
than the total extirpation of the Greef)csj hkd prevailedt^rith 
the Carthaginians to make war agaii^st^he" people of Sicily. 
They l^ded in it an army of aboye 300,000 men, and seilt thi- 
ther a -fleet of ^2000 ships, awV upwards' Of 3000 small vessels 
for. the baggage, ,&c, Hamijcar, the ablest of the Carthagl- 
nian generals at that tjiiae^ was charged with this expedition. 
However^ the success waS not answerable to these mighty pre- 
parations ; the Carthaginians were entirely defeated by Oe* 
Ion, who at tliat ti me had the chief authority in^Syr^cuse. 
t Tliis Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, situattd' on'tKs! 

•A.M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. Died. I. xi. p. 1. « 16—21 
t Her.lt tFii.CrlSS—lfir. . r .\ i 
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•QndleTti coBatbetwe<n'A g i i^ t atiu w'aftdrCaniarina,cblle^ 
las, whience periiaps fate received hjs-narae. He had s%nalised 
Untself very much 'in the wars which Hippocrates, tyrant 
of G^ela, carrificl an^agsbist-lSie ndghboaring powers, mnit of 
Whom he 8iihdaad|«ad/!ivaB»very'tieflnr takng Syracuse* After 
tfie.'deatit of Hippccsates, Oclon, upq gyretence of defc^idHig 
the ri^ta aad posseaHbn -of the t^rasff^ ckiMnoi, taok up arm ^ 
against his owaxdtiofiDSy and hdvitigovcrOBine^eni m a boEtde,* 
|K3nesaadiumaelf (Of Uiegovernroentinhnownnaini^. : Some 
time after, he made himself master also of Syracuif^.-bjr the 
asaistaaoe of tome.exSes, Whbm he had caaaed to return into it. 
And: '^ho had engaged the popalace toopeDthegatesof th£«t 
city to him. Hft then gave Gdia to.Hie]to his bix)lheriuand 
applied himself whi^y in extending the limits of the territory 
of Syracuse, and soon rfgi4»r^^Mvs^{ very powerful. We 
may form a judgment of this £rom the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambassadors ♦, wlio tai^e to desire his aid a;^ a^ast 
ik^ king «C Peraa ; i and: by hisntanasMihofbd&g apf>ointecl ^-^ 
aeralissimo of all their forccsjwjpchhowaver they rwised^Tne 
fear he was in at that time of bciing sck>n iay^jied by .We'C|tf- 
thaginians, was the chief occasion of his not succouring the 
Greeks^ He was extremely politjcal in his coquet ; and 
wliett neWs was brought him of Xerxes* hayjng prosijed the 
Hellespont, ^he sent'a trusty person wiCh rich prfe^ht^ with 
orders for him to wait the issue of the first battie, and in case 
Xerxes should be victorious,^ to pay homage to him in his 
name, otherwise to brvig baekthe money. I now return to 
the Cardiaginians. • 

' They were landed in Sicily, at the^arhest sotieitktioif of IV- 
' riUus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but dethroned by Theron, 
anotlier tyrant who reigned at Agrigentum. The family of 
the latter was 9fie of the mos( illustrious of all Greece, being 
descended in a ^rcctUwe from Cadmus. He niarried. into the 
family, which at that time ruled at Syracuse, and which con-> 
sisted of four brothers, Oelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, an.d Thrasy- 
bulus. He married his daughter to the.ftrst, and himsc^ mar- 
ried the daughter of the tl)ird. 

Hamilcar having landed, ^t Pandrmus, began by laying 
siege to Himera, Gelcn hastened with a great army to the 
succour of his father-inlaw ; when uniting, they defeated the 
Carthaginians^ This was perhaps the most complete victor}p 
^^igained. . /. .._ , ; ;, . . ^ 

t . V. ..»:.' .1 I t^ .. .: . • '' »' •_ • 

♦ He proroised to fuynithSOO shipft ^^aQ.i^K) ffJ^ft*... ^ 



Th«TbirtCI^>Bri« fouglirthfe^tBe dwr with that of Thermo-' 
pyl« *, tb» circumstance* of which I haif€ related hi the hk- 
toiy of the Carthag:lniaD« t- "Oftc remarkable ndrcttthstanter 
ia tbeconcLittotic of the p^ee which Gclon prescribed the 
conquered, wks^ tliatnlidy' •should cease to sacriAce their ohil-^ 
dren to^e god SaturA 9 which siiows^ at the some- tiine^'dier 
cruelty of the Cartihta^hrhs, asrid the piety of Geloft. , » 

The s^ils wcm on^this bccafflon were of httmense raltie. 
Gdon allotted thegreatest part of them for the ornament of^he 
templei in Syracuse* Tl\ey also tgok an incredible number of 
prisoners. These he shared, yrith the utmost equity with his 
ailies) who employed them, after jwitdng irons on their feet^ 
in cultivatmg Iheir lands^ and in bmlding magnificent ediiRces, 
as well for t*ie ornament as the utility of the cities; Several 
of the dtizens^f Agrlgentmnhad each dOO for his own share. 

Gelon \j after «o glorious a victory,- so far from growing 
more woiid and h'^n^ty, behaWed with greater affabnity and 
humanitjf ^an ever towards the citieens and his allies. Being 
returned 'froiht^e campaign ♦ he convened the assembly of the 
Syracusans, who were ordered to come armed into it. How- 
ever he himself came unarmed thither : declared to the assem- 
bly every «tep of hisconduct ; the uses to which he had applied 
the several sums with which he had '%jeeh entrusted, and in 
what manner he had employed his authority ; adding, that if 
they had any complaints 'to make against him, his person an^ 
life were at ^icir dispiosiatl. AH the people, stmck with so un- 
expected a speech, and still more veith^he unusual confidence* 
he reposed in them, answered by^ acclamations of joy, praise, 
andgratitthler; and immediately, with one consent, investedt 
bim with the 'supreme authority, and the title of king.. ^ An4 
to preserve to latest posterity the remembrance of Gelon's me- 
morable action, who had come into the assembly, and .put hi» 
life into the hands t>f the Syracusans, they erected a statue im 
honour of him, wherein he was represented irl the ordinary ha- 
' ■ » ' f' • • " ' ■ ' 

• Herodot\is says^tHat this battle was fought on the same day with 
that of Saiamin, which does not appear so probable : For the Gretk^, 
informed of Galon's, successes, entreated him to succour thcna against 
Xerxes, which they would not have done after the battle of Saiamin, 
that exalted their' courage so i*inch, thut after this battle they miagirt- 
«ti themselves strong enough to resist their enemies, and to pot an end 
to the war, to their own advantage, without the ^^sistancc of any 
«>'hert>owcr. ,.. ,,, •• . . j- < 

t Vol. I. Pint /in Apophth.p VrS. | A: M. 3525. Ant. J. 0.479, 
\ Plut. in Timol. p. 247^ iElian. l.jiifi. c 37. ^ 



bh of A eidtei^ imgMedfmadluMMlftOd* TlH»;«IMieiiMraf- 
tenranda.wittia vetf tungidar fiftte, »nd worthy tftlie motive* 

y€sm after, hftwg restored tte oyracnaanft.lojiLeirlibertf , 
thoiiKht Hsadyuttble in order to eraie. feqm it aU Aw^ea<if ty« 
ntuucalf^ovenuneiii^ and at theaam^ tfanff to fta9|st«te.wai«ki 
of the penple, to «eU pfibUcly all (to atatiitt<0f Ithoae.pmcei 
IMid tyrantt wk^ hadfpveimed it tUl that tiiae. .But, firttfc, he 
hrcgisht thcna to a: itnaU wi. 90 jnany crumoals ; Jiearaig the 
4epottitiQDS and. imtaeMes apon eacli of them. They afll were 
condemned unanunowly, the ^tue of Grelon ooly^ tamtpbcij 
which fiimid an eloquent adTOcate and defntder) m the warm 
^d sincere f^ratftlnde which the citiaens rdUined for that great 
laaa^ whooe virtue they revered as if he had been s^ ative. 

TThe Syracu9ans had no causoto rq)«it theit iiaving^ntimst^ 
ad Gelon with unlimited power and authority^ iTb»s.didnot 
add to his known zeal for ,«heir interest, tet joDly enabled 
him to do theib more Important services : v* fe/Jby a change 
till then unheard of 9 and of which Tadtusf ftiwid noeommple, 
except in Vespasian, he was the first man whom the sovereign- 
ty made the better man* He made upwards ioi 1jO,000 fo- 
reigners, who had ^ryed under him, denizens^ His views 
were to people the cai^tal, to increase the power of the state, 
^ reward the servioes of hisbtave andfailthful a^ers, and to 
attach diem more strongly to Syracuse, frcwi the sense lOf the 
advantageous settlement they had obtained in beiag Incorpo- 
rated with the ciliaenB< 

^He was particularly iamoos for his invtcdable aiacerity, 
truth and fidelity to his engagements ; a <}ualtt^. very easential 
|o a. prince, the only one oapahle of plaining him the loKre and 
caD^dence of his subjects and of foreigners, and which there- 
joreou^t to l>e considered aa the basis,of all just policy and 
g(K)d government Having occasion for inoney to carry on 
ao fii^pedjtion he meditated (this, very probably, wtis beibce 
he had triumphed over the Carthaginians), he addressed the 
people, in order to obtain a contribution from them; but 
finding the Syracusans unwilling to be at that expence, he told 
them, that he asked nothing but a loan, and that he vrculd 
engage to repay it as soon as the war should be over. Tne 
money was advanced, and repaid punctually at the promised 
^me. How happy is that government where such justice and 

•Diod.l.xi.p.55. ' 

t Solus omnium ante se principom in melius i^nrtatus est. Hist. 1. 
i.c. 50. 

I Plat, in Apophth. p. 175. - - 



and pri<icteir*#h*< violate thetftSn the least I 

* OAe of £hfe chief objects of his attention, and in which his 
successoriftaltatedhim, wastoTnakethecultivatioft of the lands 
be considered as an honourable employment. It is well known • 
how fruitful Sicily was iti corn ; and the immense revenues 
which might. be predtfced frtom'So rith a soil when industrious- 
ly cultivated. He animatied the husbandman by his pjiescnce, ' 
and dtliglited'soinetiilites in^ppeatihg at their head, in the sam€ 
manner stSr en other occasions he had marched lat the head at 
armies. : His intention^ s*f5 Plutarch, was not merely to make- 
the couBtry ri6h and fruitful, but also to exercise his subjects, 
to accustom and inure them to tmlsy and by these means to. 
preserve them from a thousand disoi'ders, which inevitably fol- 
low -a soft and indolent life. . Thete are few^maxims, in pcant- 
of policy, "On whichr the ancienfts hat'e insisted more strongly, i 
than m Ui&t r eMtitig to the Cttltivatkmoftheit lands (' a mani^*^ 
fest proof of their gf eatwisdoln, affid the profovnd knowledge' 
they had of ^wU&tx>eitstitutes^the strength sihd solid happiness ' 
of a state. Jf^Xeh^hon, in a, dialogue, the subject of which - 
is goremmient, entitled Hiero, shows the g^r&ftt advantage it; 
would be to a state, were the king studious to reward those* 
who should excel inhiiftsbandiT, aiidwhaterer relates to the cuW 
tivation of lands. He says the same of War, of trade, and of' 
alltheattsT; on which occasion,- if honours were paid to all 
those who shemld distinguish themsielves in the«n, itwould give^' 
universal Ufs and motion ; would excite a-'not^ afn^ laudable' 
emulation among the citizens, and give rise to a thcusai^ in^^ 
vfentiotisf6t:theTmproveinent.of these artft. ■ m 

'• Itdoesiiot appear that Gelon had been 'educ£(ted in.thesam*' 
manner SB the childre»ofthe rich among the Greeks^ who? 
wcFe taught music and the art of playing on instruments very 
carefully.. - Possibly this was because of his mean ■ birtii, or ra^ 
ther was owing to the little value he set on those kind of exer- 
cises. :( One day at an entertainment, when, ^cording to the 
us\iali«wtttm J a lyre was presented toeach of the guests*-: wheh* 
it wfes Oelon?^ turn, iristead of touching the instrument asthey* 
bad d^Qty^}^ caused his horse to be brought, mounted' hitrii^ 
^ith wQnd^ffUl^gttxty and ^ graee, anid showed that he had 
learned a nobler exewnse-thfifi 'playing on the lyre. , 
V FroVn tAe^iFeat of the Cairtbagmi&ns fe Sifcily, the seve* 

* PJnt.in AflJBpbtihfl.ir5. . f Plut. H Apophth.,p. 9J^Pirit 
1 ftid. " ^ Dioa,l.xi.p.29,J0.. 
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<h the Vnemoiy of Mt ezahwi yirtoet md 
' ove «id gratitude had eagraired ia tiie 

.\ ur Gelon't dealh, Hie teeptre contimied 
.11 his family * : he waasttoceeded by Hieroyhk 

i.or. 
.1 be necessaty for us^ in order to reconcile the authon 
aave writ on thu pHnce, some of whom declare him to 
- c been a good king, and others a detestable tyrant ; it will 
necessary, I aay, to distin|;Qish the periods. It is very pro- 
oable, that Hiere^ dazsled m the beginning of his reign, \yf 
thegHtter df scyrereign fwwer, and corrupted by the flattery of 
hiscourtierft, stwfiously endeavoured to deviate from that imth 
^hich his predecessor had pointed out to him, and in whicn he 
had found himself so happy, f Tbn young prince was avari* 
citms, headstrong:, unjust, and fctudtoos of notliing but the gra- 
tification of his passions, without ever endeavouring to acquire 
the esteem and affection of the pco|)le ; who, on tlic other side, 
had the utmost aversion for a prince, whom they looked upon 
»s a tyrant over them, rather than as a king ; and nothing but 
the veneration they had^for Gcicm's memory, pi-evcii ted from 
breaking out. 

i Some time after he had ascended the throne he had violent 
«tspicions of Polyzelus his brother, whose great ci-edit among 
tiae citizens made him fear that he had a design to depose him. 
However, in order to rid himself withcut i:oise of an enemy 
vhom he fancied very dangerous, he resolved to put htm at the 
head of some forces he was going to send to the succour of 
the Sibaritae against the Crotonienses, hoping thnt he would 
perish in the expedition. His brotlier^s refusal to accept this 
command made him the more violent against him. Theron, 
who had married Polyzelus's daughter, joined with hisfather- 
ja-law. This rave rise to great differences of long duration 
between the kmgs of Syracuse and Agrigentum ; however, 
^ney at last were reconciled by the wise mcdiaticn of Simoni> 
^ § the poet ; and to make their reconciliation lasting, they 
cemented it by a new alliance, Hicro marrying Theron's sister ; 
*ftcr which the two kings always lived on good intelligence 
^«h each other. 

II At first, an infirrti state of health, which was increased hy 
'repeated illnesses, gave Hiei»oan opportunity of thinking seri- 

' A. M S532. Ant. J. C 472, * Schol. in Piiid. 

1 piod i. xJLi. p. 51. • II JElian. I. iv. c. 15. 

f Ihid. 1. 3Li. p, 36. 
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•sm^f V after which h» reaolyi8A*eifeiiftto i^eii.qf'rljBaniiiig, 
.;wh«migW converse a,gre^ably lyith^^^iPf'iH^fupUh Uim with 
useful instructions. T^'hc most tamous.iM^'Qi; tjie uge came 
toj Uis.-cwrt, fts SinHwidesi^, Pindar5:B^c^ii4es,vand,JSpiphar- 
anus; d9d it is affirmed that their deUg^t^ qony^r^atioii did 
not a little contribute to soften the c'ruel and savage .4^i^pp^itioii 
joi Hiero. • " . . .).'';; 

* Plutarch relates a noble saying of his^ivhlch show* an ex- 
cellent disposition in a prince. He dec^*ed tha,t hi« palace 
and his ears should be always open to oTery tna^ who would 
tell him the truth, ^ that without di^ise^ar reserve. 

The poets above mentioned ejccelled, not oiUy.ki poet^ffy, but 
were also possessed of a great fuiHd of learning,, ^nd cqnsidered 
and consuUed a.sthe sages of their times.. Tius is wh^t Cicero 
t says particularly, of Simonides. He had a great ascendant 
.over the king \ and the only use he made of it. was to incline 
him to virtue. 

\ They often used to converse on philosophical subjects. I 
observed oii another occasion, that Hiero, in one of these con- 
versations, asked Simonides his opinion with regard to the na- 
ture and attributes of the Deity. The latter desii^d one day's 
time to consider of it ; the next da)'' he asked two, and went 
on increasing in the same proportion. Tiie prince pressing him 
to givcliis reasotis for these delays, Jie cbnlest.ed, that the sub- 
ject w a3 above his comprehension, and that the more he reflect- 
ed, the more obscure it appeared to hiiri. . • 

Xenophon has left us an excellent lueatise on the art of go- 
veniin^ m'cU, entitled Hiero, and wrote by way of dialogue be- 
tween tliis prince and Simonides. Hiero uudcrtakes topixjve 
to the pfxit, that tyrants and kings are not so happy as is ge- 
nerally iniagined. Among ^^e great number of proofs alleged 
' by him, he insists cliiefly on their vast unhappiness ii> being 
deprived of the greatest comfort and blessing ip ^li&life, viz. 
the enjoyment of a true fi-iend, to wiiose bpaomthey may safe- 
ly confide their secrets and afflictions ; who may share with 
them in their joy and sorrow ; in a, word,, a second self, who 
may form but one heart, one scul with them Simonides, on 
theother i:ide, lays down admirable maxims \vithr<;?sj)ect to tlia 
well-governing of a kingdom. He represents to him that a 
king is. not so for himself, but for others i diat Ids grandeur 

• Plut. 5 n Apophth. p. 175. 

f Simonides, uun pceta solum, suavis, verum etisim c«iero<}ui doc 
tus sapiensquc uaditur. Lib. i. de Nal. Dei^i-. u. 130.^ ' 
\ Cic. I. i. de Nat. Deor. u. 60. * . • 
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consists, not in buildii^ xnagnifiGent p«1ace» for hi»own resi- 
dence, but in erecting temples, and fortifyiBgama embellishing' 
cities : that it is his glory, not that his people should fear, but 
be afraid for him : that a truly royal care is, not to -enter the 
lists with the first coiner at theOlympic game^^ (for the princes 
of that age were passionately, fonil of them j and especially' * 
Hiero), bat to contend with the neighbouring kin^s,\Whf6- 
aliould -succeed best in diffusing wealth and abundance through- 
out his don»ni<^s, and endeaTOiiring to form the felicity of 
his people. 

Nevertheless, another poet, Pindar, praises Hiero for the 

victory he had won in the horse-race. " Thisiprince," says 

he, in his ode, '^ who governs with equity the inhabitants of 

" opulent Sicily, has gathered the fairest flower in the garden 

" of virtue. He takes a noble delight in the most eitquisite 

" performances of poetry and music. He loves melodious airs, 

'' such as it is customary for us tb play at the banquets given 

" us by our dearest friends. Rouse then thyself, take thy lyre, 

" and raise it to' the Doric pitch. If thou feelest thyself ani- 

" mated by a glorious fire in favour of f Pisa and Phcerenice ; 

" if they have waked the sweetest transports in thy breast, 

" when that generous courser, without being quickened by the 

" spur, flew along the banks of the Alpheus, and carried his 

" royal rider to glorious victoiy : O sing the king of Syracuse, 

" the ornament of the Olympic course I" 

The whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu, is in 
the sixth volume of the memoirs of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions of Belles Lettres, from which I have made the small ex- 
tract above. I wasvety §lad to give the reader some idea of 
Pindar, by this httle specimen. 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of Theron 
king ©f Agrigentum, victorious in the cha:riot-race. The dic- 
tion of it IS so, sublime, the thought so noble, and the moral 
so pure, th*t many Itibk upon it as Pindar's masterpiece. 

1 cannot say how far we may depend on tlie rest of the 
praises which Pindar gives Hiero, for poets are not always verv 
sincere in'theeulogiums they bestow on princes: however, it 

* Jt is said that Themistocles, seeing him arrive at the Olympic 
games with a splendid equipage, wculd have had him forbid them, 
because he had not succoured the Greeks against the common enemy, 
any more than Gelon his brother ; which motion did honour to the 
Athenian general, ^ian, I. ix. c. 5. 

t Pisa wasthecity near to which the Olympic games wtJre soleni- 
aizcd; and Phcerenice the name ©f Hiero's courser signifying die 

ctor. 

Vol.. in ^ 
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is certain that Hiero had made his court the j*esort to aU per- 
sons x>f wit and sense ; and that he had invited them to it bj 
his affability and engaging behaviour, and much more by his 
liberality, which is a great merit in a kii^. 

We cannot bestow on Hiero's court, the euk)gium whick 
Horace * gives the houtie of Maecenas, in which a character 
pi^'vailed.rjarely found among scholars, and nevertheless 
worth ail their erudition. This amiable house, says Horace, 
was an utter strs^ger to the meaii and grovelling sentiments 
of envy and jealousy ; and men saw, in those who shared in 
the master's favour, a superior merit or credit, without taking 
the least umbrage at it. t But it was far otherwise in the 
court of Hieix), or of Theron. It is ssud that Simonides, and 
Bacchylides his nephew, employed all lands' of criticism to 
lessen the esteem which those pnnces had for Pindar's works. 
The latter by way of reprisal, ridicules them very strongly in 
his ode to Theron, in comparing ^^ them to ravens, who croak 
'^ in vain against the divine bird of Jove.*' But modesty was 
not the virtue which distinguished Pindar* 

\ Hiero, having drove the ancient inhabitants of Catana and 
Naxos from their country, -settled a colony of 10,000 men 
there, half of whom were Syracusaus, and the rest Peiiponi^c- 
sians. This prompted the inhabitants of these two cities to 
appoint, after his death, the same solemnities in his honour, 
sis were bestowed on hei*oes or demi-gods, because they cof)- 
aidered him as their founder. 

J He showed great favour to the children of Anaxilaus, for- 
merly tyrant of 2^ncle, and a great friend toGelon his bro- 
ther as they were arrived at years of maturity, he exhorted 
them to take the government ijito their own hands ; after Mi- 
cy thus, their tutor, should have informed them of the perfect 
state of it, and how he himself had behaved in the admmistra- 
tioji. The latter, having assembled the nearest relations and 
most intimate friends of the young princes, gave in their pre- 
sence so good an account of his guardianship, that the whole 
assembly, in perfect admiration, bestowed the highes^eDCfsni- 
urns on his prudence, integrity and justice. Matters were car- 
ried so far, that the young princes were extremely urgent with 

• Non iato vivifDus illic, 

Qiio tu rere, itucdo ; domus hac nee purior ulla est, ^ 

Nee Ma^is his aliena malis : ilii mi officit unquam, 

Ditior hic, aut est quia doctior : est locus uni- 

Cuiquesuus, Hor.Jtb.i. sat. . 

t Scholiast. Pmd. ^Diod. 1. xi. p. 37. J Ilnd. p. 50. 
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him to preside in the admhustration, arhc hadhithevto done. 
HoweTer,'the wise totor preferring the sweets or ease to the 
splendour of authority, and persuaded at the same timt, that 
it would be for the interest of the state, if the young pnnccs 
took the government into thetr ^wn hands, resolved to retire 
from business. Hiero died, after having reigtied eleven y caw. 

in. T«R ASYBUi.us. * He wits succeeded by Thrasybulus 
his brother, who, by his evil conduct, contributed vei7 mudi 
to the. making him be rcgi^tted. Swelled with pride, and u 
brutal haughtiness, he considered men as mere worms; vainly 
fancyiag that they were created for him to trample upon^ amtl 
that he was of a quite different nature from them. He aban- 
doned himself implicitly to the flattering counsels of the giddy 
youu^ courtiers who surrounded him. Ho treated all hia sul>- 
jects with the utmost severity ; banishing some, confiscating 
the possessions of others, and putting great numbers to death* 
So severe a slavery grew soon insupportable to tlieSymcusans, 
and therefore tlicy implored the succour fif the neighbouring 
cities, whose interest it was also to throw off the tyraat's jjokc. 
Thrasybulus was besieged even in Syracuse, the sovereignty 
of part of which he had I'eservedtaibimjielf, via. Acmdiiiu, 
and the island, which was very well ftrtiiied ; but the third 
qudrtev of the city, calle.d Tychc, was possessed by the cncDiy . 
After making a feeble resistance, and demandiiigitoCapUulaic, 
he left the city, and withdrew into banishment aifiopfe the Lc - 
crians. He had reigned but a year. In this .raan»er. the 
Syracusatis recovered their liberty. 1 hey also deliveve<l the 
rest of the cities of Sicily fixmi tyrants; established a f)<^|j- 
lar government in all places, and m^iintained that form. Uiem* 
selves during 60'years, till theTeign (rf. Dionysiusr the tyrant, 
who again enslaved them. -' < -^ - /? •" i • » '^ *t 

t After Sicily had been delivered from the government x>f 
tyraats, and all the cities of it^-wiere restbred to Iheb^libeityt 
as the ccAmtr^ was extremely fouitfisl itself, and tlie pei|ce 
whick all places enjoyed gave the inhabitants of thWiiiacdjon 
opportuuty 4>f cultivating' th^ir lands, and feeding their ftopk»| 
the people grew very powerful,, and amassed great riches.— 
To pei*pet4ta))e to latest posterity the remembrance of the hap- 
py day in which they had thrown off the yoke of ^slavery, by 
the banishment of Thrasybulus, it. was^leereed in the general 



•Diod.l. xi.p. 51, 52. 

t A. M. 3344. Ant.' J.C. 4'60. Diod.l.xi. p. 55, fee 
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wuerohlf of the natir>A) thi^t a coUossal statue should be set up 
to Jupiter the Deliverer ; that on the aimiyersar^r of this day, 
a festival should be solemnised, by way of thanksgiving, for 
the restoration of their liberty ; and that there should be sa- 
erificed inh(»umr of the gods 450 bulls, with which the people 
should be entertained as a common feast. 

There, nevertheless, lay concealed, in the minds of many, I 
know not what secret leaven of tyranny, which frequently dis- 
turbed the harmony of this peace, and occasioned several to- 
muUs and commotions in Sicily, the particulars of which I 
shall omit. * To present the evil consequences of them, the 
Syracusans established the petalism, which differed very little 
from the Athenian ostracism, and was so called from ths 
Greek v(raxtf^ signifying a leaf, because the votes were then 
gi ven on- an olive lestf. This judgm^xt was pronounced against 
< such citizeivs whose great power made the people apprehensive 
.that they aspired at the tyranny and it banished them for ten 
.years ; however it did not long continue in force, and was 
soon -abolished ; because the dread of. faQlnguiider its censure, 
having prompted the most virtuous men to retu-e, and renounce 
tUe govivtnment, the -chief employmeats were now filled by 
such citizens only as had the least merit. 

DtttJCETius t» according to Diodorus, was chief over the 
peo^whoiwere properly called. Sicilians. Having suited 
them ali^ the inhabitants of Hybla e^cep^^d, 'htto €tee3x)dy, 
he bacatnervcry powerful, and formed seveiul -great enter- 
pHsesj It was he who built the city Palica, near the temple 
of the gods, called Palici. This city was very famous en ac- 
coiBit of sonte wonders which are relatgd of it ; and stitt^more 
IW>m the sacred nature oi the oaths wiiich were then taken, 
the violation wherectf was said to be alwa^s^foUowed by a sud- 
den and exeini^ary punishment. This was a secure asylum 
|6r all persixis who were oppressed by siqierior powers and 
e^)ecially lor. slaves fwho were iniuaftly abused, or too cmelly 
treated oy their maaBbers. They continued in safety in this 
temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had made their 
peace ; and there was not a sin^^ instance of a mastoids hav* 
ing oyer forfeited the promise he had made to paxdon his slave ; 
so-famous were Uie gods who presided over ^M temple, for the 
severe vengeance they toek on those who violated their oaths. 

This Deucetiu^, after having been successM on a great ma- 
ny occasions, and gained several victories, particularly over the 



• Diod. L xi, p. 65, t VM- P- ST— 79. 
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Syr^cussiQs^ saw. hit fortune cliange on a suddtn by the lost of 
a battle,, and w,as abandoned by the greatest part of his forces. 
In the con^jtcrnation and, despondency into which to general 
ai4 sudden a desertion threw him, he formed such a resolution 
a? dejqjair oiily i^ouli suggest ' He withdrew in the mght to 
Sy^rac|ipe,^advanced as far as the grebt square of the ci^, and 
there D^ifig^ prostrate, at the fbot of the altar, he abandoned 
his life^^d!49ri)iniori8|to' the mercy of the Syracusans, that 
is, to his^prpfeased enemies. Tl^ie smgularity of this spectacle 
drew' great numbers of people to it The magistrates imme* 
diately convened the people, and debated on the affair. They 
first heard the orators, whose business was generally to address 
the people by their speeches ; and these animated them pro* 
digioosly ^gainst De.ucetius, as a public enemy whom Pit>vi* 
dence seemed to throw into their way, to revenge and punish 
by Ills deqlth all the injuries he had done the republic. A 
speech, in this cast, struck all the virtuouspart of the assembly 
withhprcor. The most ancieipit and wisest of the senators re- 
lir^sented, « I'hat they were, not to consider what punishment 
" Deucetius deserved, but how it behoved the Syracusans to 
" behave on that occasion 5 that they ought not to look upoa 
'^ him any longer as an enemy, but as a suppliant^ a character 
" by which his person was become sacred and inviolable : That 
" there was a goddess,Nemesis, who took vengeance of crimes, 
*' especially of cruelty and impiety, and who doubtless would 
*^ not suffer that to go unpunished : That besides the baseness 
^^ and inhumanity there is in insulting the unfortunate, and in 
" crushing those who are already under one's foot, it was 
" worthy the grandeur and goodness natural to the Syracusans, 
" to exert their clemency even to those who least deserved it** 
All the people came into this opinion, and with one consent 
"pared D6ucetius's life. He was ordered to reside m Corinth, 
the metropolis and foundress of Syracuse ; and tlie Syracusans 
engaged to fiimish Deucetius with a!l UiL-^gs necessary for his 
subsisting honourably there. What reader, who compares 
these two different opinion^ does * ot perceive which of them 
^as the noblest and most generous ? 

SECTION U. 
r^liqus,.p.«i,tlx>Ns amp citiss in gracia major, U^r. 

I. PTTBAGORAS. 

In treating of what relates to Grascia Major in Italy, I must 
*wt omit F^^£;ora$9 who was the glory of it He was 
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bom In Samos*. After having travelled into a great many 
regions, and enriched his mind with the ni6st ekcelfent leai*n- 
ing of CTCiy kind) he returned to his native country, but did 
not make a. long stay in it,becauseof the tyi*annical govempnent 
Polycrates had established in it, who however had the highest 
regard for him, and showed him all the esteem due to his rare 
nerit But the study of the sciences, and Jparticularly of philo- 
sophy, is scarce compatible with slavery, though of the i)nildest 

, and most honourable kind.- He therefore went into Italyj and 
resided usually either at Croton, Metapontum, Heraclca, or 
Tarentum. Servius TuUiusfj <5r Tarquinius Superbus, 
feigned ' in Rome at that time ; "which absolutely refutes the 
opinion of those who imagined that Numa Pompilius, the se- 
cond king of the Romiuis, who lived upwards of 100 years 

' before, had been Pythagoras*s disciple ; an opinion that very 
probacy was grounded on the resemblance of their manners, 

■ disposition, and principles. 

\ The whole country soon felt veiy happy effects ffom the 
presence of this excellent Philosopher. An incliiiatron for 
study, and a love of wisdom, diffused themselves almost uni- 
versally in a verv short time. Multitudes flocked from all th* 
neighbouring cities to get a sight of Pythagoras, to hear him, 
and to improve by his salutary counsels. The several princes 
•f the country took a pleasure in iaviting him to their courts, 
which they thought honoured hy his presetace ; and all were 
delighted with his convei-sation, and gla^ to learn from him 
tlie art of governiiig nations with wisdom. ^His school became 
ftxe most famous that had ever been till that age. He had no 
k^ss thf n 400 or 500 disciples.^ Before he admitted them in 
that quality, they were probationers five years, during which 
liiiic he* t;biiged them to keep the strictest silenpe, thinking it 
proper fjr them.to be instructed'before they should attempt Co 
speak. I shall take notice of his tenets and sentiments, when 
i come to speak of the various sects' of philosophers; St was 
well known that tlie transmigration of souls, was one of the 

"chief of them^ * His disciples had the greatest reverence fof 
livery word he uttered ; and if he did but barely ater a thing, 
he was immediately believed without its being once examin- 
ed ; and to affirm the truth of any thing, they used to express 

•A, M 3480. Afit. J. C. 534. tWog. Laett; in vtt. Pythsg. 

t ^?v. 1. i. n. 18. 

:|; Pythagoras, cum in Italiara venisset, exoiyiavit earn Grvcian, 
«|nce n-tugna dicta est, et .privat:m et publice, prxstantisftimis «t )fe- 
Btfttu If, et artibua. Cic TuscuL QuKst.i. V. 11. lO.- 



themselrea m Ihis manner^ " *The master sifiidU.!* HpRl^j^y 
the diseipies tarried tb^ir deference and docility toip^far>initl|as 
waving aH enquiry y andiin aacrifioingimpljicHljr their^ ifigt^ia 
and amIerstandiDg ; .a.aacrifice th»t ong^t to t)e n^e^fiirifflo 
thedivitie authority^ wbict) ijs-tfifinitelyvsuperior tp Q9!;ur recui^ 
and all our knowledge ; andrwhlfch, conaequfa^tly, ^ autbcs*^- 
ed to prescribe-la-ws to uty axid dictate al^solute obediei^cf , 

The school of Pythagoras bred a great nuipbejf pf iilvfitri^s 
disciples, who did';hi^nlte:<liOOOi^r to their master, as wise le- 
gislators, great politiciaiis,. persons skilled in all the sciences, 
and capable of gosTjeming states, and being, thf miwste«s,of 
the greatest princes f. ' A long time after his death, that part 
of Italy which. c|3«^^ad cultivated and improved by his in- 
structioiis, was stiH considered as the nursery. and seat of men 
skilled in all kinds of liter^ure,.aikd maintained that glorious 
chiairacter for seteral ages, \, The Romans certainly, entertain- 
ed a high opimon. of Py tha|joras^s virtue and merit, since the 
oracle of Delpiios having commanded that people, during the 
war of the Samniles, ^to erect two statues in the most conspi- 
cuous part of Koine^ the one to the wisest, and the other to 
the most valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly set up 
twoiflt<3ie *^ Cotoitium,'* represekiting Pythagoras and The- 
mistocles. Historians are not exact, with respect to the time 
and place, of Pyjthagoras's death. . • 

II- Crotok-Sitbaris. Thuriuii. ^Croton was found- 
ed by Myseeflusjchief of the Achaians^ the third year of the 
17th Olympiad. This My«:ellus being come to Delph08;to 
considti the otacle of Apollo, about the spot on which. he 
should build his .city, met Archias.the Corinthian, there, yfjSLO 
was arrived upon the same account. The god gave him a 
favouralAe audiencic ; and after having det^mined tl^em wjeth 
regard to the place that would best suit their new settlemeitfs, 
he proposed different advantages to them ; ajid l^ft them, 
amcog other particulars, the choice gf riches or l>e£^* - The 
ofier of riches struck Archia% but My scellus desired health ; 
and, if histoiy is to^be credUe4, Apollo performed his promise 
faithfully to both.- Archias founded Syracuse, which soqb be- 
came the most opulent city of Greece. || Myscellus laJ^d^e 
• • ". .•••')/• 

. *■ Avartc i^«. 

t Py th^gpr 9I.S tmi uil js^g^^m illain. .Oneouviri^um honvve, atdttoi- 

plina, turn etiam auctoritate, multaqucseculajigstea sicviguit Pytha- 

gtreorutn nomen, ut nuUi alii docti viderentur.^ Tusc. Qitxst. 1, j. n. 38. 

} Plin.I. xxxiv. c. 6. - , 

\ A..M. 3295.: Ant. J. C*. 709. Stral?.!, vt. p. 262,et 269. . Di- 

w^ys. lialicarn: Antlq.'Rom. 1. ii. p. 121« || Kp»T«ye( V>/^5tf ««« 



.tbbiidtikm Vif Croton, whicli became. so. iamoiBs for tite long 

- life'tind itfnate stren^ of its inhs^itaots, that iitf xaao^ \n& 
''laMitlcpYc^e^biaUy, to signify a ver3riheaithy'Spqt).who6e^air was 
'^k'AttJSf^ pore/ ^^tit'p€iff^e x£ h^ignalised them9clT€S.m a 
n|>i««AtlMMbet«f>ictC!rii^intheGi«ciang^ines; «liid>Strabo 
'^^^1^ that 4if the mne Olynipiad a^ven Crotxniafaas wert 

croWtted'hithe Olyvlipic gavineby^oidfcatried off . ail the prizes 
<«f ^fhetfltadkityii ' • -'-J ' > ' ■' 
• '^Sybaris iras 10 lea^^0(9OO ttadta-^lroin Crotqny and had 
'also been fdunded by tbe A^haiana, wxt' before the other. 

* Thfit^hy beeanie afterwarda^evy^povrarfuL Foar JD^if^ibour- 
in|; ytates^and 25 cities, i/verfe subject to it ^caothat^t was alone 

- able to rai^ ari PurvAy of SOO^OOO^ men. Tiie •t;)ulenbe of Sybaris 
iras socm ' followed "by luxury,' and' such. Iu^diss(dutaness.as is 

' > scarcely ctedib^e» The eitiaens eajploj^ > themaelTea in no- 
thing but bakqnets, games, showsy parties of pleasure aad ca- 
^rousalr. Pfd^Kc rewards and markstof distinctMnfwer^beatow- 
^'edron thuse who gavfeithe most magnificent 'entertainihents; 
'^fiind even to such coofcs as were' best skiUed ia die important an 
'• of Yftakingnew discoTCfries in the dressings dishes^and inventuig 
: tie w refinements to tickle the palate. 'Fhe-Sybaiites carried 

- thVir delicacy and effenittnacy to such a hidig[ht,'that I3icy care- 
' luUy t^moved from their city all such aruftders whose work 

was noisy ; and would not' Suffer aAy icpeks fin it^ lest their 
-Uhriiy plei<dng; crow shoidld dlstiirb their balmy^ slumbers. 

i tAll'theseeiilswereheightmiedbydfasentaodaaddiecord, 
' ^irtlieh at Ijist prored their ruin, Fhre haadred of the wealthiest 
'-4n'the City,^ having^ been^ expelled by t^ fkctlon oftGne-Telys, 
^ Ited to Crotcn. Telysd^nnanded to ha;v«l them surrendered to 

• him J -and on the refusal of the Crotoulailato deliver them up, 
^ jMfompted to thk* generous resolution by Pythagoras^ who then 
' - lived among them, war was declared. ' The Sybaritea march- 

ed^Op,000 men into the field, and the Crotonians only 100,000 ; 

■4mt then they were headed by'MHo, the famoufr champion, 

* 'of whom we Mialt soon have occasion<' 16 speak, oyer whose 

i khonldcA*^ a'lion^B skin was thrown,' &ndhim^lf armed #cth a 

~ ^hibf like another Hercules. The latter '^euoned a complete 

l^k^b^^ and made a dreadftil hai^Oc of thos^ who fled^ «o that 

very few escaped, and their city was depopulated. About 

threescore years after,some Thessalians came and settled in it; 

« however, they did not' long enjoy rpeaw^e, being driven out by 



•. .Stra>. 1. vi. p. 263. Athen. U xii. p. 518^520. ', 
t A. M. 3474. Ant. J. C. 5^30. iDlpd. L x^i. p. 76-U»: 
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Jie Crotonians. Beinj; thos reduced to the ni<»st fattfl extre- 
fnity, they implored ^the succour trf the Lacedsmoniant and 
Athenians. The latter, moved to coftipaslsion at their deplor- 
able condition, afterrausing proclamation^ to be made in Pe- 
loponne sas, t^at aU who were wiUin^ to assist that colony weM 
at liberty to do it, sent the Sybarites a fleet of ten ships, un- 
der the command of Lampon and Xenocratcs. j 

* They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and called it 
Thuriuih. Two men^ greatly renowned for their leaming,4he 
one an orator, and the other an historian, settled ni this cc^onr* 
The first was J^ysias, at that time but 15 years of age. He 
lived in Thxirium till the ill fate which befel the Athenians in 
Sicily, and then went to Athens. The second was Herodo- 
tus. Though he was bom in Halicamassus, a city of Caria, 
he was howeyei* coniddered as a native of Thurium, because 
he settled there with that colony* • I shall apbak mere largely 
of himherfeaftter. 

Divisions soon broke out in the city, on occasion of the 
new inhabitaentS) whom the rest would exclndefrom aHpnbiic 
employments and privileges. But as thefis were mnidi note 
numerous, they repulsed all the ancient Sybarites, and got the 
sole possesion of the city. Being supported by the aSianca 
they made with the people of Croton,; fhey soon grew ristly 
powerftil ; and haying setded a popukur form of ^vemineill 
iii theii^ eity^ they divided the citizens into ten tnbes, which 
they catted by the names of the differeDtr-natians whence they 
sprung. 

III. Charokpas, thelcgislaiar. They now bent thaeir whole 
thottghtsl'> to the 'Strengthening of their gotevnment by "whole- 
tome lawsr ^^ which purpose they made choice of CharoodM, 
who had been educated in Pythagovas'%' school, to d%est and 
draw them up. - 1 shall quote some of them in this place. 

1. He excluded fiom the senate, and all pubfic employ mentii, 
all such as should marry a second wife, in case any children 
by their ftrst wife were living ; being persuaded, that any man 
'Who was so regardless of his children's interest, would be equalr 
ly so 6f his country's, and be as worthless a mag^straite as ha 
had been a father. 

2. He sentenced all folse accusers to be carried through every 
part of the dty, crowned with heath or broom, as the vileBt of 
■aen ; an ignominy which most of them were not able to sur- 



• A. M. 3560. Ant. J. C. 444. Dionys. Halicam in vit. Lys. 
?• 82, Strab. 1. xiv. p. 656. 
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Tire. The city thus delWcTed from those pests of society, ;tss 
restored to its former troDquiUity. And indeed, * from ca- 
hiinniators generally arise all feuds and contests, whether of a 
public dr private nature ; and yet, according to Tacitus*sob- 
senralson, they are too much tolerated in most govemrocnte. 

• 3« He enacted a new kind of law against another species of 
pests, which in a state generally first occasioiis deprayity cf 
manners ; by suffering all those to be prosectlted who should 
form a correspondence, or contract a friendship with wicked 

. men, and by laying a heavy fine upon them. " 

4. He required all the children c^ the citizens to be educat- | 
ed in .th)6. Belles Lettres ; 4ihe efiect of which is to po^ and 

•civilise the minds of men, inspiring them with gpentlaiess of I 
manners, and inclining them to virtue ; all which constitute | 
ihe.felici^ of a state, and are equally nscessary to citizens of , 
«ill: conditioDs. In this view he appointed salaries (paid by the i 
state) for ma^sters and preceptors ; in order that learning, bf 
being coiBtnuntcAted gratis, might be ac^mred by alL Ht 
considered ignorance as the greatest of evils, and the scarce 
whence all vices flowed. 

5. He made a law with re^)ect to orphans, which appears 
sufficiently judicious, by instrucUng the care of thetr educatios 
"to their relations by the mother's side, as Uieir lives would not 
be in danger from them ; and the management of their estates 
to their paternal Telat]on8,'it being the interest of these bo make 
the. greatest aidvaslage of them, shice they would inherit them 
in case of the demise of tiieir wards. 

6. Instead of putting;desertefs to death, luid those whoquit- 
ted their' itanks and fled in battle,, he joaly- sentenced them to 

<iBa]ce thdf •appeal^aace during three days, intheiclty, drestin 
the habit of wOroen, imagining, that the dread of so ignomini- 
ous a punishment would produce the same effect as putting to 
fdfioth'; and betii'g at the same time desirous of givmgsuch 
cowardly citizens a^ opportunity of atcraing for their f&du 
• ' T* To prevent his Inws .from bi^ng too rashly or easily abro- 
gated, he Imposed . a very severe and hazardous condition on 
all persons, who should .propose to alter or amend them in any 
manner. These w ere sentenced to appear in the public assem - 
hly with a holier about their uecl&s ; and in case the alteration 
proposed did not pass, they were to be immediately strangled* 



• Dclatores, j^nnts hominum publico exitio repertum, ctpanus 
ijuidem.nijnquHin s^tis cocrcitHm. Tacit. AnnpL V jv. c. 30. 
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There weretmt three amendmenU e^er propoiedy and all of 

hem admitted. 

CharoodaA did not long tunive his own laws. Rcturninf^ 
ne day from pamung tome thieves, and finding a tumuk in. 
be oXXfy he came «nned into the assembljr, thooch lie faimteif 
ad prohibited this by an e3q;)ress law. A certain person ob* 
ected to him in severe terms, that he violated his own laws ; 
\ I do not vif^te them," says he, ^ but thus sfeal them with 
' my blood ;" saying which, he plunged his sword into his 
osom, and expired. 

IV. Zalkccus^ another law-giver. * At the same time, 
tiere arose among the Locrians another famous legislator,, 
^lecuus by name, who, as well as Charondas, had been Py- 
bagoras's disciple. There is, now scarce an v thinj^ extant of 
lis, except a kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a most 
dvantageous idea of them. He requires above all things, of • 
tie utizens, to believe and be firmly persuaded diat there are 
^^ ; and adds, that the bare casting up our eyes to the hea- 
'ens, and contem|^ting thtar order and beauty, are sufficient 
convmce us that it is impossible so wonderful a fabric could 
lave been formed by mere diance or human power. As the 
latural consequence of this belief, he exhorts men Co honour 
uid revere the gOds, as the authors of whatever is good and 
ust among mortals ; and to honour them, not merely by sa* 
'fifices and splendid gifts, but by a sage conduct, and by pu- 
rity and innocence of manners ; these being infinitely more 
;iatefal to the immortals than all the sacrifices that can be 
>ffered. 

After this religious exordium, in which he describes the 
supreme Being as the source whence all laws flow, as the chief 
authority which commands obedience to them, as the most 
powerful motive for our faitlifiil observance of them, and as 
^|ie perfect model to wluch mankind ought to conform ; he 
Qescends^to the particular h of those duties which men owe to 
o^e another, and lays down, a precept which is very well 
?^apted to presci-vepcAce and unity in society, by enjoinmg the 
individuals of it not to make tlieir hatred and dissensions per- 
P^^tual, which wculd argue an unsociable and savage disposi- 
tion, but to treat their enemies as nien who would soon be 
tneir friends. This is carrying morality to as great a perfec- 
tion as could he expected horn heathens. 
With regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, after 



; Died. . xn. p. 79—85. 
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reprtatiD^% to them, that in proDoimcing sentence, they 
ought never to sofier themselves to be biasssed by Mendship, 
liatMy or any other passion^ he only.exhorts them not to be- 
have with the least haughtiness or severity towards the parties 
engaged inl^w^ -since such are bat too unhappy. In being c- 
btiged to undergo all the toils and fatigues . mseparable from 
lawsuits. The office, indsedy of judges^ how laborious soeTer 
it may be, • is hr from pving them a right to iwe the oontend- 
ing parties with ill. nature ; the Very fonn and essence of their 
employment requiring them to behave with impartiality, aid 
to do. justice on alL occasions ; and whem they distribute thii 
•ven with mildness and humamty, it is only a ddt>t they pay, 
and not a favour they granU 

. To bamah luxury fromhki repuMic^ which he loolted upon 
ais the oei^tsun destruction of a government, he did not foUov 
the practice established in some nations, where it iathoagbi 
sufficient, for the restraining it, topunish, by pecuniary mulcts, 
•uch as infringe the laws made on that occasion ; but he act- 
ed, says the histmian, in a more artful and ingenious, and at 
the same time more effectual manner. He prohibited women 
from wearing rich and costly stuffs, embroidered robes, preci- 
ous stones, ear-rings, necUaces, bracelets, gold rings, andsucbl 
like ornaments ; excepting none from this law but cdDmoQl 
prostitutes. He enacted a like law with regard to tiie men, 
excepting) in the same manner, from the ^observance of it, 
such only as^were wailing to pass for debauchees amd infamous 
wretches. By these regulations he ea«ly^ and without violence,! 
preserved the citizens from the least approaches to luxury and 
effeminacy * ; for no person was so aband<»ied to aB sense of 
honour^ as to be willing to wear the badges of his &ame, un- 
der the eye, as it were, of all the citizens, since this would 
make him the public laughing-stock, and reflect eternal iofa-| 
ray on his family. 

V. MilrO the champion. We have seen him at tiiie head 
of an army obtain a great victory. However, be was still 
"more renowned for his athletic strengtli than for his miiitaiy 
bravery. Hewassarnamed Crotoniensis, from Groton, the 
place of his birth. It was his daughter whom, as was before 
related, Democedes the fomous {>hysician, and Milo's country- 
man, married, after he had fled frcnn Darius's court to Greece, 
his native country. 

• More inter veteres recepto, qui satis poenaram adversos itop^ 
dicas in ipsa professione ilagitii credsbant. Tacit.^ Anna!. 1. ii. c 85. 
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* Pausanias relates^ that Milo, when but a child, was seven 
imes victorious in one day at the Pythian games ; that he won 
ix victories at wrestling in the Olympic games, one of which 
?as also gained in his childhood ; and. that cliallenging a se- 
r^nth tioie in Qlympia.any person to wrestle with him, he 
^ould not ei^g;a^e for want oi an opponent.- He wjDuld hold a 
)omegranat^ in such a manner, that without breaking it, he 
vould grasp it so fast in his, hand, that no force could posably 
vrest it from him. he -would stand so firm on a discus f? 
vhich had been oiled to make* it the more slippery, that it was 
mpossiWe^tp^nioye him on these occasions. He would bind 
lis head with a cord, after which holding his breath strongly, 
:he veins of his head would swell so prpdigiously as to break 
.he rope. , WhenM'do, fixing his elbow on his side, stretched 
forth his right hand quite open, with his fingers held close one 
:o tlie other, his thu,naj3 excepted, whi^h he raised, the utmost 
strength of man fouldnot separate his little finger from the 
other three. 

All this was only, a vain and puerile ostentation of his 
strength. Chance, however, gave him an opj)ortunity of mak- 
ing a much more laudable use of it |. one day as he was 
attendbgthe lectures of Pythagoras (for he was one of his 
most constant disciples), the pillar which supported the ciel- 
ing of tiie school in which the pupils were assembled being 
shaken by soHi«raiicident, Milo supported it by his single 
strength gave»iai^0iuditors time to get away, and afterwards 
escaped MmseHrr' ; . 

What is related of thie voracious appetite of the Athletx is 
almost^inoredible. - ^ Milo's appetite was scarce satiated with 
twenty minae (pounds) of meat, the same quantity of bread, 
and three " congi ||" of wine every day- Athenaeus relates, 
that this champion having run the whole length of the stadium 
with a. bull of four years old on his shoulders, he afterwards 
knocked him down with (Hie stroke of his fist, and eat the 
whole beast that very day, I will take it for granted that all 
the other particulars related of Milo are true ; but is it pro- 
bable that one man could devour a whole ox in so short a time ? 

t We are told ikkjsX Mil% when advanced to a tery great 
age, seeing the rest of the champions wrestling and gazing 
upon his own arms which once were so vigorous and robust, 

•Lib.vi.p. 369, 370. 

t This discus was a kind of qaoit, flat and round. 

tStrab. l.vi. p.263. , j J Athen. 1. x.p, 412. 
,^ II Thirty pounds, or fifteen quarts. ^f Cic dd Senec. n. 27. 
Vol. III. P 
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but were then very much enfeebled by time, he burst into 
tears, and cried, ** Alas ! these are now dedd.** 

* And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakness from 
himself; the strone persuasion he entertained of his own 
strength, and which he preserred to the last, proving fatal to 
him. Happening to meet, as he was travelling, an old oak, 
which had been opened by some wedges that were foreed into 
it, he undertook to split it in two by his bare strength : but 
after forcing out the wedges, his arms werexatched in the 
trunk of the tree, by the violence with which it closed; so that 
being unable to disengage his hands, he was devoured by 
wolves. 

t An author has judiciously observed, that this sorpnsinglf 
robust champion, who prided himself so much in hisbodilf 
strength was tht weakest of men with regard to a passion 
which often subdues and captivates tiie strongest ; a courtesan 
having gained so great an ascendant over Mite, that slie ty- 
rannised oyer him in the most imperious manner and made 
him obey whatever commands she laid upon him. 



CHAP. m. 

THE WAR ©F PELOPONNKSUS* 

THE Peloponnesian war 4, which I am n^'v^sentering upon, 
began about the end of the first yeart^f'lflie 87th Olym- 
piad, and lasted 27 years. Thucydides has wrlUen the history 
of it to the 21st year inclusively. He gives us an accurate ac- 
count of the several transactions of every year, wliich he di- 
vides into campaigns and winter-quarters. However^ I shall 
not be so minute, and shall only extractsuch parts of it as ap- 
pear most entertaining and instJ?uctive, Plutarch and Diodorus 
Siculus will also be of great assistance to me on this occasion. 

SECTIOJ^ I, 

THE SIEGE or PI.ATAA BY. THE TfiEBANS, Isfc. \S^Cm 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 

The first act of hostility by which the war be|^n J was 
committed by the Thebans, who besieged Platsca, a city of 

• Pausan. 1. vi. p. 370. ^ \ -ffiljan. I. ii. c. 24. 

i A.M. 3573. Ant. J. C 431, 

\ Thucyd. 1. ii. p. 98— 1'22. Diod. I. xii. p. 97—100. Plat.ia 
erictp. 170. 1 
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BoBotia, in alliance with Athens. They were introduced into 
it by treachery ; but the citizens falling upon them in the 
night, killed them, about 200 excepted, who were taken pri- 
soners, and who a little after were put to death. The Athe- 
nians, as soon as the news were brought of the action at Pla- 
txa, sent succours and provisions thither, and cleared tlie city^ 
of all persons who were incapable of bearing arms. 

The truce being evidently broke, Ijoth sides prepared open- 
ly for War ; and ambassadors were sent to all places to strength- 
en themselves, by the alliance of the Greeks and barbarians. 
Every part of Greece was in motion, some few states and ci- 
ties excepted, which continued nenter, till they should see the 
event of the war. The majority were for the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, as being the deliverers of Greece, and espoused their in- 
terest very \(^armly, because the Athenians, forgetting that the 
moderation and gentleness with which they commanded over 
others had procured them many allies, had afterwards alienat- 
ed the greatest part of them by their pride and the severity 
of their gov.emment, and incurred the hatred, not only of 
those who were then subject to them> but of all such as were 
apprehensive of beooming their dependants. In this temper 
of mind were the Greeks at that time. The confederates of 
each of those states were as follow : 

AH Peloponnesus, Argos excepted, which stood neuter, had 
declared for Lacedaemonia. The Achaians, the inhabitants (rf 
Pellene excepted, had also joined them ; but the latter also en-- 
gaged insensibly in that war. Out of PelopcMuiesus were the 
people of Megara, Locris, Bceotia, Phocis, Ambsacia, Leuca* 
dia, and Anactorium. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, ^e people of 
Chios, Lesbos, Plataa, the Messenians of Naupactus ; the 
greatest part of the Aeamanians^ Corcyrans, Cephaknians, 
and 2^cynthians: beiE>ides the several tributary countries, as 
maritime Caria, Doria which lies near it, Ionia, the Helles- 
pont ; and the cities ojf Thrace, Chalcis and Potidae^a except- 
ed ; all the islands betw'een Crete and Peloponnesus eastward; 
and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 

Imnlediately after the attempt on Plataea, the Lacedasmo* 
nians had ordered forces to be levied both within and witliout 
Pelopomieius, and made all the preparationsmecessary for en- 
tering the. enemy's country. All things being ready, two- 
thirds of the troops marched to the isthmus of Corinth, and 
the rest were left to guard the country. Archidamus, king 
ofLacedaemoni^, who commanded the army, assembled the 
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generals and x;hicf officers, and ealling up the remeitibTance of 
the great actions performed by their ancestors, and those they 
themselves had done, or been eye witness, to, he exhorted 
tliem to support, with the utmost eflforts of their valour, the 
pristine glory of their respective cities, as well as their own 
fame. He declared that the eyes of all Greece were upon 
them ; and that in expectation of the issue bf a war wliich 
' would determine its fate, they were incessantly addressing hea- 
ven in favour of a people who were as dear to them as tlie 
Athenians were become odious t that, however, he could net 
deny but that they were going to march against an enemy, 
who though gi'eatly inferior to them in numbers and in 
strengtli, were nevertheless very powerful, warlike, anddar- 
ir.tr, and whose courage would doubtless be still more inflam- 
ed by the sight of danger, and the laying waste of their ter- 
ri oiitiJi* : that therefore they must exert themselves to the 
u^iTiost to spread an immediate terror in the country ther 
were g<'iing lo enter, and to inspire the allies with new vigour. 
'1 iis whole army answered in the loudest acclamations of joy, 
and assured their generals that they would do their duty. 

The assembly breaking up, Archidamu^, still zealous for 
the welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might best 
prevent a rupture, the dreadful consequences of which he fore- 
saw, sent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, before they 
should come to hostilities, to prevail, if possible, with the 
Athenians to lay aside their designs, Since otherwise an army 
would soon march into Attica. But the Athenians, so far 
from admitting him to audience, or hearing his reasons, would 
not so much as suffer him to come into their city-; Pericles 
having prevailed with the people to make an order, that no 
herald or ambassador should be received from the Lacedemo- 
nians till they had first laid down their arms. In consequence 
of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave the country that 
Very day ; and an escort was sait to guard him to the fron- 
tiers, and to prevent his peaking to any person by the way. 
At his taking leave of the Athenians, he told them, that from 
that day great calamities would ensue to all Greece. Archi- 
damus seeing no hopes of a reconciliation^ marched for At- 
tica, at the head of 60,000 chosen forces. 

Pericles befoi^ the Lacedaemonians had entered this coun- 
try, declared to the Athenians, that should Afchidamus, when 



- * Gnaru3 primis itventibus in«tum am fiduciam glg^ni. - Tacit. 
Ann. 1. xiii. c.31. 
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he was iaying waste their territowes,8parehis(P€riGles's)lands, 
either on adcount, of the right of hospitality which subfcisted 
between them, or to furnish his enemies, and those who envied 
him, with ai handle to slander him, as hojding intelligence with 
him, he declared that from that day he made over all his lands 
and houses to the city of Athens. He remonstrated to the 
Athenians, that it yas their interest to consume the enemy's 
troops, by protracting the war ; and that, for this purpose, 
they must immediately remmx all their effects put of Uie coun- 
try, retire to tlie citj^, and shut themselves up in it without 
ever hazarding a battle. The Athenians, indeed, had not 
forces enough to take the field and oppose the enemy. Their 
troops, exclusive of those in garrison, amounted but to 13,000 
heavy-armed soldiers; and 16,000 inhabitants, including young 
and old, the citizens as well as others, who were appointed to 
defend Athens : and besides these, 1200 troopers, including 
the archers who rode on horseback, and 1600 foot archers. 
This was the whole army of the Athenians. But tlieir chief 
strength consisted in a fleet of 300 galleys, part of which were 
ordered to lay waste the enemy's country, and the rest to awe 
the allies, on whom contributions were levied, without which 
the Athenians could not defray the expences of the war. 

The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations of Pe- 
ricles, brought from the country their wives, their children, ' 
their moveables, and all their effects, after which they pulled 
down their houses, and even carried off the timber of them. 
With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into 
the island of Euboea and the neighbouring isles. However, 
they were deeply affiicted at the sad and precipitate migration, 
and it even forced tears from their eyes. From the time the 
Persians left their country, that is, for near 50 years, they had 
enjoyed the sweets of peace, wholly employed in cultivating 
their lands, and feeding their flocks. But now, sad fate of 
war I they were obliged to abandon every thing. They took 
up their habitations in the city, as conveniently as they could, 
in the midst of such confusiun ; retiring either to their rela- 
tions or friends ; and-some withdrew even to the temples and 
other public places. 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians, being set out upon 
their march, entered the country, and encamped at CEnoc, 
which is the first fortress towards Boeotia. They employed a 
loi)g time in preparing the attack, and raising the batteries ; 
for which reason complaints were made against Archidamus, 
as if he carried on the war indolently, because he had not ap- 

P ^ ^ 
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proved of it. He was accused of being too slow in his marches, 
and of encamping too long^iear Corinth-. He was also charged 
with having been too dilatory in raising the army, and hav- 
ing desired to give the Athenians opportunity to carry off all 
their effects out of the country ; whereas, they said, had he 
marched speedily into it, all they had might .have been plun- 
dered and destroyed. His design, however, was to engage the 
Athenians, by these delays, to agree to an accommodation, and 
to prevent a rupture, the consequepce.s of whiqh he foresaw 
would be pernicious to all Greece. Finding, after making se- 
veral assaults, that it would be impossible for him to take flic 
city, he raised the siege, and entered Attica in the midst of the 
harvest Having laid waste the whole country, he advanced 
as far as Achama, one of the greatest towns near Athens, and 
but 1500 paces from the city. He there pitched his camp, m 
hopes that the Athenians, exasperated to see him advanced so 
near, would sally out to defend their couatry, and give him 
an opportunity of coming to a battle. 

It indeed was a great mortification to the Athenians, haugh- 
ty and imperious, to be braved and insulted in this manner by 
an enemy, whom they did not think superior to themselves ia 
courage* They were eye-witnesses of the dreadful havoc made 
of their lands, and saw all their houses and f^rms in a blaze. 
This sad spectacle was now so shocking, that they could not 
l)ear it any longer, and tlierefore demanded fiercely to be led 
out against the Lacedaemonians, be the consequence what it 
would. Pericles saw plainly, that the Athenians would there- 
by hazard every thing,and expose their city to certain destruc- 
tion, sliould they march out to engage, under tlie walls of their 
city, an army of GDjOGO fighting men, composed of the 
choicest troops at that time in Bceotia and Peloponnesus. Be- 
sides, he had made it his chief maxim to spare the blood of the 
citizens, since that was an irre'parable loss. Pursuing inflexibly 
therefore the plan he had laid down, and studious of nothing 
but how he might check the impatience and ardour of the 
Atheniansjhe wasparticularlycarefiilnot to assemble either the 
senate* or the people, lest they lihould form Some fatal resolu- 
tion, in spite of all the opposition Jn his power. His friends 
U£ed all the entreaties imaginable tomake him change his cou- 
duct. His enemies, on the other side, endeavoured to stagger 
him by their menaces and slanderous discourses. They strove 
to reuse him by songs and satires, in which tliey aspersed him 
• as a man of a cowardly, insensible cast of mind," who basely 
gave up his country to the s^prd of the enemy'. Biat nd toa* 
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ilio^ved s# much rancouf against Pericles as Cleon *. He was 
Llie son of a currier, and also followed that trade'. He had 
raised himse'lf by faction, and probabljr by a species of iperit 
wKich those must jpossess who would rise in popular gorern- 
iTients. He had a thundering, and at the same tim« a specious 
voice ; and besides he possessed, in a Wonderful manner, the 
ax^ of gaining the people, and bringing them over to his in- 
terest. It was he who enacted a law, that three oboU, not 
t-wo as before, should be given to each of the 6000 judges. 
Tlie characteristics whichmore immediatelvdistinguishedhim 
-were, an insupportably vain opinion of his own abilities, a 
ridiculous persuasion of his uncommon merit, and a boldness 
of speech; which he carried to so high a pitch of insolence as 
to spare no man. . But none of these tilings could move Peri- 
cles, t His great strength of mind raised him above low vul- 
gar clamours. Like a good pilot in a raging storm, who' af- 
ter he has given out the proper orders, and taken all the pre- 
cautions necessary, is studious of nothing but how to make 
the best use of his art, without suffering himself to be mpved 
by the tears or entreaties of those whom fear has distracted ; 
Pericles, in like manner, after having put the city in a good 
posture of defence, and posted guards in all places to prevent 
a surprise, followed those counsels which his pinidence suggest- 
ed, entirely regardless of the complaints, the taunts, and licen- 
tious discourses of the citizens ; from a firm persuasion, that 
he knew much better than they in what manner they were to 
be governed. |lt then appeared evidently, says I^lutarch, 
that Pericles was absolute master of .the minds of the Atheni- 
ans, since he prevailed so far, at such a juncture as this as § to 
keep them from sallying out of the city, as if he had kept the 
keys of the city in his own possession, and fixed on their arms 
the seal of his authority, to forbid their making use of them. 
Things happened exactly as Pericles had foretold ; for the 
enemy, finding the Athenians were determined not to stir 
out of their city, and having advice that the enemy's.fleet cay- 
riedfire and sword into their territories,tliey raised their camp, 
and after making dreadful havoc in the whole comitry through 



♦ It is he whom Aristophanes has inveighed so much against, in 
several of his comedies. 

f Spcmendis rumoribus validiis. Tacit. 
\ Plut. An Seiilger. sir. nsp. p. 784. 
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whicUthcy marched, they returued to Peloponnesus,- and re- 

4ired to tiieir several homes. 

It might here be as]^d, why Pericles acJted oh this occa- 
sion in a quite different manner from what Themistocles hai 

' done about 50 years before, when, at Xerxes's appiK)ach, he 
made the Athenians march out of their city, and abandon it 
to the enemy. But a little reflection will, show that the cir- j 
cumstanccs differed Videly. Themistocles being iuTaded by j 
an the forces of the feast, justly concluded tliat'it would be { 
impossible for him to withstand, m a single city, those millions | 
of barbarians, who would have poured upon it like a deluge, 
and deprived him of all hopes of being succoured by liis allies. 
This is the reason given by Cicero. Flue turn emm to tint 

' barbaria ferre urba una non fioterat. It was therefore pru- 1 
dent in him to retire for some time, and to let the confused | 
multitude of barbarians consume and destroy one another, i 

■ But Pericles was not engaged in so formidable and oppressive I 
"a war. Th« odds were not very great, and he foresaw it would | 

allow him time to breathe. Thu5, like a judicious man and 
an able politician, he kept close in Athens, and could not be 
moved either by the remonstrances or murmurs^of the. citizens. 
Cicero *, writing to his friend Atticus, condemns absolute!) 
the resolution which Pompey formed and executed, to abandeii 
Rome to Caesar ; whereas he oughk, in imitation of Pericles, to 

■ have shut himself up in it with the senate, the magistrates, and 
the worthiest of the citizens, who had declared in his favour. 

After the Lacedaemonians were retired, the Athenians put 
troops into all the important posts both by sea and land, pur- 
suant to the plan they intended to follow as lon^ as the war 
continued. They also came to a resolution, to keep adways 
1000 talents in reserve, and 100 galleys ; and liever to use 
them except the enemy should invade Attica by sea ; at tlie 
same time making it death for any man to propose the em- 
ploying them any other way. 

The galleys which had been sent into Peloponnesus made 
' dreadful havoc there, which consoled the Athenians in some 
measure for the losses they had sustained. One day as the forces 
were going on board, and Pericles was entering his own ship, a 
sudden and total eclipse of the sun ensued, and the earth was 
overspread with the deepest gloom. This phenomenon filled 
the minds of the Athenians with tiie utmost terror ; supersti- 
tion,and tlie ignorance of natural causes, making them consider 
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ich events as fatal omens. Pericles seeing the pilot who was 
n board his ship astonished, and incapable of managing the 
elm, threw his cloak over his face, and asked him whether 
e saw : the pilot answering, thattlie cloak took away all ob- 
;cts from his sight, Pericles then gave him to nnderstaiid, 
tiat a like cause, viz. the interposition of the vast body of the 
iioon between his eyes and the sun^ prevented his seeing itk 
plendor. , 

* The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being now elaps- 
d, the Athenians, during the winter solemnised public lii- 
icrals, according to ancient custom ; a practice truly humane 
ind expressive of a just gratitude, in honour of those who had 
ost their lives in that campaign, a ceremony they observed 
luring the wltole course of the war. For this purpose they 
«t up, three days before, a tent, in which the bones of th« 
ieceased citizens were exposed,and every person strewed flow- 
ers, incense, perfumes, and things of the same kind, upon those 
remains. They afterwards vere put on a kindof chariots, in cof- 
fins made of cypress wood, every tribe having its particular 
coffin and chariot ; but in one of the latter a large t empty 
coffin was carried, in honour of those whose bodies &ad not 
been found. . The procession marehed with a grave, majeetic, 
and religious pomp ; a ^eat number of inhabitants, bpth citi- 
zens and foreigners, assisted at this mournful solem^ity. Tht 
rclatioDBof the deceased officers and soldiers stood creeping ^ 
the sepulchre. These bones were carried to a public ni[o>i>u- 
ment, in the ^est suburb of the city, called the Ceramicu^ ; 
"Where were buried in all ages, .those who had lost their lives ia 
th^ field, except the warriors of Marathon, who, to immorta- 
lise their rare valour, were interred in the field of battle. Earth 
was afterwards laid over them, and then one of the citiz^is 
of the gp^atest distinction pronounced their fiineral, oration. 
Pericles was now appointed to exercise this honourable office; 
When the ceremony was ended, he went from the sepulchre 
to the tribunal, in order to be the better heard, and spok^ the 
oration, the whole of which Thucydides has transmitted ^ 
us. Whether it was really composed by Pericles, or by the 
historian, we may affirm that it is truly worthy th^ reputation 
of both these great men, as well for the noble simplicity of the 
style, as for the just beauty of the thoughts, and the gi-eatness 
of the sentiments which shine in every part of it.- \ After \^\^ 

• Thucyd. I ii. p. 122— 130. f These arc called Cenotaph^ji. 
tThucyd.l.ii. p. 130. 
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ing paid, in so solemn a manner, this double tribute of tears 
and applauses, to the memory of those brave soldiers who had 
sacrisced their lives to defend the liberties of their country ; 
the public who did not confijie their gratitude to empty cere- 
momes and tears, maintained their widows, and all their in- 
fant orphans. This was a powerful * incentive to animate the 
couragj? of Ae citizens ; for great men are formed whert 
merit is best rewarded. 

About the close of the same campaign, the Athenians con- 
cluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the Odrysians io 
Thrace ; and in consequence of this treaty his son was admit- 
ted a citizen of Athens. They also made an accommodatkm 
•with Pcrdiccas, king of Macedonia, by restoring him the city 
of Therma ; after wh)ch they joined their foarces, in order ts 
carry on the war in Chalcis. ^ 



SECTION n. 

TUXPLA.6UE MAKES DmjSASFUL HAVOC 1^ ATTIC XytSteJSfc. 
SEC0MI>ANB THIRD TEARS OF t9E WAR. 

Isp th^ beginnm^ 6f thesiefcoAd camf)«}gnt, the ^ei^ tSOeSik 
ikti imeursioi^ into the cotmtry as^ before, and M4d ii ^asle. But 
«ie plagtii«^ itladea m^ch ^(^oKitf de^NtcftaltiS^iiif Ali^iy»;^ Hit 
like havKig ii€^&r be«n kncwttr. It i^ ^k^4 that it tilsgCHi ia 
£t^i(j>«a) Wtienc^^it d«scelid«d ihtOEg}!^^) f#om ^eac^^ead 
tf9€t i«yMa5 and a great ^n of ^tt^u % and at^ last hrekA at 
<mce, like a fiOod^ u^on Athens^ ThucydideS) Who KiHtsdlf was 
seized with that deadly disease,- kais desctibed ver]^ mkmtcly 
the several circutwstances a«d sy mf)t0ms of it, k erd^r^ says 
lie, UiatafaithM aind exact i^eMion ol this eiillaltnity may 
-•trveits an instruction to posterity, in case the lik6 should 
#Vet hAf^n. \ Hippocrates, who was cmjjloyed to visit the 
Ikfef hdsafefod^scrifbed it in a medical, and § litf6^*et>ils in a poe- 
tical -waj^. ' 'Thi^ pestilence baffled the utihost efforts of aitj 
the most rtVbust constitutions wei*e unable' to withstand its at- 
tacks ; and the greatest-care and skill of the phy^ciaais were a 
feebli^ help to those Who were infected. Th^ instant a pers<» 
was seised, he was struck with despair^ which quite dkabled 

t A. M. 3574, Ant. J. C. 430. Thucyd. Iv. p. 13.-147. Piod. 
p. l(tt, 102. PJtir. iit Pericl. p. 171. • ' 
I Epidem. 1. iii. ^3. § Lib. ii. c. 47* 
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him from attempting a cure. The assistance A at was given* 
them was ineffectual, and ppoved.mortal to all such-of their re- 
lations as had the courage to approach them. The prodiRious 
quantity of baggage, which had been removed out oi the 
country into the city, proved very noxious. Most of the in- 
habitants, for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in which 
they could scarce breathe, during the mging heat of the sum- 
mer, so that they were seen either piled one upon the other, 
the dead as well as those who were dying, or else crawling 
through the streets ; or lying along by the side of fountains, 
to -which they had diragged uiemselves, to quench the raging 
thirst which consumed them- The very temples were ftUcd 
with -dead bodies, and every part of the city exhibited a dread- 
ful image <rf dea4i ; Without the least remedy for the present, 
or the least hopes with regard to futurity. 

* The plague, before it spread into Attica, had made wild 
havoc in Persia. Artaxerxes, who had been informed of the 
migjity reputation of Hippocrates of Gos, the greatest physi- 
cian OT that or any other age, caused his governors to write 
to him, to invite him into his dominions, in order that he 
might presciibe to those who were infected. * The king made 
him the most advantageous offers ; setting no bounds to his 
rew^ards on the side of interest, and with regard to honours, 
promising to make him equal with the most considefable per- 
sons in his court. The reader has already been told the pro- 
digious regard which was shown to the Grecian physicians iij^ 
Persia ; and indeed was it possible that so useful a man as ; 
Hippocrates could be too well rel^arded? However, all the' 
glitter of the Persian riches and dignities were not capable to 
corrupt him, nor stifle the hatred and aversion which was be- 
come natural to the Greeks for the Persians, ev^r since the' 
latter had invaded them. This great physician therefore sent 
no other answer but this, that he was free from either wants 
or desires J that he owed all his cares to his fellow -citizens 
and countrymen ; and was under no obligation to barbarians, 
the delared enemies of <ireece. Kings 'are not used to de- 
ni£El6« Artaxerxes, therefore, in the hi^iest transports of rage, 
sent to the city of Cos, the native place of Hippocrates, an<J 
where he was at that time, commanding them to deliver up 
to him that insolent wretch, in order that he might be brought 
to condign punishment ; and threatening, in case they refused, 
to lay waste their city and island in such a manner, that not 

* Hippocrat. in Epist. 
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tjic Ica^t footsteps of it shpuld rcm^. However, the mhabi- 
tjints of Cos Were not under thie least terror. They made an- 
•'wer, that the menaces of Darius and Xerxes had not been 
able to prevail with them to ^ve them earth and water, or to 
obey their orders ; thet Artaxerxes's threats would be Equally 
impotent ; that, let what would be the consequence, they 
would never give up their fellow -citizen ; and that they de- 
pended upon the protection of the gods. 

Hippocrates had said in one of his letters, that he owed 
himt>elf entirely to his country. And indeed the instant he 
was sent for to Athens, he went thither, and did not once 
stir out of the city till the plague wa^ quite ceased. He de- 
voted himself entirely to the service of the sick ; itod to mul- 
tiply hiiiibo'.f, as it were, he sent several of his disciples into 
all parts of che country ; after having^ instructed them in what 
manner to treat their patients. The Athenians were struck 
with the de.epest sense of gratitude for this generou^ care of 
Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, by « public decree, 
that Hipocrates should be initiated in the most exalted mys- 
teries, in the same manner as Hercules the ton of Jupiter ; 
that a crown of gold should be presented him, of the value of 
1000 staters*, amounting to 500 pistoles French money ; and 
that the decree by which it was granted him should be read 
aloud by a herald in the public games, on the solemn festival 
of Panatl'ienaa : that the freedom of thecity should be given 
ham, and himself be maintained at the public charge in the 
Frytaneom all his lifetime, in case he thought proper : in fine, 
that the children of all the people of Cos, whose city had given 
birth to so great a man, might be maintained and brought 
up in Athens, in the same manner as if they had been bom 
there. 

In the mean time the enemy having marched into Attica, 
came down towards the coast, and advancing still forward, laid 
waste the whole country. Poricles^ still adhering to the maxim 
he had established, not to expose the safety of the state to the 
hazard of a battle, would not suffer his troops to sally out of 
the city : however, before the enemy left the plains, he sailed 
to Pelopomiesus with 100 galleys, in order to hasten their 
retreat by his making so powerful a diversion ; and after hav- 
ing made a dreadful havoc, as he had done the first year, he 
returned into the city. The plague was still there as well as 



• The Attic stater was a gold coin weighing two dntchms. It is 
the original ^^vcw »iXf •«?. 
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in the fleet, and it spread to thoee trooiM that were beileginf 
Potidsa* 

The campaign bdng thus ended, tht Athenians, who saw 
their country depopulated by two great scourges, war and pes- 
tilciice^ b^jan to despond, and to murmur against Per ides ; 
consideringhim as the author of all their calamities, as he had 
involved them in that fatal war. They then sent a deputation 
to Lacedemonia, to obtain, if possible, an accommodation by 
some means or other) firmly r^olved to make whatever con* 
cessions should be demanded of them : however, the am'>aso 
iadors returned back without being able to obtain any terms. 
Complaints and murmurs now broke out afresh ; and the wlude 
city was in ^ch a trouble and confusion, as seemed to prog- 
nosticate the worst o£ evils. Pericles, in the midst of tliis 
universal ccnstemation, could not forbear assembling the peo« 
pie ; and endeavoured to sc^ten, and at the same time to en- 
courage them, by justifying himself. ^ The reasons," says he, 
^ which determined you to undertake tliis war, and which 
'' you approved at that dme, are still the same ; and are not 
^^ changed by the alteration of circumstances, which neither 
^ you nor myself could foresee. Had it been left to your op- 
^' tion to make choice of peace or war, tlie former would cer« 
^'taJQly have been the more eligible: but as there was no 
** other means for preserving your liberty, but by drawing the 
" sword, was it possible for you to hjcsitate f If we are citi« 
" zens who truly love our country, will our private misfor* 
^' tunes make us neglect the common we]£ire of the state ? 
^^ Every man feels the evil which afflicts him, because it is pre- 
^' sent ; but no one is sensible of tlie good which will result 
*^ from it, because it u not come. Have vou forgot the 
'^ iitrength and grandeur of your empire i Of the two parts 
^^ which form this globe of ours, viz. the land and sea, yea 
" have absolute possession of the latter ; and no king, or any 
" other power, is able to oppose your fleets. It is now your 
^^ duty to preserve this glory and this empire, or to resign 
" it for ever. Be not therefore grieved because you are de- 
^' prived of a few country-houses and gardens, which ought 
' to be consideced no otherwise than as the frame of the pic* 
||ture, though you would seem to make them the pic- 
^1 ture itself. Consider, that if you do but preserve your li- . 
^^ berty, you will easily recover them ; but that should you 
^suffer yourselves to be. deprived of this blessing, you will 
^^ lose every valuable possession with it. Do not show less gc» 
nerosity than your ancestors, who, for the taie of preserve 
Vol. III. Q • 
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*\ m^ % nbaodofied even, their dty ; and who^. though they 
<' h£^ not inherited such a gloiy from their ancestors^ yet suh 
^ fered the worst of evils^ and engaged 4n the most perilous 
<( enterprises, to transmit it to ypu. I will confess that 3rour 
<< present calamities are exceedingly grievous, and I myself 
<< am duly sensible and deeply affli^ed for thenu But is it 
<^ just in you to exclaim against your general, merely for an 
<< accident that was not to be diverted by all the i»;iidenoe c^ 
<( man ; and to make him responsible for an event, in which 
^^ he has not the least concern f We must submit patiently ts 
^( those evils which heaven inflicts up<Hi us, and yigorousljr 
<^ oppose such as arise from our follow«creatcires. As to the 
^^ hatred and jealousy which attend on your pro^erit^, they 
<( are the usual lot of all who.believe themselves wecthy of 
<t commanding. However, hatred and envy are not long- 
^( lived, iMit the glory that accompanies exaked actions is im- 
<( mortal. Revolve therefore perpetually in your minds how 
^^ shameful and ignominious it is for men to how the neck to 
^< their enemies, and how glorious it is to tciumi^ over them ; 
^ and then, animated by tliis double reflection, march on to 
<^ danger with joy and intrepidity, and do not crouch so tame- 
^^ ly in vain to the Lacedxmonians ; and catt to mind, that 
^ those who display the greatest bravery and resolution in 
M daiigers, acquire the most esteem and applause." 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance of the 
^eat actions of their ancestors, the soothing title of sovereigns 
of Greece, and above all the jealousy of Sparta, the ancient 
and perpetual rival of Athens, were the usual moUves which 
Pericles employed to influence and animate the Athenians, 
and had hitherto never failed of success. Bution this occasion 
<the sense of the present evilsprevailed^over every other ccnui- 
deration, and stifled all other thoughts. The Athenians in- 
xieed did not design to sue the Lacedemonians any more for 
peace, but the sight and presence only of Pericles was insup- 
portable to U%em. They therefore deprived him of the com- 
jnand of the array, and sentenced hint- to pay a fine, which, 
according to some historians, amounted to 15 talents*^ and 
ftccording to others 50. 

However, this public disgrace of Pericles was.not to be very 
lasting. The angisr of the people was appeased by the first 
eflfort, and had spent itself in this.mjurious treatment of him, 
svs the bee leaves its sting in the wound. Butiie was not nov 

^ J5 «r jfo^^QOaJreoch cr^woi. 
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SO faaEppy. wiUi regard to his domestic cvib ; for,' bead^ hi^ 
having lost a great number of his friends and relaticDs by thfe 
pestilence, feuds and' divisions had long reigned in fab family. 
Xantfeippus, his eldest son, who himsSf was extremely pro- 
fuse, and had married a young wile no less extravagant) could 
not bear his Other's exact economy, who allowed him but a 
very small sum for his pleasures. Inis made him borrow m6« 
ney in his fe^her's name. When the lender demanded his 
debt of Pericles, he not only refused to pay, but even proses 
cuted him for it* Xanthippus was so enraged, that he m* 
veiled in the most heinous terms against his father, exclainv-^ 
ing^ against him in all places,'andridicttljng openly the assenii- 
blies he held at his house, and his conferences with the So < 
phists. He did not know that a son, though treated unjustly, 
-which was for otherwise in his case, ought to submit patient 
1y to the injustice of his father, as a citizen is obliged to suf" 
fer that of his country* 

The plag^ carried off Xanthippus. At the same time Pe* 
ricles lost his sister with many of his r^ations and best friends^ 
^hose assistance he most wanted in the administration. But he 
did not sink under these losses ; his strength of mind was not 
shaken by them ; tod he was not seen to ifreep or cdiow th^ 
usual marks of sorrow at the grave of any of his relations tifl 
the death of Paralus, the last of his legitimate children. That 
rude stroke quite amazed him, though he did his utmost to 
preserve his Usual tranquillity, and not «how any outward 
sytnptoms of sorrow. But when he was to put the crowtt 
of flowers upon the head of his dead son, he could not sup- 
port the cruel spectacle, nor stifle the transports of hi^'^riefi 
•which fbrced its way in cries, in sobs, and a flood of teare.- 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false philosophy, ima*^ 
•gined, that bewailing the death of his relations and childres 
•would betray a wealuiess that no way suited the greatness cf 
<soul he had ever sliown ; and that un this occasion, the sensi* 
bility of the faither would sully the glory of the conqueror. 
Exceeding error ! childish illusion \ which either makes hero- 
ism consist in wild and savage cruelty, or, leaving the same 
•grief and confusion in the liiind, assumes a vain outside of con- 
stancy' and resolution, merely to be admired. But does martial 
bravery extinguish nature ? Is a man dead lo all humane sen- 
timents because he makes a considerable figure in the state ?. 
Antonius the emperor had a much juster way of thinking^ 
^hen, on occasion of Marcus Aurelius*s lamenting the death 
«f the person'who had brought him up, he s&id, *^ Suffer him< 
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^ to be a iban, for seHiiBr phikisapli^r nor soverdgntjr renders 
■•• us inscMiblc*." 

. Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing characters 
of the Athenians ; aindas these cartied them on a sodden to 
the greatest excesses, they soon brought them back again 
.within the bounds of moderation and gentleness. It was not 
long before they repented the injury they had done Pericles, 
and earnestly wished, to see him again in their asftemblies. By 
dint of sufllering thc^ began to bou* patiently their domestic 
•misfortunes, .and to be fired moi^ aiKl more with a zeal for 
4heir countiy's glory ; and in tiic&r ardour for rdnstating its 
affairs, they did not know any person m-^re capable than Pe- 
ricles of the administration. Pericles at that time never stir- 
red out of his house, and was in the utmost grief for the loss 
he had sustained. However, Alcibiades and the rest of his 
friends entreated him to go al)road, and show himself in pub- 
lic. The people asked him pardon for their ungrateful ueage 
of him ; and Pecicles, moved with their entreaties,' and per- 
suaded that it did not become a good man to harbour the 
kast resentment a^inst his country, resumed the government. 
About the end of the second campaign, some ambassadors 
had set out from Lacedsmon, in order to scrficit the king of 
Persia's alliance,^nd engage him to furnish a sum of money for 
maintaining the fleet. This reflected grea*^ ignominy on the La- 
cedaemonians, who called themselves the deliverers of Greece, 
since they thereby retracted or sullied the glorious acti<Mis they 
had formerly achieved in her defence against Persia. They 
went by the way of Thrace, in order to disengage, if possible, 
Sitaoi^s from the alliance of the Athenians, and prevail with 
him to succour Potid»a. But they here met with some Athe- 
•ian ambassadors, who caused them to be arrested as disturb- 
ers of the public peace, and afterwards to be sent to Athens, 
where, without sufifering them to be heard, they were put to 
, death the same day, and their bodies thrown into the open 
fields, by way of reprisal on the Lacedaemonians, who treated 
all who were not of their party in the same inhuman manner. 
It is scarce possible to conceive how two cities, which a little 
before were so strongly united, and ought to have shown a mu- 
tual civility and foriiearance for each other, could contract so 
iffveterate an hatred, and break into such cruel acts of violence, 
9A infringe all the laws of war, humanity, and nations ; and 

* Permitte illi ut homo stt i neqne coim vel pfailo'ophia vel im- 
pcrium tollic affectns- Jul« Capitol, in vit. Aotonioi Pii. 
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prompted thein to exercise greatc>r erueltiesupon one auethar 
tlian. if they had been* at war >vith btrburirins. 

Fctidea had now been besieged almost thvee years, when 
tHe inhabitants reduced to extreiaitiesy and in such want^of 
provisions that ^ome fed on hum;in ■ fiesh, and not expecting 
a.ny succours from the.PeloponnesianSy whose attempt;* in At- 
tica had all proved abqrtive, surrendered on conditions. Tlie 
circttEOStances which mi^de the Athenians treat them with le- 
nity, were* the severity of the weather^which exceetUngly nn- 
.noyed the besiegers, and the prodigious e3i5)euce of the wege, 
ivliichhad alreatly cost* 2000 tale^j|tE, ,They therefore canxe 
out of tl^e city witii tlieir wives and chiUiem, as well citizen* 
as foreigners, with each but one suit of-clothes^ and the wo- 
men two, and only a little rooni&y.t.) carry thcin home. The 
A^thenians Uamed their generals, for granting this capitulation 
ivithout their pndeV) beca^^e otherwise, as the . cjiizens ^cr£^ 
red^uced tothe»Uno8textremities,jIi€y would have surrender- 
ed at discretion. They sent a colony thUher. . , 

t The first thing that Pericles did, after his Ji>^ing re^elect^d 
generalissimo, was to propose the abrogating 4»f that law, which 
h.e himself had caused to be enacted against ba,stards, when 
tliey were legitimate children. It declared tliat such onlgr 
should be considered as true and legitimate Athenians, whose 
fathers and mothers were both nativ.es of Alliens ; and it ha^ 
been executed just before with the utmost rigour. For the 
lung I of Eg)rpt having sent to Atliens a prese>Dtx>t 40,000 mea- 
sure of corn to be. distributed among, the people, the bitstards, 
on account of this new law, were mvolved in a tlious^d diffi- 
culties till tl^n unpractised, and which had not been so mu^ 
as thought of. Near 5000,of them were condemned and sold 
. as slaves, wlulst 14,040 citizens were confirmed in their pri- 
vilegeS) and recogui&ed as true Athenians. It was thougl>t 
very strange that the author and promoter of this law should 
himself desire to have it repealed. But the Atlienians were 
moved to compassion at, the doaoestic calamities, of Periclea ; 

• The army which besieged Pptrdxa eonsi8tcdor3Qoo m«n exclu* 
•ive of the L6og who had been aeot under.the conin^and pi Fhormio* 
'Every Mldicr received daily two dpachpns, or aod. French, for master 
and man ; and thoae of the' galleys had th« sanae pay. Thuc][d. 1. ^. 
p. 182. 

t A. K. 3575^ Ant^J. C. 42^. V 

\ Plutarch does net name this krirg. Perhaps it was TnaniV) sod to 
Psammettchns king of Libya, who had caused part of the E^ptiaOs 
to take vp arms against Arraxerxe», and to whoot the Atheiiiaiw^ 
ftbovejoyeart before^ bad tem succonis againit the remuis. TbucjdL. 
i i P. 68» X 



80 that they permitted- him to enter his bastard in fais owt 
name in the register of the citizens of Ws tribe. 

A little after, he himself was infected -with the pestilence. 
Being extremely HI and ^ady to breathe his last, ^e prmci" 
pal citizens, and such of his friends as had not forsaken hira, 
discoursing together in his bed chamber about his rare merit, 
they ran over his exploits, and computed the number of his 
victories ; for whilst hcwas generaHssimo of the Athenians, he 
had erected for the glory of their city nine trof^ies, in me- 
mory of as many battles gained by him. They did not ima- 
gine that Pericles heard what they were saying, becaute he 
seemed to have lost his senses ; but it was far otherwise, for 
not a single word of their discourse had escaped him ; when, 
breaking suddenly from his silence, ^^ I am surprised,'* says 
he, ** tbat you should treasure up so well in ywn* memories, 
^* and extol so highly- ti series of aetions, in which fortune had 
* ^ so great athare, aqd which are common to me with so many 
^ other generals, and at the same time should forget the most 
^ glorious circumstance in my life, I mean, my never having 
** caused a single citizen to put on raoaming.'* Bxcelient 
words i which very few in high stations can dedare with truth. 
The Athenians were deeply afflicted at his death. 

The reader has doubtless observed, from what has be«n said 
of Pericles, that in him were united mofiti|Halities whi^ con- 
stitute the great man ; as those of the admiral, by his great 
skill in navaFaflhirs ; of the great captain, by his cooqneste 
and rictories ; of the high-treasurer, by the exceSent order in 
which he put the finances ; ofthe great politician, by Uie ex- 
tent and justness of his views, by his eloquence in public deli- 
berations, and by the dexterity and address with which he 
transacted the affiiirs ; of a minister of state, by the methods 
he employed to increase trade and promote tlie arts in gene- 
ral ; in fine, of father of his country, by the happiness he pro- 
cured to every individual, and which he always had in view^ 
ms the true scope and end of his administration. 

But I must not om^ another characteristic which was pe- 
culiar to him. He acted with so much wisdom, moderation, 
disinterestedness, and zeal for the public good ; he discovered 
in all things so gi'eat a superiority of talents, arid gave so ex- 
alted an idea oThis experience, capacity, and integrity, that 
he acquired the confidence of all the Athenians, and fixed in 
his own favour, during 40 yfiars that he governed the Athe- 
nians, their natural fickleness and inconstancy. He suppress- 
ed that jealousy which an extreme fondness^fer liberty bad 
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nade them entertain agaki^t^UcitlsctiSdiistiii^iistiedtsf tlMir 
net'it msA great awthonfy. But Uie mosit turprMmg cipcum* 
tance is, lie g^dned this great ascondaat mereiy Xnf per- 
vasion, wi^out empioying fbrce, mean artifices, or any of 
.liose arts whidi 9, meaja politictan excuses in hUM^ iraoii 
;lie s^eci»iis pretence^ that the neoeau^ of the poblic amira 
i.iid reasonsof «t»te make them neoessar^r. 

Anaxaigoras* died the eanie year as PencU»« Pintaroli Fe- 
Lates a circamsfeanoe eoocersiiyg him, wlik5h happened some 
time before, which must not be omitted. He sap, that tl^ 
philosaplier, wliohad voluntarily reduced himself to excessive 
poverty, in order that he might have the greater leisure to 
pursue his studies, finding himself neglected in his old age by 
Pericles, who, in the muttipHcity of the poblic afiairs, bad not 
always time to think <tf him, wrapped liia cioak about lila 
lieadf, and threw himadf on the ground, in tl» fixed resohi* 
lotion to starve himaetf. Peiicftes hearing of this accidtotally, 
ran- widi thevUtmoat haste to the philosopher's house in the 
deepest affliction. He conjured him, in the strongest and moat 
moving terms, not to throw his life away ; adding, that it was 
not Anaxagoras, but himself that was to be lamented, if he 
^as so unfortunate as to lose so wise and faithful a friend ; one 
-who was so capable of giving him wholesome counsels ^^i% 
•regard to the pressing occasionsof the state. Anaxagoras then, 
uncovering his head a little, spoke thus to him : ^< Pericles, 
^ those who use a lamp take care to feed it with oil." This 
was a gentle, and at the same time a strong and piercing re- 
proach. Pericles ought to have supplied his wants unat^ked. 
Many lamps are extinguished in this manner in a country by 
the crimmal negligence of those who ought to supply them. 

SECTION III. 

THE LACED-JBMeNIAKS BESIEGE PLAT£A«— FOURTH 

AND FIFTH YEAHS OF THE WAB. 

The mast memorable transaction of the following years!( 
was the siege of Plat»a by the Lacedemonians. This was one 
of the most femous sieges in antiquity, chi account of the vigor- 

♦ Plut. in Pcrid. p. 1^2. 

f It wafthe custom fur thofe to cover their heads with their cloake 
who werjc reduced tadefpair, and refolved to die. 

J A.M. 3576. A»t. J. C. 426. Thucyd 1. ii.p. r47--i5i. DIod. 
Luii. p. xoa— JC9* 
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OM efibrto of both paities; but eqxsdally lor the ^orioiis re- 
mittance made by the besieged) and their bold and industrials 
•stratagem, by which several of them got oat of the city, and 
by that means escs^ed the fiiry of the enemy. The Lacedae- 
monians besieged this place in the beginning of the third cam- 
paign. Ajb soon as they had pitched their camp round the 
city, in order to lay waste the places adjacent to it, the Ph- 
tsans sent some deputies to Archidamos, who commanded 
en that occasion, to represent that he could not attack them 
with the least shadow oi justice, because, that, after the famous 
battle of Platca, Pausanias, the Grecian general, ofiferiog i^ 
a sacrifice in their city to Jupiter the Deliverer, m presence of 
all the allies, had giv en them their freedom to rewai<d their 
valour and zeal \ and therefore, that they ought not to be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of their liberties, since it had bees 
granted them by a Lacedxmonian. Archidamos answered^ 
that their demand would be very reasonable, had they not 
jdned with the Athenians, the professed enemies to the liberty 
of Greece ; but that if they would disengage themselves from 
their present- alliance j or at least remain neuter, they then 
should be left t :) the full enjoyment of their privileges. The 
dep^Uies replied, that they could not possubly come to any 
agreement without first sending to Athens, i« hither their wives 
and their children were retired. The Lacedaemonianft permit* 
ted them to send thitlier, when the Athenians promising so- 
lemnly to succour them totheutmost of tbdr power, the PJa^- 
taeans resolved to suflfer the . last extremities rattier than sur- 
render ; and accordingly they informed the Lacedsmoniws 
from tlieir walls that they CQuld not comply with what was 
desired* 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to witness 
that he did not first infringe the alhance, and was not the 
cause of the calamities which might befal the Plats ans for 
having refused the just and reasonable conditions ofi^redtheno, 
prepared for the siege. He surrounded the city with a cir- 
cumvallation of trees, which were laid long-ways^ very dose 
together, with their boughs interwoven, and turned towards 
the city, to jh'event any person from going out of it. He af- 
terwards threw upa platform to set tne batteries on, in hopes 
that as so many hands were employed, they should soon take 
the city. He therefi^re caused trees to be> felled on mount O- 
thxron, and interwove them with fascines, in order to support 
t^e terra on all sides; he then threw in wood, earth and 
stones, in a word, whatever could help to fill it up. The 
whole army worked night and day, without the least inters 
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(USM<m) daiiskg^ serenty days ; one half of the soldiers reponh^ 
[leniselt^s whilst tl^fs rest were at work. 

The besieged observing that tlie work began to rise, they 
Urew up a Wooden^wall upon the walls of the dty opposite 
o the piatform, in order that they might always out*top the 
tesiegers, and filled the hollow of this^ wooden wall with the 
iricks they took from the rubbish of the neighbouring houses ; 
(O that the wall^of timber served in a manner as a defence to 
teep th(B iwaXk irom tilling as it was carrying up. It was co* 
rci ed on- the outside with hides both raw and dry, in order to 
jholter ih» wortts and the Workmen fi-oiji the fires discharged 
igainst it. 'Jn. proportion as it rose, the platform was raised 
%lso, which ID Vhts mariner was carried .to a great height* But 
he besieged mJidc a hole in tlve opposite Wali, in order to car- 
ry oft" the eai-th tliat sustained the platform ; which the besie- 
gers perceiving, they p>it large panniers filled with mortar in 
the place of the earth which had been removed, because these 
could not be so easily carried off, The besieged, therefore^ 
finding their first stratagem defeated, made a mine under 
ground as far as the platform, in order to shelter themselves, 
and to remove from it the earth and other materials of which 
it was conrvposed, and which they gave from hand to hand, as 
fat as the cky . The be?5iegers were a considerable time with- 
out perceiving this.^till at last Uiey found that dieir work did 
jjot go forwartl, and that the more earth they laid on, the 
weaker it grev^. But the besiegetl judging that the superi* 
ovity of numbers would at length prevail, without amusing 
themselves any longer at this work, or carrying the wall higl^* 
er cm the side towards the battery, they contented tliemseh es 
with building another within, in the form of a half-moon, both 
ends C'f which j> ined to the wall, in order that the besieged 
m*ui;ht retire behind it \VbeM the first wall should be forced^ 
and so oblige the enemy to ni ike fresh works. 

In the mean time, the besiegers having set up their ma- 
chiiKs, doul>tless aftei* they had filled up the ditch, though 
Thucydides dres net say this, shook the city-wall in a very 
terrible manner, which, though it alarmed the citizens very 
much, did not however discourage them. .They employed 
every art that fortification could suggest against the enemy's 
batteries. 'I'hey prevented the effect of the battering-rams 
by ropes * which turned aside their strokes. They alsoem** 

• The en^ downward of these ropes formed a vari|!ty of ilip*knott, 
with which they catched the head of the bsCteriog-ram, which they 
railed up by the help of the uacbinc* 
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pldye^anotUfe^arUfices The two etidsbfa ^mtbeamtVMK 
made fast by long ir^ chains to two large {»eoes of timber, 
wapported at due dktance upon the wall, in the naibire of a 
balance ; so that whenever the enemy played thek> ttKu^ine, 
^e besi^;ed lifted up tiiis beam, and let it fidl back on the 
iiead of the battering ram, which qtdte deadened -its force, 
and coiise(|uently made it of no efibct. 

The besiegers finding the attack did not go on soceessfhlly, 
«nd that a new wall was raised against their plaitforai, despair* 
ed of being able to storm the place, and thex^fbre chmiged the 
feiege into a blockade. However, they first endeavoured to set 
fire to it, imaghiing that the town might eanly be burnt 
•down as it was eo small, whenever a strong wind ^ould rise ; 
lor they imployed aU the artifices imaginable to make them- 
«elve8 masters of it as soon as possible, and with little expence. 
They therefore ^rew fascines into the intervals between tiie 
walls of the city and the intrenchment with which they had 
•surrounded them, and filled these intervals in a very little 
time because of the multitude of hands emj^oyed by them, 
jn order to set fire at the same time to different parts of the 
ohw. They then lighted the fire with pitch and- sulphiiry 
umldi ih a moment made such a prodigious blaze, thiit the 
like was never seen* 'Hiis invention was very near carryiog 
the city, which had baffled all others ; fi>r the besieged could 
not make head at once against the fire and the enemy in seve- 
ral parts of the town ; and had the weather fiivoured the be- 
siegers, as they flattered themselves it would, it had certamly 
been taken ; but history informs us that an exceeding heavj 
rain fell, which extinguished the fire. 

This last e£fort of the besiegers having been defeated as 
successfully as all the rest, they now turned the siege into a 
Uockade, and surrounded the city with a brick wall, strength- 
ened on each side widi a deep fosse. The whole army was 
engaged success vely in this work, and when it was finished, 
they left a guard over ihalf of it, the Boeotians ofiering to 
guard the rest^ upon which the LacedSBmonians returned to 
Sparta about the month of October.. There were now in 
Platea but 400 inhabitants, and 80 Athenians, with 110 wo- 
men to dress their victuals, and no other person, whe^er free- 
man or slave ; all the rest having been sent to Athens before 
the siege. - ^ 

During the campaign some engagements were fought both 
by sda and landi which I otnit^ because of no imponanee. 
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: * Theneact flmnnwr, whkh was.the fourth yearof ^eirar^ 
thepeqile oft X4esboSy the citizens of Methynmc excfefited^ 
ceaolved to break their alliance with the Athenians. 'Ibtf 
had designed to rebel befiore the war was declared, but the 
Lacedxmonians would not receive tliem at that time. The 
citizens of Methfmne sent advice of this to the Athenians, as* 
suriDgthem.that.if an immediate succour was not sent, the 
island would be inevitably lost. The affliction of the' Athe« 
mansy. who had sustained great losses by the war and the 
pbgne, waa'greatly increased when news was brought of the 
revolt of so canaiderabJe an island, whose forces, which were 
quite fresh) would now join the enemy, and reinforce them 
on a sudden by the addition of a powerful fleet* The Athe* 
msA thenefore sent 40 galleys designed for P^loponnesos| 
which accor^gly sailed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, 
though in great consternation, because they were unprepared, 
yet put on an appearance of braver}-, and sailed out of the 
port with their ships ; however, being repulsed, they propo* 
sed aniiocommodation, which the Athenians listened to, from 
^ apprehensien that they were not strong enough to reduce 
the island to their allegiance. A suspension of arms was there- 
fore agreed upon, during which the Mitjieaeans sent aoobas- 
sadors to Athens. The foar of not obtaming their demands, 
laade them send others to LaoedasmoniS) to desire succours. 
This was not ill judged, the Athenians sending them an an- 
swer which they had no reason to interpret in their favour. 
, The ambasbadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, be- 
ing arrived in Lacedsmonia, the Spartans deferred giving 
them audience till die solemnization of the Olympic games, in 
«rder that the allies mi^t hear the complamts they had tO' 
make. I shall repeat their whole speech on thatoocasioui as 
it may serve at once to give a just ideaof Thucydides's style, and 
of the disposition of the several stales^ with regard to the Athe- 
i^s and Lacedemonians. ^ We are sensible," said the ambas 
*' sadfM^ that it is the custom to use deserters well at first, 
" because of the service they do those whom they fly to, but 
*' tu despise them afterwards, as traitors to their country and 
" friends*. This is &r from being unjust, when they have no* 
*' inducement to such a change ; when tiie same union subusts, • 
'^ and the same aids are* reciprocally granted. But it is &r 
^^ otherwise between us and the Athenians ; and we entreat 
^^ you not to be prejudiced against us, beoausey after having * 
^^ been treated mildly by the Athenians during the peace, wo < 

* Thttcyd..L ill. p« 1 74— 2i0> DM. 1. xil. p; io8, 109. 
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*♦ now rehmmce their alliance when they ate onfortohate : 
** For beings come hither to demand admittance into ihcnum. 
** ber of your fiicnds and allies, we ought to begin our own 
*' justification, by showing the justice and necessity of our pro- 
** ceduve, it being impossible tor a true friendship to be esta- 
** blished between individuals, or a solid alliance between d- 
" ties, unless both are founded on virtue, and uni&rmity of 
*' principles and sentiments. 

** To come to the point :• The treaty we concladed with the 
" Athenians, was not to. enslave Greece, but to free it from 
<< the yoke of the barbarians ; and it was coneladed after the 
" retreat of the Persians, when yon renounced the command. 
" W^ adhered to it with pleasure, so long as the Athenians 
*f continued th entertain just designs ; but when we saw that 
" they discontinued the war they were carrying on against the 
** enemy, merely to oppress the allies, we could not but sus- 
" pect their conduct. And as it was extremely difficult, in 
" so great a diversity of interests and opinions, for all of them 
<^ to continue in strict union, and still harder to make head a- 
" gainst them, when alone and separated, they have subject- 
« ed, by insensible degrees, all the allies, e^^cept the inhabi- 
*< tants of Chios, and our people, and used our own forces for 
<* this end : For, at the same time that they left us seeming!/ 
« at our liberty, they obliged us to follow them, though we 
" could no longer rely on fiieir words, and had the strongest 
** reason to fear the like treatment. And indeed what proba* 
<* bility is there, after their enslaving all the other states, that 
♦' they should' show a regard to us only, and admit us upon 
*' the foot of equals, if they may become our masters when- 
" ever they please, especially as their power increases daily, 
*< in proportion as ours lessens ? A mutual fear betweeacoai- 
•* federates is a strong motive to make an alliance las^g, and 
*< to prevent raijust and violent attempts, by its keeping all 
*< things in an equilibrium. Their leaving us the enjoyment 
*< of our liberties, was merely because they could not intrench 
« upon them by open force, but only by that equity and spe- 
** cious moderation they have shown us. First, they pretend- 
** ed to provej from their moderate conduct in regard to us, 
♦* that as we are free, we should not have marched in con- 
** junction with them against the other allies, had they not 
•' given them just groimds for Complaint. Secondly, by at- 
<' tacking the weakest first, and subdumg them one after ano- 
« < ther, they enabled tliemselves, by their min, to subject the 
«* most powerful without difficulty, who at last would be left 



.aiene aad without wiF^ort ;/wiierea8, had iheybeganbf 
iava^iiigi% at the time that the alfies were possessed of aU 
their troejpS) and were able to make some stand, they could 
iiot 90 easily have comi>]eted their designs . Besides, as we 
had a large fleet, which would strengthen consideraUy ' 
whatever party we should declare for, tlus was a check up« 
on them. Add to this, that the high regard we have always 
shown for their republic, and the endeavours we have used 
to gain the &vour of those who commanded it, have sus- 

• pended our ruin. But we had been undone, had not this 
' war broke out, which the fate of others leave no room to 

• doubt. 

*' What friendship then, what lasting alliance can be con- 

• eluded with those who never are friends and allies, but when 
^ force is employed to make them continue such ? For, as 
' they were obliged to caress us during the war, to pi^event 
t our jobing with the enemy, we were constrained to treat 
^ them with the same regard in time of peace, to prevent 
' their failling upon us. That which love produces in other 

' places, was with us the effect of fear. It was this circufti- ' 
^ stance that made an alliance subsist some time, which both' 
'^ parties were determined to break upon the very first fa vour- 
" able occasion. Let therefore no one accuse us for the'advan- 
^* tage we now take. We had not always the same opportu- 
" nity to save as they had to ruin us, but were under a neces- 
" sity of waiting one before we could venture to declare our- 
« selves; 

<< Such are the motives which now oblige us to solicit your 

" alliance^ the eqiuty and justice of which appear very strong 

" to us, and consequently call upon us to provide for our safe- 

" ty. We should have claimed your protection before, had* 

^< you been sooner inclined to afford it us ; for we offered our- 

*' sdves to you even before the war broke out. We are now 

'• come, at the persuasion of the Boeotians your allies, to dis- 

^' engage ourselves from the oppressors of Greece, and join 

*^ our arms with its defenders^ and to provide for the securi- 

<< ty of our state, which is now in immment danger. Tf any 

^ thing can he objected to our conduct, it is our declaring so 

^' precipitately, with more generosity than prudence, and 

<< without having made the least preparations : But this also 

^ ought to engage you t» be more ready in succouring us, that 

^ you may not lose the opportunity of protectmg the oppres* 

^ aedf and avenging yoUrsdves on your enehiies. There ne« 

<*verwat a more nvoorable conjuncture than that whidi 

<*iiow.oicnUadfi aconjuiictOTej wkea war and m^eacm , 

Vdi.. in* R 
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<* htye coAsojiied their forces^^sd exhausted thdr treasure ; 
^^ 90t to mention that thelV fleet is divided, by which meads 
^^ they will not be in a condition to resist you, should you in- 
*' vade them at the same time by sea and land ; for they either 
<< will leave us to attack you, and give us an opportunity of 
*' succouring you ; or they wUl expose us altogether, and tiicn 
*' you will have but half their forces to deal with. 

*< For the rest, let no one imagine that you will expose 
<« yourselves to danger for a people incapable of doing yoo 
*' service. Our country indeed lies at a considerable distance 
** from you, but our aid is near at hand ; for the war will be 
** carried on, not in Attica, as is supposed, but in that coun- 
** try whose revenues are the support of Attica, and we arc 
<( not far from it. Consider also, that in abandoning us, you 
*' will increase the power of the Athenians by the addition 
<^ of ours, and that no state will then dare to take up armsa- 
*' gainst them : But in succouring us, you will strengthen 
<f yourselves with a fleet, which you so much want ; you will 
*' mduce many other people, after our example, to jcnn you; 
** and you will take off the reproach cast upon you, of aban- 
** donipg those who have recourse to your protection, which 
*' will be no inconsiderable advantage to you during the course 
^' of the war. 

" We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter Olym- 
♦' plus, in whose temple we now are, not to frustrate the hopes 
*' of the Greeks, nor reject suppliants, whose preservation 
" may be highly advantageous, and whose ruin may be infi- 
*' Jiitely pernicious to you. Show yourselves such now, as 
*' the idea entertained of your generosity, and the extreme 
** danger to which we are reduced, may demand ; that is, the 
'< protectors of the afflicted, and the deliverers of Greece." 

The allies, struck witli these reasons, admitted them into 
tlie alliance of Pelopomiesus. An incursion into the enemy's 
country was immediately resolved, and that the allies should 
rendezvous at Corinth with two-thirds of their forces. The 
Lacedxmonians arrived first, and prepared engines for trans- 
porting the ships from the gulf of Corinth into the sea of A- 
tliens, ni order to invade Attica both by sea and land. The 
Athenians were no less active on their side ; but the allies, 
being employed in their harvest, and beginning to grow weaiy 
of the war, were a IcMig time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived that all 
these preparations were made against them from a supposition 
that they were very weak, to undeceive the world, and shov 
that they alone were able to support a fleet without the aid « 
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Liesbos, pat to sea a fleet of 100 sail, whick tUejr maimed with 
citizens as well as fbreigners, not exempting a single cittxedy 
except such only as were obliged to senre on liorsebackt or 
whose revenue amounted to 500 measures of com. AJftcr 
having showed themselves before the isthmus of Corinth, the 
more to display their power, they made descents into what« 
ever parts of Peloponnesus they pleased. 

The world never saw a fiuer fleet The Athenians g^narded 
their own country, and the coasts of Eubcea and Salarois, with 
a fleet of 100 ships ; they cruised round Peloponnesus with 
another fleet of the like nnmber of vessels, without including 
their fleet before Lesbos^nd other places, 'fhe whole amount* 
ed to upwards of 250 galleys. The expences of this powerful 
armament entirely exhausted their treasure, which had been 
very much drained before by that of the siege of Potidva. 

Xhe Lacedsmonians, greatly surprised at so formidable a 
fleet, which they noways expected, returned with the utmost 
expediticHi to their own country, and only ordered 40 galleys 
to be fitted out for the succour of Mitylcne.- The Auieniana 
had sent a reinforcement thither, consisting of 1000 heavy- 
armed troops, by whose assistance they made a contravaUatioa, 
with forts in the most commodious places ; so that it was block- 
ed up both by sea and land in the beginning of winter. Th« 
Athenians were in such great want df monev for carrying on 
this siege, that they were reduced to assess themselves, which 
they had never done before, and by this means 300 talents were 
sent to it. 

* The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, and 
having wait^ to no purpose for the succours which the Lace- 
daemonians had promised them, surrendered, upon condition 
that no person should be put to death or imprisoned, till the 
ambassadors, whom they should send to Athens, were return- 
ed ; and that, in the mean time, the troops should be admit- 
ted into the city. As soon as tlie Athenians had got possession 
of the city, such of the factious Mityleneans ashadnedto the 
altars for refuge, were convejed toTenedos, and afterwards to 
Athens. There the aflair of the Mityleneans was debated. 
As their revolt had greatly exasperated the people, because 
not preceded by any iU treatment, and it seemed a mere eflfect 
of their hatred for the Athenians, in the first transports of their 
rage, they resolved to put all the citizens to death indiscrimi- 
nately, and to make all the women and children slaves ; and 
immediately they sent a galley to put tlie decree in execution. 
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But ni^ gvre themldnirc to makc^liflmnt vefitetMiB. 
Tbn aeveri^.wasjQdgcd too cniclfWid earned fftrtber than 
<€oiiai8feed wkfa justice. They imaged to themaeive^ the fete of 
:that unhappy cit^ entifely i^Moidoiied to dai^hler, aad re- 
pented their havmg involved the innooent with^eguihy. 
This sudden change of the Athenians gave the Mitylenean ain- 
bassadors some little gUmmerings of h«^ ; and they prevailed 
■0 for "with the magistrates as to have the affiiir dcinted a se- 
c(»id time. Ckon, who had suggested the first decree, a nmn 
of a fiery temper, and who had great authority over the peo- 
ple, mamtained his ofiinion witli great vdiemenee and heat. 
ne represented, that it was unworthy a wise government to 
change wiUi every wind, and to annul in the morning what 
they had decreed- the night before ; and that it was highly 
important to take an exemplary vengeance of the Mitylene- 
ans, in order to awe the rest of their allies, who were- every 
where ready to revolt. 

Diodorus who had contradicted Ckon in the first assembly, 
now opposed his reflections more strongly than before. A^r 
descnbmg in a tender and pathetic maimer the deplorable con- 
dition of the Mityleaeans, whose minds, he said, must neces- 
•sarily be on the rack, whilst they were expecting a sentence 
that was to determine their fate, he represented to the Athc- 
.nians, that the fame of their miMnfess and<:lcmcncy had al- 
ways reflected the-highest honour on them, and distingvifihed 
them gloriously from all other nations : He observed, tliat the 
citizens of Mitylene had been drawn involuntarily into ^e re- 
ibellion ; a proof of which was their surrendering the city to 
•them the instant it was in their power to do it : they therefore, 
by this decree, would murder their benefactors, and conse- 
quently be both unjust and ungrateful in punishing the inno- 
cent with the guilty. He observed farther, that supposing the 
Mityleneans in general were guilty, it would however be for 
the interest of the Athenians to dissemble, in order that the ri- 
gorous punishment they had decreed might not exasperate 
the rest of the allies ; and that the best way to put a stop to 
the evil, would be to leave room for repentance, and not 
phmge pec^le into despair, by the absolute and irrevocable 
refusal of a pardon. His opinion therefore was, thkt they 
should examine very deliberately the cause of those factious 
J^ityleneans who had been brought to Athens, and pardon all 
the rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Diodorus car- 
ried it only by a few votes. A second galley was therefore 
immediately fitted out. It was fomished with every thing 
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that might accelerate it&cotjrse, and the ambassadors of Mitf- 
lene promised a great reward to the ci*ew, provided they ar- 
rived time enough . They therefore did not quit their oars, 
even when they took sustenance, but ate and* drank as they 
rowed, and'took their rest alternately ; and very happily for 
them the wind- was. fayouraUe.r TheTitrst gaUey had got a 
day and night's sail before them \ butras those on board car- 
ried ill news, tftey; did not laake ^reat haste. Its afrival be- 
fore the city had spread the utmost consternation in every^part 
of it ; but it increased infinitely, whett the decree, by which 
all the citizens were sentenced to die, was road in a full as- 
sembly. Nothing was now heard in all places but cries and 
loud laments. Ttie moment that the sentence was going 
to be put in execution, advice came that a second galley was 
arrived. Immediately the cruel massacre \(^a» suspended. The 
assembly was again convened ; and, the deci^ee which granted 
a pardon, was listened to with such a silence and joy, as is 
much easier conceived tlum expressed. 

All the factious Mityleneans, though upwards of V^W$ 
were put to death. The city was afterwards dismantled, the 
ships delivered- up,' and the^whole island, the city of Methym 
ne excepted, was divided mto 3000 parts or portions, 300 oi 
ivhich were consecrated to the service of the gods, and the 
rest divided by lot among such Athenians as were sent tlu 
ther, to whom the natives of the countiy gave a revenue ot 
two minx for every portion, en which condition they were 
permiued to keep possession of the island, but not as proprie- 
tors. The cities which belonged to tlie Mit)rlenean& on tlie 
coast of Asia, were all subjectail by the Athenians. 

* During the winter of the preceding campaign^ the inha- 
bitants of Fiatxa having lost all hopes of succour, and being 
in the utmost want of provisions, formed a resolution to cut 
tlieir way through the enemy ;,but half of them, struck with 
the greatness of the danger, and the boldness of the enter- 
prise, entirely tost courage when they came to the execution ; 
but the rest, who were about 220 soldiers, persisted in their . 
resolution, and escaped in the following manner* 

Before I be^ the description of their esqape, it will be pro- 
per to inform my readers in what sense I use cei'tain expres- 
sions I shall employ in it. In strictness of speech, tlie Une or 
fortification which is made round a city when besieged, to 
prevent sallies, is called contravallation ; and that which is 
made to prevent any succours from without, is named cir- . 

• Thuqrd. 1. iil. p. i2j— iS8 
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camTftUatioii* Both these fortificatknM were used in the 
^iege ; however, for hrevity's sake, I thadl «te only Ihe far- 
'Ber term. 

Thecontravattationecmsiitedoftwowalls, at 16 feet dis- 
tance one trotn the other. The space between the two walls 
bm% a fcmd ^ pUttform or terrace,^ seemed to be hut one an- 
•^ butldins9 <^ coBipoaed a range of caserns or barracks, 
•where the soldiers had their lod^gs. LHSty towers were 
built around it at proper distances, extending from one waH 
to the other, in order that they ini|^t be able to defendthero- 
selves at the same time against any attack from withjn and 
wiUioot. There was no going from one casern to aaodier 
without crossing these towers ; and on the ti^ of the wall was 
a parapet on both sides; where a guard was commonly kept; 
but, in rainy weather, Uie solc^rs used to shelter themsdvn 
in the towers, which served in the nature of guard^^ionses. 
Such was the contravallation, on both sideaof which was a 
ditdi, the earth of which had been emplqjred in making the 
bricks of the wall. 

The besieged first took the height of the waH, by counting 
the rows of bricks which composed it, and this they did at 
difierent times, and employed several men for thatpnrpose^iD 
order that they might not mistake in the calculation. Tbis 
. was the eaner , because as the wall stood butat a small distance, 
every part of it was very visible. They then made ladders of 
a proper length. 

All things being now ready for execndng the design, the 
besieged Imthe city one night when there was no.mooa, in 
the midst of a storm of wind and rain* After crossing the first 
ditch, they drew near to the waH undiscovered, through the 
darkness of the night, not to mention that the noise made by 
' therainandwind prevented their being heard. They marched 
at some distance from one another, to prevent the clashing of 
their arms, which were light, in order that those whacarned 
them might be the more active ; and one of their legs was 
naked tokeep them from sliding soea^v in the mire. Those 
who carried the ladders laid them in mt space between the 
towers, where t3iey knew noguard was posted , becauseit rain- 
ed* That instant iS men mounted the ladders, armed with 
only a coat of mail and a dagger, and mardied directly to the 
^ towers, six on each side* They were followed 4)y soldiers arm- 
el only with javelins, that they might mount the easier ; and 
their wtidds were carried after them tobeused^intheduurgf. 
When the most of these were got tothe top of the wall, they 
were discovered by the fiUling of a tile, which one of their com* 
rades, in takbg hold of the parapet^ had thrown down. The 
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l^LTin wasimmediatdy given ^from the toireart, and the whole 
^sLwap ai^TOftchod.th&j^all withaiit ^soovermgithe occaaiatt of 
bue outcry^ frsan the |;k)Oin of the nif^t^ And the vioteiMie^f 
tic; fttornu /Beaides/wMch, those vholiad8taid:b€dBiid in the 
:.it.y, beat an alarm at the sane time in another qiuictfar, to 
xxake adiTer&ion ; 30 that theememy did not Jmav whidi way' 
:o turn themselves, and were afraid to quit their potts* BojC 
3L c^orps de veserve of 300 men^^nrho were kept for any .imfiire* 
seen accident that might happen, quitted the contravadlatiQii, 
Euid ran to that part where they heard, the nmse ; and .tocchca 
were held up towards Tiiebes, to show that they siust mm 
tliat way. But those in the city, to render the' signal of no 
ase> made others at the same time in different quarters, liav* 
ing XMrepared them on the wait for that purpose. 

In the mean tkne, those who had mounted first having.poc* 
sessed themselves (tf the two towers whichiilanked the interval 
livheretheladdersiwere 8et,jand having IdHed those whoiguasd- 
edthem, posted themselves there to defend the passage, and 
iLeep (^the l>esiegers. Then setting ladders from the top of 
the wall against Uie two towers, they caused a good number 
of their comra^^ to mount, in order to keep off, by the dia- 
charge of thdr arrows, as well those who were advancing to 
the foot of the wall, asthe4}ther8 who were hastening from 
the neighbouring towers. Whilst this was doing, they had 
time to set up several ladders, and to throw down theiparapet,. 
that the rest might come up with greater ease. As fast aathey 
came up, they went down on the other side, and drew \xp near 
the fosse on the outside, to shoot at those who appeared. A£> 
ter they were passed over, the men who were in the towera 
came down last, and made to the fosse to follow after the rest. 
That instant the guanldf SOO, with torches, came up. 
However, as the Plateaus saw their enemies 1^ this light bet* 
ter than they were seen by them, they took a surer aim, by 
whidi means' the last crossed-tiie ditch, itkhout being attack^ 
ed in their passage : however, this was not done Mithoutdiffii- 
cnlty, because ^e ditch was frozen over, and the ice would 
not bear, on account of the thaw and. heavy rains^ The .vio- 
lence of the storm was ol great advantage to them. 

After ail were passed, they took the road towards Thebes^ 
the better to conceal their retreat, because it was not likely 
that they had fled towards a city of the enemy's. Immediate- 
ly they perceived the besiegers, with torches in their hand% 
pursuing them in the roao^that led to Athens. After keep- 
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fag that o£ Thebes aboat six or seveii * stadia, thef turned 
short toward the mountain, and resumed the route <^ Athens, 
whither 313 arrived out of 320 who had quitted the place; 
the rest having returned back, to it through fear, one archer 
excepted, who was taken on the side of tl^ fosse of co&tra- 
▼aUation. The bemegers, after having pursued them to no 
purpose, returned to their camp. 

• In the mean time, the Platcans who remained in the citv> 
supposing that all their companions had been killed, beeause 
those who were returned, to justify themselves, affirmed they 
were, sent a herald to demand the dead bodies; but being 
•told the true state of the affair, he withdrew. 

t About the end of the following campaign, which is that 
wherein Mit^lene was taken, the.Platxans, being in absolute 
•want of provisions, and unable to make the least defence, sur- 
rendered, upon condition that they should not be punished tifl 
they had been tried and adjudged in form of justice. Five 
commissioners came for this purpose from Lacedemon, and 
these, without charging them with any crime, barely asked 
them whether they had done any service to the Lacedsmo- 
•nians and the allies in this war ? The Plateaus were much 
surprised as well as puzzled at this question, and were sensible 
that it had been suggested by the Thebans, their professed 
enemies, who had vowed their destruction. They therefore | 
put the Lacedaemonians in mind of the services they had d(»e 
to Greece in general, both at the battle of Artemisium and 
that of Platata, and particularly in Laced«monia, at the time 
of the earthquake, which was followed by the revolt of their 
slaves. The only reason, they declared, of their having jom- 
ed the Athenians afterwards, was, to defend, themselves front 
the hostilities of the Thebans, against whom they had implor- 
ed the assistance of the Lacedsemonians to no purpose i that 
if that was imputed to them for a crime, which was only their 
-misfertune, it ought not however entirely to oUiterate the 
^remembrance of their former services. " Cast your eyes," 
.said they»^^ on the monuments of your ancestors which yoii 
>^ see here, to whom ^e annually pay all the honours whidi 
^< can be rendered to the manes of the dead. You thought 
^ fit to intrust their bodies with us, as we were eye-witnesses 
*' of their bravery, and yet you will now give up their ashes 
^^ to their miM*derers, in abandoning us to the Thebaas, wh(k 

^ Upwards of a. quarter 'of a league. I 

' t Thucyd. 1. iii. p. »o8— ;uo« I>lod. 1* xii. p« i%g^ 
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fbufl^ht against them at.the.lHttUe of PUtM. Witt joa en- 
sla,ve.a proviix^where Greece recovered its liberty ? Win 
you destroy the temples of those gods to whom you owe 
tUe.Yictory ? Will you abolish the memory bf their found- 
er.^, who contributed so greatly to your safety? On thii 
cx;ca4»ion we may venture to say, our interest is insepftra- 
ble from yoiyr (lory ; and syou cannot deliver up your an- 
cient friends and benefactors to the unjust hatred of the 
I'hebans, without eternal in£uny to yourselves." 
One would conclude that those just remonstrances should 
ave made some impression on the I«acedsemonians ; but Uief 
rere biassed more oy the answer the Thebans made, and 
^hich was expi*essed in the most haughty and bitter terms 
gainst the Plataeans.; and besides, they had broujp;ht their in« 
tructions fi'om Lacedaemon. They stood theremre to their 
irst question, ^< Whether the Platssaiis had done them any 
• service since the war ?" and making them pass one after 
mother, as they severally answered No, he was immediately 
butchered, and not one escaped. About 200 were killed in 
his xnaaaer ; and %% Athenians, who were among them* met 
vlth the ^ame unhappy fa^. . fJThelr ^wives, who had been 
^ken prisoners, were madeslav^. The Thebans afterwards 
peopled their xity with exiles from Megara and Platisa f <hiit 
iie year after they demolished it entirely. It was. in thin 
[nanner tlie Lacedaemonians, in the hopes of reaping great ad- 
vantages from the Thebans, sacriftced thePlatieans to their an/- 
imosity, 93 years after theii'Arst alliance with the Athenians^ 

* In the sixtli year of the war of Pelopimnesus the plague 
3roke out anew in Athens, andagam swept away great nun^ 
bers, 

SECTION IV. 

THE ATHENIANS POSSESS THEMSELVES OF PTLUS9 &C. 
SIXTH AND SEVENTH TEARS OF THE WAR. 

I pass over several particular incidents of the suceeedinS 
campaigns, which differ very little from one another ; Uie La- 
cedxmonians makin|^ regularly every year incursions into At- 
tica, and the Athenians into Peloponnesus : I likewise omit 
some sieges in difierent places : f that of Pylus, a little city 
of Messenia, only 400 furlongs \ from Lacedxmon, was one 

• A, M. 3-578. Ant. J^'.C; 4*6. Thucyd. 1. viii. p. ajs. 

t A. M. 3579. Ant. J* C.425. Thucyd. 1. iv. p. aij— ««0. 
Diod. I. xii. p. Z12 — 114. 
\ 20 French leaguet. 
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-of the mo^i cqn'siderable* The Atiienians, headed by De« 
mofithenes, had taken tl^at city, and fortified ttiemselves verj 
strongly in it ; this was the seventh year of the wan The 
Lacedxnionians left Attica immediately, in order to go and 
i-ccover, if posaiUe, that place ; and accordingly they attack- 
ed it both by aea and iand. Brasidas, one of their leaders, 
*«^i^ked himself here by the most extraordinary acts of 
bravery i Opposite to the city was a little island called Sphao 
teria, whence the besieged might be greatly annoyed, andtfc 
entrance of the harbour shut up. They therefore threw a 
chosen body of Laoedsmomians into it, making in all 420, 
exclusive of the Helots. A battle was fought at sea, in which 
the Athenians were victorious, and accordmgly erected a tro- 
phy. They surrounded the island, and set a guard in evety 
part of it, to prevent any of the inhabitants m>m going out, 
or any provisions from being brought in to them* 

The news of the defeat bein^ come to Sparta, the magi- 
strate thought the afiair of the utmost importance^ and there- 
fore came himself upon the spot, in order that he might be 
^tetter able to take proper measures ; when conchidiog that 
it would be impossible for him to save those who were in the 
island, and that they at last must necessarily be starved out, 
or be taken by some other means, he proposed an accozzunO' 
dation. A suspension of arms was concluded, in order to.give 
the Laced«m(Miians time to send to Athens, but upon co&* 
dition that in the mean time they should surrender up all their 
galleys, and not attack the place either by sea or land till the 
return of the ambassadors : that if they complied with these 
conditions, the Athenians would permit them to carry provi- 
sions to these who were in the island, at the * rate of so much 
for the master and half for the servant ; and that the irbole 
should be done publicly, and in sight of both armies : that, 
on the other side, the Athenians should be allowed to keep 
guard round the inland, to prevent any thing from going p 
or out of it, but should not attack it in any manner : that in 
case tjiis agreemept should be infring^ in the least, the truce 
should be woke ; otherwise, that it should continue mfo^ 
force tiil the return of the ambassador*, whom the Atheniaos 
obliged themselves by tlie articles to convey backwards and 
forwards ; and that then theLacedaemonlans should have their 

* For the masters, two Attic choenicei 6f flour, making about fvnr 
pounds and a half, two cocyle^ or half pinto of wiact and a piece of 
meat i with half this quantity for the icrvaatt. 
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«Uips restored) in the same condkiob in which they had been 

de\ivered up. Such were the articles of the treaty. The La* 
cedsmonians began to put it in execution, by surrendering. 
ftbout 60 ships ; after which they sent ambassadors to Athens. 
Being admitted to audience before the people, they began 
by saying, th^t they were come to the Athenians to sue for 
that peace which they themselves were a little before- in a 
conditiqn to grant : that they now might acquire the glory 
of having restored the tranquillity of all Greece, as the ^ce- 
dxmonians consented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : 
that the danger to which their citizens were exposed in Uie 
island had determined them to take such a htep as coitld not 
but be very grating to the Lacediemonians : however, that 
their affairs were mr from bekg desperate, and therefore, that 
now was fhe time to establish between Uie two republics a 
iirm and solid friend^ip, because the affairs of both were still 
flacluating, and fortune had not yet declared absolutely in 
kvour of either : that the gods n'equently abandoned those 
whom success makes proud, by shifting the scene, and ren« 
dertngthem as unfortunate as they before had been happy ; 
that they ought to consider that the fate of arms is veiy un- 
certain, and that the means to establish a lasting peace is not 
to triumph over an enemy by oppressing him, but to agree to 
a reconciliation on just and reasonable terms; for then, con* 
quered by generosity and not by violence, his future thoughts ' 
being all employed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, he it 
delighted, and thinks it his duty to observe his engagements 
with inviolable fidelity^ 

The Athenians had now an happy opportunity for termi* 
nating the war, by a peace which would have been as glorious 
to them as advantageous to all Greece : But Cleon, who had 
a great ascendant over the people, prevented its takirfg effect.' 
They therefore answered, by his advice, that those who were J 
in the island should first surrender at discretion, and afterwards. 
be carried to Athens, on the condition of being sent l)ack from 
it as soon as the Lacedxmonians should have restored the ci« 
ties, &c. which the Athenians had been forced to give up by : 
the iast treaty ; and that these things being done, a firm and 
lasting peabe should be concluded. The Lacedxmonians de« 
manded that deputies should be appointed, and that the Athei* • 
nians should engage to ratify what they should conclude. But 
Cleon exclaimed* against this proposal, and said, it was plain 
they did not deal fairly, since Uiey would not transact with the 
people, but with particular men, whom they might easily 
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bribe; aadHitf^ iftbttrhadflarirddiigtoeien tlKf riiouidlt 
it imoiediateiyi The Laoedsmonians fti^i^ibSBrer was fl 
pMabOitf for them to treat with the |ieO{)le.with(Rit adviafl 
with th^r allies, and that if any thing bad been granted if 
tbrnni'to their prejadice, they must be responsible for it, wentl 
away without concliKlinj? iaiy thing, fully i^rsuadcd that they 
must not expert equitable treatment from the Athenians in tltt| 
present stute cf their uffairs und disposition from pro^rity.. 

As soon as they were reiurned to PyTus, the so^ension 
ceased ; but when the Laccdstinonians came to demand back 
their ships, the Athenians refused to gi^e them up, upon pre- 
tence that the treaty had been infringed in some particulari 
of little consequence. Tl\6 Lacedemonians inveighed sttonglr 
against this ierusal, as b^ng a manifest perfidy ; and imme-i 
diateiy pref&red for war with greater vigour and animosity 
than before. A haughty carriage in success, and want of faith \ 
in the observation of treaties, never fail at last to involve a 
people in great calamities. This will appear by what follows. 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict guard round the 
island, to prevent any provisions from being brought into it, 
and hoped they should soon be able to starve out the inhabi- 
tants. But the Laced«monians engaged the whole country in 
their interest by the views of gain, laying a heavy tax upon 
proviaions, and giving such slaves their fi^eedom as should run 
any into it. Provisions were therefore now brought, at the 
hazard of mens lives, from all parts of Peloponnesus. There 
were even divers who swam from the coast to the island, op- 
posite to the harbour, and drew after them goat^ns filled 
with pounded linseed, and poppies mixed wi5i hshey. 

Time who were besieged in Pylus were reduced to almost 
the like extremities, being in want both of water and provi- 
sions. When advice was brought to Athens that their coun- 
trymen, so fsLT from reducing the enemy by famine, vere 
t h em a c iye s almost starved, it was feared, that as it would not 
be possible for the fleet to subsist during the winter on a de- 
sert coast which belonged to the enemy, nor to lie at anchor 
in so dangerous a road, the island must by that means be ks& 
secnrely guarded, which would give the prisoners an oppo^ 
tunity of escaping. But the circumstance Uiey chiefly irm' 
ed was, lest the Lacediemonians, after their countrymen were 
once extricated from Uieir danger, should refuse to heart* 
to a»y conditions of peace ; so that they now repented their 
having refiised it when ofiered them. 

Cleon saw plamly that these complaints woold terminate in 
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Jiina. He tli^Kforebeg^n by asserting tbat It WM alia &!ie 
report c«Bf:^ri|ing tli« extreme want of provisions, to wluch 
the A^mfLOS) botl> within and withopt Pylus, were said to 
be v^dnced. He next exclaimed, in presence of the people, 
ag^ioft thie supineness and inactivity of the leaders who be- 
i^iegod the isi0.nd, pretendiogt that were they to exert the least 
bravery, they' might soon take the island ; and that had he 
comioanded, he would soon have taken it. Upon this he was 
innaocdiatej^ ai^inted to command the expedition ; Nicias, 
who WAS bdore elected, resigning voluntarily that honour to 
hiin« either through weakness (for he was naturally timid), or 
<0ut of a political view, in order that the ill success which it 
was geoeraUy believed Cleon would meet with in this enter- 
prise, might lose him the favour of the people. But now 
Ch^on was greatly surprised as well as embarrassed ; for he did 
not expect that the Athenians would take him at his word, 
he being a finer talker than soUier, and much more able with 
his tengiie than his sword* However, he desired leu ve to wave 
the honour they offered him, for which he alleged several ex- 
cuses : but finding 'that the more he declined the command, 
the snore they pressed him to accept it, he changed his note, 
and supplying his want of courage with rhodumontade, he de«^ 
claredl^fore the whole assembly with a firm and resolute air, 
that he wonld bring in twenty days those of the island pri- 
soneirs, or lose his life. The whole assembly on hearuig those 
words, set up a laugh, for they knew the man. 

Clean however, contrary to the expectation of every body, 
made good his w<H'ds. He and Demosthenes (the other chief) 
ianded in tlie island, attacked the enemy with great vigour, 
drove them from post to post, and gaining ground perpetually, 
at last fidrced them to the extremity of the island. The Lace- 
dxmonians hadstor;ued a fi>rt that was thought inaccessible. 
Tkea^ they drew up in battle array, faced about to that side 
only where they could be attacked, and defended themselves 
like so many lions. As the engagement had held the greatest 
part of the day, and the soldiers were oppressed with heat and 
weariness, and parched with thirst, the general of the Messe- 
niass, directing himself to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, that 
all tfa^r efforts would be to no pui*pose, unless they charged 
their enemy's rear ; and promised, if they would givef him but 
4ome itroops armed with.missive weapons, that he would en- 
-deavour to find a passage. Accordingly he and his followers 
climbed 'Up certain steep and oraggy places which were net 
guarded,. wl\eQ.cooiing down .unpesoaved into the lent. 2» 

Vol. in. S 
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«ippeared on a su^cten at 'the backs of the Laecdsemonia&s, 
-which eiitii-ely damped their courage, and afterwards cx>tapl€t. 
•ed their overthrow. Thev now made but a very feeble Tesist- 
ance, and beirg oppretised with numbers, attacked on all sides, 
and dejected through fatigue and despair, they hegan to ghe 
"way ; but the Athenians seized On all the passes to cut ai 
their rccreat. Cle on and Demosthenes, finding that should the 
battle cantiuue, not a man of them would escape, and being 
debirous ot carrying them alive- to Athens, they conanaandec 
their soli'iers to desist, and caused proclamation to be made by 
a herald, for them to lay down their arms, and surrender a: 
discretiun. At tliese words, the greatest part lowered their 
shields, and clapped their hands in token of approbation. A 
kinil of suspension of arn>s was agreed upon, and their com- 
mander debired leave might be granted him ixs. dispatch a 
messenger to the camp, to know the res<^ution-of the generals. 
Tliiswasnot allowed, but they cidied heralds from the coast, and 
after several messages,, a Lacedamonian advanced forward, 
and cried aloud, that they were permitted to .treat with the 
enemy, provided they did not submit to dishonourable ternjs. 
Upon this they held a conference, after which they surrender- 
ed at discretion, and v^ere kept till the next day. The Athe- 
nians then raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedaemonians 
their dead, embarked for their own country, after distribut- 
ing the prisoners among the se vei al <ihips, and committhig 
the guard of them to the captain of tlie galleys. 

In this battle 128 Lacedaemonians fell, out of 420, which 
"w^as their number at first ; so that there survived not quite 300, 
120 of whom were Spartans, that is, inhabitants of the city of 
Sparta, The siege of the island, to compute from the begin- 
ning of it, inchiding the time employed in the truce, liad last- 
ed 72 days They all now. left Pylus ; and Cleon's pro- 
mise, though so vain and rash; was found literally true. 
But the most surprising circumstance was the capitulation 
that had been made ; for- it was believed that the Lacedsenio- 
nians, so far ftcm surrendering their arms, would die sword in 
hand. ' 

Being come to Athens, they wete ordered to remain prison- 
ers till a peace sliould be concluded, |>rovided the Lacedaemo- 
nians did not make any incursions into their country, for that 
then they should all be put to death. They left a garrison in 
Pylus. The Messenians ofNanpactiis, who had formerly pos- 
sessed it, sent thither the flower of their youth, who very mucli 
ioifested the Lacedxmomans by their incursions ; and as these 
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Messenians spoke tlie language of the country, they prevalc 
with a great number of slaves tt* join them. Th« Lacedxmo" 
nians, dreading a greater evil, sent deputations to Athenst 
but to no purpose ; the Athfniaps being too much elated with 
their prosperity, and especially their late success, to listen to 
any terms. 

* In the seventh year of the Peloponncsian war, Artaxerxcs 
sent to the Lacedaemon ians an ambassador named Artap)icr« 
nes, with a letter written in the Assyriwn language, in which 
he said, that he had received prvany embassies trotn them, but 
the purport of them all differed so widely, tlfat he could not 
comprehend in any manner what it was they requested : that 
in this uncertainty, he had thought proper to send a PersiJui, 
to acquaint them, that if they had any proposnl to make<, ther 
should send a person in whom they oculd coniide along with 
him, from whom he might be exactly informed in what tliey 
desired. This ambassador, arriving at iii^n on the river Stry- 
mon in Thrace, was thei*e taken pi-isoner, alx)ut the close of 
this year, by one of the admirals of the Athenian fleet, wh o 
sent him to Athens. He was treated with the utmost civility 
and respect ; the Athenians being extremely desirous of rtco« 
vering the favour of th^ king his master. .* 

The year following, as soon as-the season would permit the 
Athenians to put to sea, they ^ent the ambassador bnck in one 
of their ships at the public expence ; and api>ointed some of 
their citizens to wait upon him. to the court of Persia, in qua- 
lity of ambassadors. Upon landing at Ephe^us, tliey wer»» in- 
formed that Artaxerxes was dead ; wher^itjjon the Athenian 
ambassadors, thinking it not advisable to proceed farther af- 
ter this news, took leave of Ariaphemes, and returned xm 
their own country. 

• Thocyd 1. iv. p. %%$» aS4. 
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CHAP. I. 

THIS chftptet contaiiYi Id ytari d£ tk^ P«l^^(»»aiigfsfsft 
war, to the 19th inclusltdy. 



SECTION I. 

THE VERY SHORT REIGNS OT XERXES lU AND 
SOGDIAMUS, &C. 

Artaxerxes died about the beginnhig of the 49th year of 
his reign.*. Xerxes, who succeeded him, "was the only son 
which the queen his wife brought ham: but he had 17 others 
by his concubines, among whom were Sogdianus (who is called 
Sccondianus by Ctesias), Ochus^ a;id Arsites. t Sogdianus, 
in concert with Phamacias, one of Xerxes's eunuchs, came 
insidiously, one festival day, to the new king, who, after drink- 
ing too immoderately, was retired to his chamber, in order to 
give the fiimes of the wine he had drank time to- evaporate ; 
where he killed him without any difficulty, after he had reign- 
ed but 45 days ; and was declared king in his stead. 

He was scarce on the throne, but he put to death Bagora- 
zus» the most faithful of his father's eunuchs. It was he who 

♦a.m. 3579. Ant. J.C. 4*5, Cte8.c.xlvii'U. piod.Lxii.p.ii5' 
t A. M. 358o« Ant. J. C« 424* 
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ia.d been appointed to superintend the interment of Artax- 
jrxes, and of the queen^ Xerxes's mother, \\ ho died the same 
lay with her royal consort. After having deposited the two 
>odies in the mausoleum, where the kii-gs of Per.^i.i were in- 
evred, he found at his return SogJianus on the throne, who 
LJi<i not receive him favourably, upon account of some differ- 
ence with him in the lifetime of his father, But the new 
king did not stop here ; not long aftcv. he took an opportuni-i 
ty to quarrel with him on some trilling circumstance relating 
to the obsequies of his father, and cauiied him to be stoned. 

Hy these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of 
Bagoraziis, he became the horror of the army and nobility, sa 
that he did not think, himself Scife on a throne, to which l;ie 
liacl forced his way by such horrid murders. lie suspected 
th^ut his brothers harboured the like design ; and Ochws, to 
wli-om his father had left tlie government of My re;. nia, was 
the chief object of his suspicion. Accordingly he .sent for him, 
with the hitention of getting him murdered as s: on as he ar- 
vived« However Ochus, who saw through his deiij^n, delayed 
coming upon various pratenccs ; which he continued till' he , 
advanced at the head of a strong army, which he openly de- 
clared he would employ to revenge the deatliof his brother 
Xerxes. This declaration brought over to him a great number. 
of the nobility, and several governors of the proviiKes, they 
being justly dissatisfied at Sogdianus's cruelty and illconduct* 
They put the tiara on Ochus's head, and proclaimed him 
king. Sogdianus, seeing himself abandoned in this manner* 
was as mean and cowardly in the j^lig'.it defence he made to 
maintain his crown, as he had before been unjust and barlxxroia 
in usurping it. Contrai'y to the advice of his best friends, and 
the wisest persons who still adhered to him, he concluded a 
treaty with his brother, who gettmg him into his hands,,cau8* 
ed him to be thrown into ashes, where he died a cruel death.. 
»rhis was.a kind of punishment peculiar to tlic Persians, and 
exercised only on great criminal^. One of the largest towers. 
was filled to a certain height with ashes. The criminal therk 
was thrown headlong from the top of the tower into them ; 
after which the ashes were by a wheel turned perpetually 
round him till he was suffocated. Thus this wicked prince 
lost his life and empire, which he enjoyed six montlna and fif* 
teen days. 
Ochus, by tlic death of Sogdianus, now sa\^ himself possess. 

* Yal. Max. L ix. fr u« 2 V^cca!^ c xii «» L iu» 
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cd of the empire. As soon as he was well settled in it, he 
changed • his name frora Ochos to that of Darius. To dis- 
tinguish him, historians add the ejHthet N^99s, sig&ifj'ing bas- 
tard. He reigned 19 years. 

Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had supplanted 
Xerxes, and had himself been dethroned by Ochus, meditated 
to serve the latter in the same man'ner. Thotrgh he was his 
bi-other by the father's as well as the mother's side, he openly 
i^volted against him, and was assisted in it by Artyphius, sod 
of Megab) zus, Ochus, whom hereafter we shall always caff 
barius, sent Artasyras, one of his generals, against Artyphi- 
tts ; and himself at the head of another anny, marched against 
Arsites. Artyphius with the Gi'ecian troops in his pay, de- 
feated twice the general sent against him. But engaging a 
Hiird time, the Greeks were corrupted, and he himself was 
beat and forced to surrender, upon his being flattered with 
hopes that a pardon would be granted him. The king would 
have had him put to death, but ivas diverted from that resolution 
by queen Pary satis, Darius's sister and queen. She also was 
the daughter of Artaxerxes, but not by the same mother as 
Darius : She was an intriguing artful woman, and the king 
her husband was governed by her on most occasions. The 
counsel she now gave was perfidious to the last degree. She 
advised him to exercise his clemency towards Artyphius, and 
show him kind usage, in order that his brother m.ight hope, 
When he heard of his treating a rebellious servant with so much 
generosity, that he himself should meet at least with as mild 
treatment, and thereby be prompted to lay down his arms. 
She added, that when once he should have seized that prince, 
he might dispose of him and Artiphius as he pleased* Darius 
followed her counsel, which proved successful, Arsites being 
informed of the gentle usage which Artyphius met with, con- 
cluded, that as he was the king's brother, he diould conse- 
quently meet with still more indulgent treatment ; and with 
this hope he concluded a treaty, and surrendered himself. 
Darius Was very much inclined to save his life ; but Parysatis, 
by inculcating to him that he ought to punish this rebel to 
secure himself, at last prevailed with him to put his brother to 
death, and accordingly he was suffocated in ashes with Arty- 
phius. However, Darius had a violent struggle with himself, 
before he. could give orders for this sacrifice, having a very 
tftndcr affection for his brother. He afterwards put somi 

/^ * A. M. 35^1. Aflt. J. C, 423. 
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ntlier- pWSoftt to ik^\k 5 Wltich «x«c«l6ti« M 1l6t AwabUW hhtf 
tl*« t^-aftqikiflily he had expects frdfti th«!i; fef big f«igft waS 
aft^rwafds^isttirbed With tucfh vktlent eomtnotioiYS) that hCf 
enjoyed but little fepoto. 

* One df the most dftJig*fOiii c<»mittoti<mB was l«oa«i6fttd 
by :i*i!e rebellion of Pfeath^nes, who behig gcyv^rnof of LydJa', 
wftnted to thixiw'oilrhiu &ltegi«nte to the Pef^an etnfyirey afedf 
inake himself king in hi^ptovmce. What flattered htwi wkBT 
the h^pei 6f sufc^e^dhtg in this ^temj>t, was, his having raHedf 
a cotn^erablfe body of Gfeciatt troops, under the confimd^ of 
Lycon the Athenian. Darius sent Tissaphemes against thi^ 
rebel, and gave him, with a considefable army, the cotniy^s- 
sion of govefnor of Lydia, of which he was to dis^ds^esd 
Pisuthties. Tisfifeiphemes, \rho Was an artftil man, and capable 
ef acting in All characters, found means of tampering with 
tUe Qteeks under Preuthnes ; and by dint of presents and pro*' 
Diiaes^ brought over the troops with their general to his party. 
Fisuthnes, ^lio by this desertion WaS unable to carry on hid 
designs, surrendered upon his, being flattered with the hope* 
of obtaining his pardon ; but the instant he was brought be- 
ft>re the king, he was sentenced to bfe suflFocatcd in a^cs, and 
accordingly met with the same fate, as the rest of the rebels. 
But his death drd not pt»i an end to all troubles ; f for Anion*, 
^s his son, with the remainder of his army, still opposed Tfis* 
saphernes ;'and for t\vo years laid w^ste the maritime provin- 
ces of Asia Minor, till he at last was taken hy the Greeks of 
Peloponneius, in lasus, a city of Ionia, and delivered up \yf 
the inhabitants to Tissaphemes, who put him to death. 

^: Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of his eunuchs. 
This kind of officers had for many years engrossed all power 
in the court of Persia ; and we shall find, by the sequel of this 
history^ that they always governed absolutely in it. |I We may 
know their character, and the danger to wliich they expose 
princes, by the picture wWch Dioclesian, after he had resigned 
the empire, and reduced himself to a private station of life, 
drew of freedmen, Who had gained a like ascendant over th* 
Roman emperors* " Four or five persons," says he, « who 
" are closely united, and resolutely determined to impose On 
" a prince, may do it very easily. They never-show things to 
" him but in such a light as they are sure will please. They 

♦ A* M. S590. Ant. J^ C, 414. Ctct c. \r. 
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^ conceal whatey^t would contribute to enlighten him : and 
^ a^ they only besiege him continually, he cannot be inform- 
*< ed of any thing &it throuefa their channel, and does no- 
*' thing but what they think nt to suggest to him. Hence it 
^ is that he bestows employments on those he ought to ex* 
^* elude from them ; and, on the other side, remoyes from of- 
" fices such persons as are most worthy of filling them« la 
^ a word, the best prince is often sold by these men, though 
^ he be ever so vigilant, and even suspicious of them. Quid 
^^ multa ? Ut Dioclctianu9 ip^e dicebaty bonua^ cautus, 
" Optimua venditur im/itratorj* 

- In this manner was Darius's court governed. Three eunuchs 
had usurped all power in it ; * an infallible mark that a go- 
vernment is bad, and the prince of little merit. But one of 
those three eunuchs, whose name was Artoxares, presided 
over, and goveriled the rest. He had found Darius's weak 
side, by which he insinuated himself into his confidence. He 
had studied all his passions, to know how to indulge them, 
and govern his prince by their means. He plunged him con- 
tinually in j>leasures and amusements, to engross his whole 
authority to himself. In fine, under the name and protection 
of queen Parysatis, to whose will and pleasure he was the most 
devoted of slaves, he disposed of all the affairs of the empire, 
and nothing was transacted but by his orders. Intoxicated by 
the supreme authority, which the favour of his sovereign gave 
him, he resolved to make himself king, instead of being prime 
minister ; and accordingly formed a design to get Darius out 
of the way, and afterwards ascen<l the throne. However, his 
plot being discovered, he was seized and delivered up to Pa- 
r}'satis, who put him to a most ignonvnious and cruel death. 

t But the greatest misfortune which happened \v\ Darius's 
reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians. Tlus terrible blow 
fell out the same year with Pisuthnes's rebellion. But Darius 
could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. \ The 
Egyptians, weary of the Persian government, flocked from all 
parts to Amyrtatus of Sais, who at last was come out of the 
fens where he had defended bimself, from tlie suppression of 
the revolt of Inarus. The Persians n\ ere drove out, and Amyr- 
t«us prcclainied king: of Eg>-pt, where he reigned six years. 

After having established hiaiself securely on the throne, and 

• Sc:8 praccipuum esse indicium nonmagni principi*, mtgnoftlibcr- 
tos. Plin. ad Trajan. . 

t Eujcb. in CbroD. • f Thncyd. 1, i. p. 12, y^* . 



entiro^ expelled the PejrgiaB« out of Egypt, he prepared *U)i 
{pursue tht^m as far Fbc&uicia, and had already concerted 
Die&«ures with the Arabian^ to attack them in that country, 
ISTe ws of this being iM'qiight to the king of Persia, he ]:ecidled the. 
deet which he had promised the LacedaemoniaBSy to employ 
it in the defence of his own dominions. 

Whilst Barius wa* carjrying on the war in Egypt and Ara^ 
hiELy the Medeii rebeUed ; however they were (defeated, and 
reduced to their allQgia&ce by f6rce of arrns. To punish them; 
{or this revolt, their yoke, .till th«i easy enough, was made 
heavier : a fate that rebeUious subjects always experience,, 
when tlie governmcsit, which they endeavoured to throw o% 
gains the upper hand. 

* Darius's arms seem to have had the like success against 
the ILgyptians. Amyrtxus dyii>g after he had reigned six 
years (he possibly was killed ia a t)attle), Herodotus observes, 
it vtras by the assistance of the Persians that Pausiris his son su&« 
deeded him in tljie thione. To effect t^is, they must either 
have been masters of E^pt, or their party the strengett is 
that kingdom. 

t After havmgcvushedi the rebels in Media, M)d restOTCsfl 
t]ie afi^irs of £gyi^ to their former situation, DairitMi gave 
Cyrus, the youngest of his sons, the supreme command of all 
the province » of Asia Minor s aa important commissiOiiyby 
which he commanded all the provincial governors in that part 
of the empire, 

I thought it necessary to antic^te times, and draw toge- 
ther the facts which relate to^the ki*^ of Persia ; t6 prevent 
my being often obliged jto iaterrupt the hbAory of the Greeks^ 
o which I no ^ return* 



Tlfi ATHENIANS MAltE THEnSELTES »AST£ft8 09 tWIL 
ISLAND OF CYTHX1lA,i2^.i^C. 

, THE EIGHTH ¥EAR OF THE WAB. 

The three or four campaigns which followed the teductlcia 
of the small island of Sphacteria, were distinguished by very 
few consi^rable eveBts. . • 

X The Athenians under Nicia» took the little llsLand <«f Oy- 

* Herod. 1. ill. C.15, tA. M. 3597. Ant. J, C. 407- 

\ A. M, 3j8o. Ant. J. C. 4^4- ThncTd. L iv. p. a«6. 
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thera, situated on tbe coast of Lacedscmonia, near cape Malea, 
and from thence they infested the whole country. 

• Brasidas, on the other side, marched towards Thrace. The 
Lacerferaonians were induced by more than one motive to nn- 
dertake this expedition ; imagining they should oblige the 
Athenians, who had fallen upon them in their country, to di- 
vide their forces. The inhabitants of it invited them thither, 
and oflfered to pay the army. In fine, they -were extremely 
glad to embrace that opportunity, to rid themselves of tlie He- 
lots whom they expected to rise in rebellion, from the taking 
of Pylus. They had already made awfey with 2000 of them 
in a most horrid manner. Upon the specious pretence of re- 
warding merit even in slaves, but in reality to get rid of a 
body of men whose courage they dreaded, they caused procla- 
mation to be made, that such of the Helots as had done the 
greatest service to the state in the last campaigns, should enter 
their names in the public registers, in order for their being 
made free. Accordingly 2000 gave in their names. They 
were carried in procession through the temples, with chaplets 
of flowers on their heads, as if they were really to be set at 
liberty. After this ceremony they all disappeared, and were 
never heard of more. We have here an instance, in what man- 
ner an umbrageous policy and power, when filled with jealousy 
and distrust, excite men to the commission of the blackest 
crimes, without scrupling to make even religion itself and 
the audiority of the gods, subservient to their dark designs. 

They therefore sent 700 Helots with Brasidas, whom they 
had appointed to head this enterprise. TMs general brought 
over several cities, either hy force or intelligence, and still more 
by his wisdom and moderation. The chief of these wer« 
Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two colonies from Andros, 
t He also marched afterwards towards Amphipolis, an Athe- 
nian colony, on the river Stryraon. The inhabitants immedi- 
ately dispatched a messenger to \ Thucydides the Athenian 
general, who was tlien in Thasus,a little island of the ^geao 
sea, half a day's journey from Amphipolis. He instantly set 
sail with seven ships that were near him, to secure the place 
before Brasidas could seize it ; or, at worst, to get into Eion, 
which lay near Amphipolis. Brasidas, who was afraid of Thu- 
cydides, from his great credit in all thAt country, where he 

• Thucyd. 1. iv. p, 304 — 311. Biod. 1. xii. p. 117, 118. 

t Thucyd. I. IV p. 320^-334. 

\ The same who wrote the history of the Pc'opoonesitn war. 



was possessed of some gold mines, made alHhe dispatch ima^ 
ginable tp get tili}tj|er bejfore him, and offered such advanta- 
geous conditions to the l>esieged, who did not expect succours^ 
so soon, that. they surrendered. Thucydides an-ived th^ 
same evening at Eion ; andhiad he failed to come that day, 
Brasidas would have taken possession of it tlie next morning 
by day-break. . Although Thucydides had made all imaginap 
ble dispatch, the Athenians however charged him with behig 
tlie cause of the taking of Amphipolis, and accordingly ba- 
nished him. 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss of that city, 
as well because they drew great revenues f5pom it, and timber 
to build their ships, as because it was a kind of gate for enter- 
ing TTirace. They were afraid that all their allies in that 
neighbourhood would revolt, especially as Brasidas discover- 
ed grea^ moderation and justice, and continually gave out that 
he came with no other view but to free the country. He de- 
clared to the several nations, that at his leaving Sparta he 
had taken an oath m presence of the magistrates, to leave all 
those the enjoyment of their liberties who would conclude an 
alliance with him ; and that he ought to be considered as the 
most abandoned of men<. should he employ oaths to ensnare 
their credulity : " For," according to Brasidas, " a fraud 
*' cloaked with a specious pretence, reflects infinitely greater 
" dishonour on persons of high stations.than open violence; 
" because the latter is the effect of the power which fortune 
" has put into our hands ; and the former is founded wholly 
*' on perfidy, which is the pest of society. Now 1," said he, 
" should do a great disserviccto my country, besides disho- 
" nouringit eternally, if, by procuring it some slight advan- 
" tages, I should ruin the reputation it e;)joys, of being just 
<* and faitliful to its iproraises, which renders it much more 
" powerful than a)l its forces united together, because it ac- 
" quires it the esteem and confidence of other states." Upon 
«uch noble and equitable principles as these Brasidas always 
formed, his conduct, believing that the strongest bulwark of a 
nation is justice, moderation, integrity, and a firm p«^rsuasion 
which their neighbours and allies entertain, that they are not 
so base as tOj harbour a design to usurp their dominions, or 
deprive them of their liberty. By this conduct he brought 
over a gi-eat number of the enemy's allies. 

* The Athenians, under the command of Demosthenes and 

. . • Thucyd. l.iiv.|). 311.— 319. 
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flippocratcs, had entered Bceotia, expecting "tfeat several ci- 
ties would join tliem the inoTtient they should appear. The 
Thebans marrhcd out to meet them near Ddium. A consi- 
derable engagement ensued, in -which the Athenians Krfere de- 
feated and put to fliglit. * Socrates was in this battle ; and 
Laches, ^^ko accompanied that great man in it, gives the fol- 
lowing testimony of him in Plato, that had the rest of the ar- 
my behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the Athenians would not 
have sustained so great a loss before Delium. He was borne 
away by the crowds who fled, and was on foot< Alcibiades, 
-who was on horseback, when he saw him, rode up to him, 
and did not stir from him, but defended him with thetitmost 
■bravcrv from the enemy who were pursuing him. 

After the battle, the victors besieged the city. Among 
other engines employed by them to batter it, they used one of 
a very extraordinary kind. This was a long piece of timber 
cut into two parts, and afterwards made hollow and joined 
again, so that its shape resembled very much that of a flute. 
At one of the ends was fixed a long iron tube, to which a 
cauldron hung ; so that by blowing a large pair of bellows at 
the other end of the piece of timber, the wind being carried 
from thence into the tube, lighted a great fire with pitch and 
brimstone that lay in the cauldron. This engine being carri- 
ed on carts as far as the rampart to that part where it was 
lined with stakes and fascines, threw out so gr^at a flame, 
that the rampart being immediately ^andoned, and the pal- 
lisades burned, the city was easily taken. 



• SECTION in. 

Ji rWXLVEXOKTH'ft TRUCH IS A«RC£B VPOV BSTWCSV 

THE TWO STATES, ^€. ^€, 

IflNTfiy TENTHi AKB ELEVENTH TEAJtS OF THE WAR. 

The losses and advantages on both sides were pretty e- 
t5[uart ; and the two nations began to grow weary of a war, 
which put them to great cxpence, and did not procure them 
any real advantage. A truce for a year was therefore con- 
cluded between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. The for- 
mer resolved on it, in ord^r to check the progress of Brasi- 

* plat, in Lach. p. iSi. In conviv. p. 221. Pint, in Alcib p. 195. 
t A. M. 3581. Ant J. e. 423. Thocyd. 1. ir. p. 3?8— 331- 
Z>iod. l*zii. p. lao. \ 
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dAsVe«iqiUK» $ to «ecitfe^idr ci^bsuid'foirtrenes ; aa^ajp. 
terwafdtf ttyoomilttdeta general p^oe, in case the3r judged it 
-wrcKild be ti advasftlage to-themi The latter were induGcd to 
it, in opdev that by the ikweets <tf r^iose peace might become 
de^^aMe to their enem^ \ and to get out of l^ir hands snch 
of t&eir citizens as th0 Atheniaiia'had taken prisoners in thof 
iskuMi of Sphacteria ; and which they.oould nerer expect to 
do, if Orasfdaa extended htscGMpests farther. The news of 
this accommodation sensibly afflicted Brasidas, as it stopped) 
tiini in the midst of his career, and disooncerted all his proJ 
ject8« Ho coold not even prevail with himself to abandon thd 
ckiy ^i Sdone^ wluch he bad taken two days beldre^ but witU^ 
out khowing that a truce was concluded. He w^t still far'* 
ther ; and<lid not scruj^ to take Mende, a little city not for 
frodft Stimie, that sm*rendered to him as the foi«mer haddonoi 
which was a direct yiolation of the treaty : but Brasidas pre^ 
tended he had other infractions to object to tlie Atheniaos. • 
It win naturally be supposed that they were far from being 
pleased with this conduct of Bra^das* Cleon, in all public 
assemblies was for ever inflaming the miiids of tlie Athenians^ 
and Uorwing up the fire of irar. * Hiii great success in the 
expiedition of sphacteria had raised his credit infinitely witlt 
the people : he now was groWn insupportably proud^ and hit 
audadousn(^s' was not to ba restrained. Ht liad a- Vehement^ 
impetuous, and furious kind bf ^oquenoe^ which prevailed 
over the minds of his auditoris, "nfot so much-by the strength of 
his arguments, as by the boldness and fire of his style and ut^ 
tetiMice. It was'Cleoh who first set the example of bawling 
in assemblies, where the greatest decorum and moderation 
had till then been observed ; of throwing his robe behind him> 
to give him the more liberty to display his arms ; of striking 
his thigh ; and of ilfnning up and down the rostra whilst he 
'was making his speech. In a word, he first introduced a*- 
mdng the orators, and all those who were in public employ«- 
iitfents, an ungovernable licentiousness, and a contempt of de- 
cency; a licentiousness and contempt, which soon introduced 
terrible irregularities and confusion in public affairs. 

t* Thus two men, each on his own side, opposed the tran- 
quiflhy of Greece, and raised, but in a very different way, an 
invin€ft>le obstacle to its peace. Tiiese were Cleon and Bra- 
sidaa. The former, because the war screened his vices and 
malversations ; and the latter, becau'Se it added anew lustre 

• Plut. in vit. Niciae, p. 528. t ^^«^* 

Vol. hi, . T 
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to his Tirtues. Abd ladeQ^ ^ S^ve Cleca an ofq^ortximty of 
committing enormous oppressioosi aod Brasidaa of perform- 
iiig greftt and noble 'Actions. But Uieir deatli, which happen- 
ed about the same time, mad» way for a new accommod&yon. 

* The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command the 
troops which were to oppose Brasidas, and reduce those citieft 
that had revolted from their allegiance. The Atiieniam 
were solicitous fbrn<nie of them s6 much as Amphipolis ; and 
Brasidas threw himself into that city in order to defend it 
Cleon had written to Perdiccas king of Macedonia, and to 
the king of the Odomantes, to fumish him with as many 
troops as possible, and with the utixK^t expedition* He wait- 
ed for them, and had resolved not to march immediately to- 
wards the enemy ; but fining his soldiers, who had followed 
him involuntarOy and with regret, grow weary of continuiog 
so long inactive, and beginning to compare his cowardice and 
uiexperience with the ability and valour of Brasidas^ he could 
no longer bear their Contempt and murmurs ; and imagining 
himself a great captain by his taking Sphacteria, he now fan- 
cied the same good fortune would attend him at Amphipolis. 
He therefore approached it, as he said, to take a view of the 
place, and ^ill sudi time as all his forces should be c<»ne up ; 
not ^at he thought he wanted them for carrying that ci^, or 
tiiat he doubted in any notanner his success, for he was persuaded 
that no one would.dare to oppose him, but only to enable him to 
invest the place on all sides, and afterwards to take it by storm. 
Accordingly he encamj^ed before Amphipcdis ; when viewing 
very leisurely its situation, he fondly supposed that jit would 
be in his power to retire whenever he pleased, without drawing 
^e sword ; for not a man came out or appeared on the walls, 
and all the gates of the city were kept shut ; so that Cleon 
began to repent hisnot having brought the engines, imagining 
^at he wanted only these to make himself master of the citf. 
Brasidas, who was perfectly well acquainted with Cleon's dis- 
position and character, studiously arocted an air of lear and 
reserve, to increase his temerity, and the good'opinion he had 
of himself ; besides, he knew that Qeon had brought with 
him the flower of the Athenian forces, and the choicest troops 
of Lemnos and of Imbrus. Accordlng^ly Cleon, despiinng an 
enemy who did not dare to appear before him, but shut himself 
lip in a cowardly manner in die city, went bokUy from place 

* A. M. 3581. Ant* J. e. 4fik%, Thucyd. U iii. p. i44— J5lt 
I>iod. 1. xif. p. iBi| izi. 
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to place, without precauticni, or observing any disdpline among 
liis soldiers. Brasidas, whose intention was to attack him on 
& sudden before all his forces should become up, thought this 
tl\e critical juncture. Hfe had concerted proper measures, and 
given the orders necessary. Accordingly, he made a sudden 
sally on the Athenians, which surprised and disconcerted 
tlieni (exceedingly. Immediately the left wing drew off from 
tlie naainbody, and fled. BraMdas then turned the whole force 
of his arms against the right wing, which gave him a warm 
reception. Hei*e he was wound^ and disabled, upon which 
his soldiers carried him off unperoeiyed by the Athenians, 
As for Cleon, not having resolved to fight, he fled, and was 
killed by a soldier who happened to meet him. The troops 
he- commanded defended themselves for some time, and sustain- 
ed two or three attacks without giving ground, but at last 
they were universally broke and routed. Brasidas was then 
carried into the cily, where he survived his victory but a few 
moments. 

The whole army being returned from the pursuit, stripped 
the dead and set up a trophy ; after which all the allies under 
arms solemnized the funeral obsequies of Brasidas in a public 
manner ; and the inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated ftinerarl 
honours every year to his memory, as to a hero, with games, 
combats and sacrlfloes. They considered him as th^ir fbunder ; 
and ta secure this title the better to him, they demolished all 
the monuments of him * who had really been so, so that they 
might not appear to owe their establishment to an Athenian, 
and at the same time make their court to the Lacedaemonians, 
on wliom they depended wholly for their security. The A- 
thenians, after having carried off, with the consent of the vic- 
tors, their dead, returned to Athens, during which tlie Ls^ce* 
dxmonians settled the affairs of Amphipolis. 

t A saying is ascribed to the mother of Brasfdas, which 
str<mgly intimates the Spartan character. As some person* 
were applauding, in her presence, the fine qualities and exalt* 
ed actions of her son, and declared him superior to all other 
generals : " You are mistaken," says she ; " my son was a 
** valiant man ; but Sparta has many citizens braver than 
" him." A mother's generosity, in thus preferring the glory 
of the state to that of her son, was admired, and did not go 
unrewarded ; for tlie ephoripaid her public, honours. 

\ After this last engagement, in which the two pers :)ns wh« 

* Agnon the Athenian* ^ Diod* IsiS* p» 122* 

t Thncyd 1. v. p. jjl— 354« 
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were the greotfut ebstftelea td the peace losttiieMrliTeftybothna^ 
•tiOBS seemed more inclined to an aceominodatkm, and the war 
wa8;$tt8p(»Dded on both aides. The Athenians, from the kwsof 
the battles ci Deliuin and Amphipolisy which had very mac^ 
brought down their haughtiness, vere undeceived with regard 
to the c^inion they had luthevto entertained of their oivb 
Mrength, which had made them Defuse the advantageous ofi^ 
of their enemies. Be»de% they were afraid of tlie revolt of 
their allura, who, being discouragedby their losses, might there- 
by be induced to abandon them, a« several had alr^dy done. 
These reflections made them strongly repent their not having 
concluded a treaty, after the advantages they had ^ined at 
Pylus. The Lacedaemonians, on the otlier side, no longer 
flattered themselves with the hopes of being able to ruin the 
Athenians by laying waste their country, and were besides de- 
jected and terrined by their loss in the island, the greatest tbey 
had ever sustained. They also c<»5idered that their coimtry 
was depopulated by the garrisons of Pylus and Cythera ; that 
•their slaves deserted ; that they had reason to dread n more 
•considerate revolt ; and that as the truce they had oonc^kidcd 
with the inhabitants of Argos was near expiring, they had rea<- 
/son to be ai^prebensive of being al>and«ised by some of their 
'allies of Peloponnesus, as they accordingly were. These se- 
veral motives, enforced by the desire they had of recovering 
the prisoners, the greatest part of whom wei'ethe most consi- 
derable citizen^ of ^arta, made them desire a peace. 

Those who were most solicitous for having it concluded^ and 
whose intcreat )t was chiefly to wish it, were the chiefs of the 
two states, viz^ Plistonax king of Sparta, and Kicias general ci 
the Athenians. The former was lately returned from banish- 
ment, to which ;he had been sentenced, on account oi his beinn^ 
suspected to have received a bribe, in order to draw off his 
troops from the Athenian tei^ritories ; and to this precipitate 
retreat was ascribed several misfortunes which followed af- 
.ter it He also was charged wiUi having corrupted by gifts 
the priestess of Delplios, who had commanded the Spartans 
in the name of the god to recal him from his exile. P]ist(»iax 
was therefore desirous of peace, in oi-dcr to put an end to the 
reproaches, which, on account of the perpetual calamities ci 
the war, were daily revived. As for Nicias, the mo^ fortu^ 
tunate general of his age, he was afraid lest some unhappy 
accident sjipuld eclipse his glory, and he wished to enj<^' the 
fruits of peace in case and tranquillity, and that his country 
might p{)s^9 jt^e sane happiness. 
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*BdtKstateft began by agreeing to » auspewsiofn of anntrifar- 
12 menthsydfifing which, being every day together, ai)d tast* 
jog ^e sweets of securhy and repose, and the pleasure of ccfr- 
iresfytmdihg with their *!ieftdfi and With fbrei^nei'Sjthey^ groW 
pas^OBMety desiroiis of <l9cld!ng an feasy, undisturbed life, re^ 
mote ifrom the «1atms of w4r, and the horrors of bloo^ and 
«la«^ter( Thpf hear^ #ith \he utmost demohstratioi^s of joj^ 
thtg dM»rttsse6 erf theiir tragedies shig, " May spiders henceror- 
•* -ward weave their cebwebs on our lahces and shiejds!** 
Atid they i^itienib«red With pleafeiire hitri who said, *^ Those 
^ who sleep in the arms of peace^ dt> not start from it at the 
** sodtid of th^ twitnpet y and nothing interrtots their slum- 
** herd tmt the peaceftil crowing of<the cock. '' 

t ^iw» whole Winter Was spent in conferences and interviews, 
fa whicih each, party proposed their rights and pretensions. 
I At last a peace wa? concluded and I'atiiied for 50 years ^ 
«h^ c^fthfe chief attidJes of which was, tiiat they should reci- 
|Hrooa%^ 'rest«yre the prisoners on each side. This treaty was 
tonchrled ten years and some days from the first declaration 
df the Warfc^^Tte Boeotiahs' and Corinthians were exceedingly 
disgusted at it, and for that reason used their utmost endeav- 
ours toexcitefreAh troubles. |1 But Jficias persuaded the Athe- 
mans land liacedacmonians to give the last hiand to this peace, 
h>y conduding an alliance ofensive and defensive, which 
would render them more formidable to those who should de- 
8ir6.ta break with them, and more assured with regard to 
each Other. The Athenians, iti consequence of this treaty, at 
last restored tlic prisoners they had taken in the island ofc 
i^haeterla. 

-SECTION IV. 

LUS, &C. &C.. - 
TWELFTH YEAR OF THE WAR, 

, Alcibia-des II began now to.advance hiTO§«lf in tfeestate*. 
and appear in the public assemblies. Socjj'ates had attached^, 
himself to him for many years, and adorned, his mind with a. 
great variety of the noblest erudition. 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrate^isorie^ 
dl the most rei^arkable circumstances in, his life. Tlusphilo-. 

• Thwyd; h ViJ>>.354> Blue* in Nic. pi 528,^-1^ 

fDiod* 1. xiii. p% 132. t^ A. M; ^jBj^ Aot. J: Ci 4^4, 

IThiurjfdi Uvu^ $^ ^g^ % Piuc . iot Alcib^ ^.^^.Sc l%^ 
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wpber observinj; excellent tkatural.<2ualities in him, wfaich. 

Were greatly heightened by the beauty of his person, bestowed 
incredible pins in caltivating.jo vali}ji^>le a pl^t, lest, being 
nf^cted, it should wither as it'grew, fuid at^uteiy Wegener- 
lite. And indeed Alcibiades was exposed to numbeiiess dan- 
gers ; the greatness of his extra^iw, his vast riches, tiie aa« 
Siority of his £uniljr, the credit c^ his gu^rdians^ hi^ .porsonal 
talents, his exquisite beauty, and stiU more than theae^ the 
flattery and complaisance ol all who approached him. One 
would have concluded, says Plutarch, th^t fortune had 9IVf- 
rounded and invested him with all these pretended advanta- 
ges, as with so many ramparts and bulwarks, to reader him 
inaccessible and invul(>crahle to all the darts of phUqsophy \ 
those salutary, darts whicli strike to the v^y heart, and leave 
in it the strongest incitements to virtue and solid gloiy. But 
those very distacles redoubled the.^ca} pf Socrates, 

Notwithstanding the strong endeavours that were used to 
divert this young Athenian from a CQiTespondenQ& whidudoBe 
was capable of securing him from so many snarefi,|lie devoted 
himself entirely to it As he had abundance of twit, -he was 
fiiUy sensible of Socrates's extraordinary m^it ; and could not 
resist the charms of his sweetly-insinuating eloquence, which 
at that time had ^a greater ascendant oyer him th|i|i the allure- 
ments of pleasure. He was so zealous a disciple of that great 
roaster that he followed him wherever he w^4 took.the utmost 
delight hi his conversation, was extremely well pleased with 
his principles, received his instructions and even his repri- 
mands with wonderful docility, and would be so moved with 
his discourses as even to shed teai*s, and ablior himself; so 
weighty was the force of truth in the mouth of Socrates, and 
in so ugly and odious a light did he expose the vices to which 
Alcibiades abandoned himself. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to Socrates-, 
differed so mucli from himself, that he appeared quite another 
man. However, lus head-strong fiery temper, and his natural 
fondness for pleasure, which was heig*htened and ipfiamedby 
the discourses and advice of young people, soon plunged him 
into his former irregularities, and tore him, as it were, from 
his master ; who was obliged to run after him as after a slave 
who had escaped. This vicissitude of flights and returns,, of 
virtuous resolutions and relapses into vice, continued .a long 
time ; but still Socrates was not disgusted by his levity, and 
always flattered himself with th^ hope c^ bringing him back to 
his duty* And hence tertainly arose the ^strong mixture of 
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;oocl'and evil, whi<:ll aiways^afipeami in bis ccmdw^t ; the 
iistructioDS which Ills master had given him, smaetimes pte>- 
railin^ ; and at other tiAies, the fire of iiis passions hurrying; 
i\ni, in a manner against ^s. own viU, intatMngiB of a <pite 
opposite nature. .: .»..,: 

Xhts intiqnacy^ which continued as long as they lived, did 
not i>ivss tmcensuced. But some persons * <& great learning 
pretend, thfit these censui*es and suspicions, when duly eiT- 
a.mine!cl, quite disappear ; and that they ought to be consider- 
ed as the effect of the. malice of the enemies of. both. Plato^ 
in one. of his dialogues, gives us a conversation between So^ 
crates and Alcibiades, by which the genius and character-of 
the latter .may be known, who henceforward will have a veiy 
great share: in the alG&irs of the republic of Athens. I shaM 
make 'a very short extract from it in this place,' which I hope 
will natdispleasfemyreadfSrs.' 

t In this dialogue, Socrajtes is introduced conversing with 
Alcibiades, who at that thn/e^was under the guardianship of 
Pericles. He was then very young,', and had been educated 
like the rest xJfUie Ajtheniaris; tliat is, he had'1)een taught 
polite literature, and to play on instruments, and had practised 
wrestling ^nd other bodily exercises. It does not appear that 
Pericles had hitlierto taken much pains in AJcibiades^ educa- 
tion, Sr. fault too common; in the greatest- men^ since he ^asS 
put liim under the tiUorage o| Zbpyrwij a Thracian, aman far 
advanced in years, and who, of all P*ericles's slaves, both from 
his turn of mind ar V^ge,. was the least qualified to educatij 
this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates told Alcibiades, 
that should he compare him with the youths of Lacedxmonia, 
who dis{:^yed a spirit of valour, a greatness of soul, a strong 
desire of glory, a love of labour, attended with gentleness, 
modesty, temperance, and a perfect obediience to.the laws and 
disciplMie of Sparta, he would seem a- mere child to them. Ne- 
vertheless, his high birtb, his riches, the great families he was 
related to, and^the authority of his guardian ; all these things 
had conspired <tp make him exceedingly .vain and haughty. He 
was full of esteem for himself, and of contempt for all others. 
He was preparing to enter upon tlie administration of the pub-» 
lie aflFairs, and pi^omise^ himself no less than to eclipseentirely 
the glory of Pericles', and to attack the king of Persia even 

• Abbe Fra^ies justifies Socrates tti one of his disser tation»« Men* 
•fthe Academy of Belles Lcttres, torn. iv. p^ 37 «. 
tPI«C.iiiAkib. L 



Mpm his tliriiDe* Socrates SMii^iiuii ^joHag to moant tiie 
CQ^ra, m onher to ^ve the people some advice relatiDgto the 
|mbUc afl&drtydemonstrateff to liifli, bjr yarkwqueations, and 
%K AlcihiadeB^a]iflfwers,1lmt4ieiftiquite>^oia»^ of the affairs 
about which he is going to speak, as he had never studied them 
Uflaself ) nor 'been informed •!& theon bf crtlMrs. Ater making 
Ak&iadesconfiiss'this, he paints, in the strongest cbloars, the 
Jibsurdity of his conduct, and makes fain fidfy tenable of it* 
What, says Socrates, iirould Ainefitris*^e mother of Artax- 
^Bxes, who tiien«rei^ed in Persia, say,- were she to hear, that 
there is a man now m Athens who is mediteitio|^ war against 
lier son^ and even intends to dethrcme hint ^ She doubtless 
iprould suppose liim to be some veteran euhefal,. a maffi of in- 
lorepid ccmrage^ df great wisdom, and the m6st vC<»iisuiD«iate 
experience : thatte is able to raise amigfaty attmy, cuidinarch 
it wherever he pleases ; and at the same time that ^be has 
long before taken the proper measures for putting so vaat a 
design in execution* But were she to hear thsit there are none 
of these circumstances, and that the person in question is not 
20 years old ; that he is utterly ignorant of public aflbirs ; has 
not the least knowledge of war, and no credit with the citi- 
zens or the alhes ; would it be posnble for her to refrain from 
4an|^ing at the folly and extravagance of such-an enterprise? 
Tbisneverth^ess, says Socrates, direodng himself to Alcibia- 
des, is your picture ; and unhappUj resembles most of those 
who thrust themselves into the public en^loyments. Socrates 
kowever jexcepts Pericles on this occasion ; -bi^ solid ttierit and 
exalted reputation being acquired by hb close study, during> 
long course of years, of eveiy thing capable of forming hk 
mind, and of qualifying him for p«±>}ic employments* Alci> 
biades could not deny that this was his case | he was ashamed 
of his conduct, and blushing to see himself so void of merit, he 
•asks how he must act for the attainment of it. Socrates being 
aanwilHng to discourage his pupil, teHs him, -that as he is so 
young, these evils might be remedied ; and afterwards conti- 
nually gave hiin the wiseilt counsels. He had etitire leisure to 
improve from them ; as upwards of 20 years passed between 
'this conversation and his engaging in public afi^irs. 

Alcibiades was of a convertible genius,, that would take any 
jn'.prcs£ion which the difference of times and circumstances 
m\^/hx. require, still veering either to good' or evil, with the 
same facility and ardour, and shi^ng tdmost in an instaiit 
from one extreme to its. opposite ; so that pe^le appHed to 
him what Home? observes of the land of Ej^t^ ^ l^t it 
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pc^oduco^great niiiiibet of very esccell^tit medidhaldfogi^ 
a,nd at the saxttetime as many poisons." * It*iti%ht be sS^ 
f .AJlcabiades, that he was not one single tnan, but, ifeoboM 
.11 expression might be used, a compound of several men ; et^ 
\\cx serious or -gay ; austere or afikble ; an imperious master, 
)r a grcHreUing slave; a friend to virtue and the virtuous, or 
i.l>anaoaed to vice and vicious 'men; capable of nupponing the 
most painful fiitiguesand toik, or inaa^tably desirlous of ro» 
uptuous delights. 

i- His irregularities and^iissfdute conduct were beitonto the 

alk of the whole nity ; and AUsibiades' would- rery willingly 

kia.ve put a stop to these vep^fts^tmt without <»haii^iAgU^ 

course of life, as appears from a saying of his. He had a very 

l\a.nck!Onie dog, of a prodigiduswze, which had cost Mm 70 

tnitiae f , or 350() French livres. By this we find that a fond^ 

nesa lor dogs was of great antiqmty* Aldbiades caused his 

tail, Wiiich was the greatest beauty he had about him, . to be 

cut Oiffl His friends censured him >very much on that account, 

and aaiid, that the wiioleci^yhlttinied him^vefymHch ibrspoiW 

ing tike be^iuty of sa handsome a creature. '^ l^is is tlie^'vsr^ 

^« tliiag I want,'' replied Ateibiades with a smile ; <« t wotiUt 

^ liavcr the Afthenians^isconvse about what I have done Com^ 

«^ dogy that.tfa^*^ may mot ^tertain theittselves with 8a]f9&g 

«' worse ihingi of me;*' * » • 

II Aas^ng the various passiona that were discovered in hhri, 

the strongest and most prevailing was a haughty tnrn of triibd^ 

wHich would force all things to submit to it, and could* n<^ 

bear ia superior j or even an equal. Although his bitth and 

aQCommon talents (smoothed the Hf^y to Iris attaining the li^gl^ 

est eroploymeatsrin tiie republic, theref was nothing howeve^ 

tx> whi^ lie was so fuiid of owing the credit and authority Ite 

wanted to gaid over the people, as to the fofroe of his ekfqumic^, 

and the persttasive grace of his orations. To this his intimacy 

vrith tioerates might be of great 6ervi<3e. 

K Alc&iiades, with sudi a cast of mind as we have her^ de- 
aci-ibed, was not bom for repose, ami had set every engine at 
work lotc&verse the treaty hKfeidy concluded between th^ two 

*.l2ii»ii'vishon«iaem>«sc«mattnUt sd BOS. Juvenal. (- 
. tVhiuiii Ak^. p.i9|. 

% rt.boiit i4oi. MiBfliog. Tht Attic miaa was wasth XOD desdiiM, 
spdthf drachm l«opeae«»Fr€ni;hmoae7. . • .- 

||T» <^iA9Viia«r, %m ^••.<j»#KiirfiiT»». PWt- »« Akibp. 195, v^ 

1 A. M. SJ«4. Aac. J. >C. 4aO. Tkac|wL L v. ^ ^^^z^iti 
Plut. in Alcib. p. 1971 X?^. 
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States ; but not succeeding hi his attempt, he endeaToai«d to 
prevent its taking effect. He was disgusted at the Lacedx- 
anonians, because they directed themselYes only to Kl<^aa, of 
whom they had a very high opinion ; and /on the contrary 
seemed to take no manner of notice of him, though his ances- 
tors had enjoyed the rights of hoi^tality among them. 

The first thing he did to in£ringe the peace was ^s i Hav- 
ing been informed that the people of Argos only wanted an 
opportunity to break with the Spartans, whom they equally 
hated and feared, he Ottered them secretly with the hopes 
that the Athenians would succour them, by suggesting to 
jtibem that they were ready to break a peace which was no 
way advantageous to them* ' 

And indeed the Lacedaemonians were not very carefol to 
x)bserve the several conditions of it reli^ously, having conclud- 
ed an alliance with the Boeotians, in direct opposition to the 
design and tenor <A. the trea^ ; and having surrendered up the 
loft of Panacton to the Atlienians, not forttfiecl, and in the 
condition it was in at the concluding of the treaty, a& they had 
stipulated to do, but quite dismantled. ' Alciluadn^ observine 
the Athenians to be extremely exaqierated at Uiis breach of 
^ith, did his utmost to widoi the (fimrence ; and talusg this 
^opportunity to embarrass Nicias, he made him odious to the 
people, by causing them to entertain a suspicion of lus being 
too strongly attached to the Lacedaemonians ; and l^ charging 
him with crimes which were not altogether improbable, 
t'lpugh they were absolutely false. 

Thisnew.attack quite disconcerted Nicias; buthappOyfor 
him there arrived at that very instant ambassadont nrona JL.a. 
cedaemonia, who were invested with fiidlxxywers to put an end 
to all the divisions* Being introduced into the council or se- 
nate, they set forth their complaints, and made their demands, 
whidi every oneof the members thou^t very just and reason- 
able. The people were to give them audience the next day, 
Alcibiadesj who was afraid tliey would succeed with them, 
used his utmostendeavours to engage the ambassadorsin a con- 
ference with him. He r^resented to them, that the council 
idways behaved with the utmost moderation and humanity to- 
wards those, who addressed them ; but that the peofde were 
]>aiighty and extravagant in their pretensions; that should the 
.aaibaasadors mention &11 powers, they the people would not 
fsol to take advantage of t|iis circumstance, and oblige them to 
agree to whatever they should take into their heads to ask. 
H^^conduded with assuring ^m, that he would assist ^em 
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nrithall his credit, in oitie^to gfetPylus rettoititotlieinf 
o px*evait the altiance with the people of Atgoi, and to gel 
hat -with them renewed ; and he confirmed all these promisei 
^ith. an oath* The ambassadors were extremely welfpleased 
irith tills conference, and greatly admired the profound poli- 
cy and vast abilities of Alcibiades, whom they looked upotf 
IS an extraordinary man ; and indeed they were not mistakes 
n their conjecture. > 

On the morrow, the people being assembled, the ambassa.* 
lors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them, in the mildest 
erxns,the subject of their embassy, and the purport of the 
jowers with which they were invested. They immediately 
inswered that they were come to propose an accommodation, 
rat were not empowered to conclude anything* lliese words 
were no sooner spoke, bat Alcibiades exclaims against them $ 
leclares them to be treacherous knaves ; caUa upon the coan* 
:il as witness to the speech they had made the night before ; 
md desires the people not to believe or hear men who so im« ^ 
pudently advanced falsehoods, and ^ke and prevaricated so 
unaccountably, as to say one thing one day, and the ver]^ re- 
verse the next. 

Words could never express the surprise and confusion with 
which the ambassadors were seized, who, gaasing wildly on 
one another, could not believe either their eyes or ears. ICi- 
cias, who did not know the treacheixMis stratagem of Alcibi- 
ades, could not conceive the modve of this change, and tor- 
tured his brain to no purpose to find out the reason of it* The 
people were that moment going to send for the ambassadors 
of Argos, in order to conclude the league with them ; when 
a great easthquake came to the assistance of Nicias, and broki^ 
up the assembly. It was with the utmost difficulty he prevail- 
ed so far, in that of next day, as to have a stop put to the 
proceedings, till sudi time as ambassadors should be sent to 
L^cedaemon. Nicias was appointed to head them ; but they 
returned without having done the least good. The Athenians 
then repented very much their having delivered up, at his per- 
suasion, the prisoners they had taken in the island, and who 
were related to the greatest families in Sparta. However, 
though the people were highly exasperated at Nicias, they did 
not proceed to any excesses against him, but only appointed 
Alcibiades their general ; made a league with the inhad)itants 
of Mantinea and Elis, who had quitted the party of the La- 
cedxmonians, in which the Argives were included, and sent 
troops to Pylus, to lay waste Laconia: la tMs manner they 
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a^aiii ittTdl««dtthf BMcAi^es » the wior whibth tfaajr were m kte- 

;, '* Phitarcht. after relating: ^e inlrisue of Alciluades,adds, 
<^ }<Io one own approYe the me^faods he empkyed to succeed 
^f in hU dedgn } however it Nn^e a master-stroke to disuoite 
<i and fhake Blmoet every part of Peloponneaus in this masner, 
(^ and ^atM up in cme day lo many enemies against the U- 
<^ cedemonians." In my opinion ihis is too soft a oensort 
of so knavish and perfidious an action, which, how successful 
8oever.it might have l^een, was'inotwithstanding horrid in it- 
self, and of a nature never to be sufki^tty detested* 
> t There wae in A.tjlien% a ciltisen, Hyp^^^^^ ^ o^°^t 
^ very wicked, maai^ whom the comic poets generally made 
IhtfDbject of their rai^ry and invectives* He was hardened 
ki-evil, and become insensible to infunyt 1^ renounciBg aU 
sentiments of honour^ which could only be the efiect of a soul 
abandoned entirely to vice. Hyperboluswafr not. agreeable to 
any one ; and yet the people made use of him to hunible te 
in high Stations, and involve them in difficulties. Two cid- 
zens^ Nicias and Alcibiadesy engrossed at that time ail the 
authority in Athens. The dissolute life of the. latter shocked 
the Athenians^ who besides dreaded his audacity and haugh- 
tiness* On the other side, Kicias, by always opposingt with- 
out the least reserve^ their unjust; desires, and by obBgiag 
them to take the most useful measures, was become very odi- 
ous to them. One would have imngined, that as the p»ple 
were thus alienated from both, they would not have failed to 
put the ostracism in force against one of tibem. Of the 
two parties- which prevailed at (hat time in the city, one, 
which consisted of the young men who were eager for war,i 
the other of the old men, who were desiroos. for peace ; ths 
former endeavoured to procure the banishment of Kieias, and 
the latter of Alcibiades. Hyperfocdus, whose only merit was 
his impudence, in hopes of succeeding wl^chsoevor of tbem 
^ould be removed, declared openly agaimt them, and wa« 
eternally exasperating the people against both. However, tb(^ 
two £Eiction»being afterwards reconciled, he himself was !»' 
Dished by, and put an end to the ostracism, which seemed to 
have been demeaned in being employed against a mao of ^ 
base a character ; for hitherto there was a kind ofhosourani 
dignity annexed to this, punistunent. Hyperbohii was thef«* 

* la Alcih. p. T^t, 

t Phit. in Alcih*p» 196, 197. In Nic. p. 530» 531 
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-fore the last who was senteiK^ed by the ostracism ; as Hippar- 
clius, a near relation of Pisistratus the tyrant, had been th« 
j&i*st« 



SECTION V. 

A2.CIBIADES ENGAGES THE ATHENIANS IN THE WAH 
OF SICILY. 

SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 

I PASS over several inconsiderable events*, to hasten to^the 
relation of that of the j^reatest importance, die expedition of 
the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were especially excit- 
ed by Alcibiades« This b the 16th year of the Peloponnesian 
-war. 

t Alcibiades had gained a sarprising ascendant over the 
minds of the people, though they were perfectly well ac- 
quainted with his character. For his great qualities were 
united with still greater vices, which he did not take the least 
pains to conceal. He passed his life in such an excess of lux* 
ury and voluptuousness as was a scandal to that city. No- 
thing was seen in his house but festivals, rejoicings, and par- 
ties of pleasure and debauchery. He showed very little regard 
to the customs of his country, and less to jreligion and the 
gods. All persons of sense and judgment, besides the strong 
aversion they had for his irregularities, dreaded exceedingly^ 
the consequences of his audacity, profusion, and utter con- 
tempt of the laws, which they considered as so many steps b^ 
which Alcibiades wonld rise to tyrannical power* 

Aristoplianes, in one of his comedies :(• shows admirably 
well, in a single verse, the disposition of the people with regard 
to him : " They hate Alcibiades," says he, " and yet cannot 
^^ do without him." And indeed the prodigious sums hft 
squandered on the people ; the pompous games and shows he 
exhibited to please them ; the magnificent and almost incre- 
dible presents which he made the city ; the grace and beauty 
of his whole person ; his eloquence, his bodily strength, joined 
to his courage and experience : in a word, this assemblage of 
great qualities made the Athenians wink at his faults, and bear 
them patiently, always endeavouring to lessen and screen them 
under soft and favourable names ; £r they called them sportSf 

)* A. M. 3588. Ant. T-C.4T6. Thucyd.l. vUi. p*3JO^40f« 
t Plut. in Alcib. p. 198—^00. In Nic. p* 53I. 
% The Frogs, ad 5. 6ccne 4* 
Vol. 111. U 
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Timon the man-hater, morose and savage as he was, fiujor 
-ed a better judgment of this^ con.duct of Alcibiades. Meeting 
him one da^ as he was coming out of the assembly, yastly 
pleased at his having been gratifiedvin all his demands, and to 
j^ee the ^.eate^t honours, p£^d.him by the peopleiagsneral, 
who were attending him iji.crQwd;».to his house ; so £r trom 
shunning him as he did all other men, on the contrary he ran 
to meet him, and stretching out his hand- to h]ii> in a friendly 
w;ay ; '* Courage, my son," sayshe^ ^' thou dost right ii) puah- 
*< ing thy fortune, for thy advancement will be. the ruiii of all 
" these people," The war of Sidly will show. thatTimca 
wasnotmistakeo» 

The Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had ineditated 
the conquest of Sicily. However that wise gvid^ had always 
endeavoured to check this ambitious, apd wild pjcoject,. He 
used fi«quently to inculcate to them, that by living in pe^ce, 
by supposing dieir fleet, by contenting. themselves with the 
conquests they had already gainedt and by notengaginginha^ 
siardous enterprises, they would raise their city to a fi^rishing 
condition, and be always superior to their enemies* The autho- 
rity he had at that time over the people, though it kept them 
from invading Sicily, could not suppress the desire they h^dto 
conquer it, and their eyes were continually upon that island. 
* Some time after Pericles'^ death, the Leontine^ being invad- 
ed by the Syracusans, had seat, a deputation to Athens to de- 
mand aid. They were originally of ChaJcis, an Athenian co- 
lony. The chief of the deputies was Gorgias, a famous rhe^ 
torician, who was reputed the most eloquent man of his time. 
*His elegant and florid diction, heightened by shining figures 
which he first employed, charmed the Athenians, who were 
prodigiously aifected with the beautties and gracestpf eloquence. 
Accordingly the alliance was concluded, and they sent ships 
to-.Rhegium to the aid of the Leontines. The yeaf. following 
they sent a greater number. Two years after they sent a new 
fleet, somctliing ^stronger than the former ; but the Sicilians 
having put an end to all their divisions, by the advice of 
Hermocrates, the fleet was sent back; and the Athenians, not 
being able to prevail with themselves to pardon their gene- 
rals for not conquering Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodorus, 
apd So[)hocles, into banishment ; and sentenced the third, 

* Diodt 1. xii. p. 99. 
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Surymedon^ to pay a heavy fine ; tlieir prosperity having 
t>linded them to 59 prodigious a degree, that they were per-, 
suaded no pbwer was able to resist them. They made seve? 
iral attenopts afterwards ; and npon pretence of sending from 
<:imeto tiknearms and soldiers to such cities as ^ere tiftjustly 
-treated or oppressed by the Syracusaris, they by thai means 
"were preparing to invade them with a greater force* 

But the person who most inflamed this ardour was Alcibia- . 
<Je85 by his feeding the people with splendid hopes^ with which 
lie himself was ever filled, or rather ifttoxicated. He wafe eve- 
ry night in his dreams taking Carthage, stibduing Africa 9 
crossing from thence into Italy, and ppsse^ng himself of all 
Peloponnesus,; looking upon Sicily not a9 the scope aftd end of 
this war, but as the beginning and the first step of the ex* 
ploits he rev^slyed in his mind* All the citizens favoured his 
views, and, without inquiring seriously into matters, 'were en* 
chanted with the mighty hoi>es he ^ve them. This expedi*. 
ticm was^the ooly topic of all conversations. The young me», 
in the places where the public exercises were performed^ and 
^e old men in their shops and elsewhere, were eni|>loyed ia 
ms^iiig but in drawing the plan of Sicily ; in discour&Sng od 
the nature and quality, of the sea witli which it is surrounded •; 
on its good haAours, and flat $hores towards AMca : for 
these people, infatuated by the speeches of Alcibiadeis, were, 
like him, persuaded that they should make Sicily only their 
place of arms atid their ai-senal, from whence they should 
sdt out for the conquest of Carthage, and make themselves, 
masters of all Africa and the sea, as far as the pillars of 
Hercules. 

* It is related, that tieither Socrates nor Methon the astro* 
nomer believed that this enterprise would be successful ; the 
former being inspired, as he insinuated, by his familiar spirit, - 
who always warned him of the evils with which he was threat- 
ened ; and the other, directed by his reason and good sense, 
which, pointing out what he had to apprehend in respect to 
the future, induced him to act tlie madman on this occasion^ 
and to demand, in consideration of the unhappy condition to 
which he was reduced, that the Athenians would not force 
away ifes son, and would dispense with his tarrying aitiis. 

* Plut. in Alcib. p. 199. In Kic. p, 532. 
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SECTION VL 

ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL PEOPLE WHO INHABITED 
SICILY. 

Before I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, it will 
not be improper to give a plan of the country, and c^ the na- 
tions who inhabited it. Thiicydides begins in the same manner. 

*It was first inhabited by the Lesti^^gobes and the Cyclops, 
of whom we do not know any particulars, except what we are 
told by the poets. The most ancient, after these, were the 
Sicani, who called themselves the original inhabitants of thit 
country, though they are thought to have come into it from 
the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, called Sicanus, whose 
same they gave to the island, which before was called Trina- 
cria : these people were afterwards confined to the western 
part of the island. Some Trojans, after the burning of their 
dty, came and settled near them, and built Erix andf Egesta, 
who all assumed the name of Elymaei, and were afterwards 
joined by some inhabitants of Phocis, at their return from tha 
siege of Troy. Those who are properly called Sicilians came 
from Italy in very great numbers, and having gained a consi« 
derable victory over the Sicani, confine^ them to a corner of 
their island, about 300 years before. the arrival of the Greeks; 
and in Thucydides?«tlme they still inhabited the middle part 
of the island and the noi*thern coast. From them the island 
was called Sicily. The Phoenicians also spread themselves 
along the coast, and in the little islands which border upon 
it, for the convenience of trade ; but after the Greeks began 
to settle there, they retired into the country of tlie Elymsi, 
in order to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned the rest. It 
was in this manner the barbarians first settled in Sicily. 

I With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who crossed 
into Sicily .were the Chalcidians of Eubsa, under Theocles, 
who founded Naxos. The year after, which, according to 
Dionysius HalicaTnassus,was the third of the 17th Ol3nnpiad, 
Archias the Corinthian laid the foundation of Syracuse. Seven 
years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontium and Catana, 
after having drove out the inhabitants of the country, who were 
Sicilians. Other Greeks, who came from Megara, a\ity of 
Achaia, about the same tirae,founded Megara, called Hyblaea, 
or barely Hybla, from Hyblon a Sicilian king, by whose per- 

•Thucyd. 1. vi.p. 410— 4r3. 

t It is called S«gcsti by the Romani. 

f A.M.3S94. Ant.J. C 710. 
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mlssioit they settled in his dominions. II is Afcll known that 
tlie Hyblaean honey was very famous amorj;:^ the ancients. 
An hundred years after, the inhabitants? cff'tiiat city built Se-s^ 
llnunta. Zancle, called afterwards Messana or Messcne by 
Anaxilas tyrant of Khegium^ who was bf TViegsene, a fcity of 
Peloponnesus, hid several founders, and at difierent periods; 
The Zlanclians built the city of iHiinera; the Syracusans built 
Acre, Cesmene, and Camatina. These are most of the na. 
tions, whether Greeks or barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 



SECTION VII. 

7H£ ^EOFLE OF EGESTA IMPLORE AIB OF THE ATH1^« 
NIANS. 

Athens * was in the disposition above related, when ambas. 
sadors were sent from the people of Egcsta, who, in quality 
of their allies, came to implore their aid against the inhabit 
taiits of Selinunta, who were assisted by the Syracusans. It 
"W^as the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. They repre- 
sented, among other things, that should tV.ey be abaiidoncd, 
the Syracusans, after seizing their city, as they had done that 
of Leontium, would possess themselves of aU Sicily, and not 
fail to aid the Peloponnesian s, who were their founders ; and 
that they might put them to as little charge as possible^ they 
offered to pay the troops that should be sent to succour them. 
'I'he Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity to 
declare themselves, sent deputies to Egesta to inquire into 
the state of affairs, ana to see whether there was money e<* 
iiough in the treasury to defray the expence of so great a war. 
The inhabitants of that city had been so artful as to borrow 
from the neighbouring nations a great number of gold and siU 
ver vases, worth an immense sum of money ; and of these 
they made a show when the Athenians arrived, f Tiie de^ 
puties returned with those of Egesta, who carried 60 talents 
m ingots, as a month's pay for the galleys which they de^ 
nianded, and a promise of larger sums, which they said were 
ready both in the public treasuiy and in the templesr The 
peeple, struck with these fair a])pearaHces, the truth of which 
they did not give themselves the leisure to examine, and se- 
duced by the advantageous reports which their deputies made^ 

• A. M. J588. Aot. J. C. 416. Thucy4< 1. w. p. 413—415. X%- 
od. 1. xii. p. 129, 130. Plut. in Afcib. p. aoo. In Nic. p. sz^* ^ 

t A» M. 3385>» Aftt. J» C MS- 
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in the view of pleasing them^ immediately granted the E^es- 
tans their demand^ and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and La- 
machusy to commfmd the fleet, with full power not only to 
succour Egesta^ and restore the inhabitants of Leontiura to 
their city, but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily in such a 
manner as might best suit tlie interests of the republic. 

Nicias was apjpointed one of the generals, to his very great 
regret ; for, besides other motives which made him dread 
^at command, he shunned it, because Alcibiades was to be 
his colleague. But the Athenians promised thoms^ves gt^eat- 
er success from this war, should they not resigei the whole 
conduct olit to Aldbiades, but temper his^ardour and auda- 
city with the coolness and wisdom of Nici4s. 

*• Five days after, to hasten the execution of the decree, 
and make the necessary preparations, a second assembly was 
held. Kicias, who had had ume enough to reflect deliberate- 
iy on the affair proposed, and was still better convinced of 
the difficulties and dangers which would ensue from it, thought 
himself obliged to speak with some vehemence against a pro- 
ject, the consequences of which he foresaw might be very fa- 
tal to the republic. He said, " That it was surprising so ixn- 
" portantan afikir should have been determined the moment 
<* almost it was taken into deliberation : that, without wice 
" inquiring into matters, they had given xredit to what- 
** ever was told them by foreigners, who were very lavish of 
*< their promises, and'whose interest it was to offer mighty 
<* things, in order to extricate themselves fix)m their immi- 
** nent danger. After all, what advantage," says he^ *' can 
<* accrue from thence to the republic ? Have we so few ene- 
" mies at our doors, that we need go in search of others at a 
" distance from us ? Will you act wisely to hazard j^our pre- 
^< sent possessions, on the vain hopes of an uncertain ad van - 
" tage ? To meditate new conquests, before you have secur- 
•** ed your ancient ones ? To study 'nothing tnit the aggrandi- 
** zing of your state, and quite neglect your own safety ? Can 
^ you depend in any manner on a truce, which you yourselves 
*^ know is very precarious, which you are sensiUe has been 
« infringed more than once, and which the least defeat on 
" our side may suddenly change into an open war ? You are 
** not ignorant how the Laced smonians have always been, 
«* and still continue disposed with regard to us; They detest 
^ eur government as different from theirs ; it is with ^^ 

• Ihucyd^J. vi. p. 415—421. 
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' * and (iisdain they see us possessed of the empire of Greece ; 
^* they consider our glory as their shame and confuucm j 
^* and there is nothing they would not attempt to humble a 
^^ power which excites their jealousy, and Iseeps them per- 
** petually inr fear. These are our real enemies, and it is they 
*** weougjit to guard against. Will it be a proper time to 
••^ maice these reflections, when (after having divided our 
** troops, and our arms will be employed elsewhere, and un- 
'* able to resist them) we shall be attacked at once by all the 

* ' forces of Peloponnesus ? We do but just begin to breathe, af- 

* * ter the calamities in which war and the plague had plun- 
** ged lis ; and we are now going to plunge ourselves into 
** gireater danger. If we are ambitious of carrying our arms 
** into distant countries, would it not be more expedient to 
^' inarch and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other nations 
*' vrho are still wavering and unfixed in their allegiance, than 
** to fly to the succour of the. inhabitants of Egesta, about 
** whose welfare we ought to be very indifferent ? And will it 
** suit our interest to attempt to revenge their injuries, at a 
*< time that we do not discover the least resentment for those 
*' we ourselves receive ? Let us leave the Sicilians to them« 
" selves, and not engage in their quarrels, which it is their 
** business to decide. As the inhabitants of Egesta undertook 
" the war without us, letihem extricate themselves fpote it as 
*' well as they can. Should ^y of our generals advise you to 
«' this enterprise, from an ambitious or self-interect^i view ; 
«* merely to make a vain parade of his splendid equipages, or 
** to raise money to support his extravagance ; be not guilty 
«' of so much imprudence as to sacrifice the interest of the re* 
<* public to his, or permit him to involve it in the same ruin 
<* with himself. An enterprise of to much importance ought 
« not to be committed wholly to the conduct of a young 
*< man. Remember it is prudence, not prejudice'and passion, 
<* that gives success to affairs." Nicias concluded, with de- 
claring it his opinion, that it would be proper to deliberate 
again on the af£dr, in order to prevent the fatal consequences 
with which their taking rash resolutions might be attended* > 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enor- 
mous luxury was the object of his censure. And indeed he 
carried it to an incredible height, and lavished prodigious 
sums of money on horses, equipages, and moveables ; not to 
mention the delicacy and sumptuousness of his table. He dis- 
puted ihe prize at the Olympic games with seven sets of cha- 
riot horses, which no private man had ever done before him ; 
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Artd he was crowfted more than Nwieeon that occasion* Ex- 
traordinaiy t^^ources wef c necessary for supporting such hix- 
ury ; and as avarice often serves as a resource to ambition, 
there were some grbunds to believe that Alcibiades was no 
less solicitous for conquering Stciiy and Carthage, which he 
pretended to possess afterwards as his own, to enrich his fa- 
ftkSty^ than to render it glorious. It is natural to suppose that 
AlcftnadeS did not let this speech of Nicias go unanswered. 
" This," «ays Alcibiades, " is not the first tftne that merif 
^ has extited jealousy, and glory been made the object of en- 
•* vy . That very thing "which is imputed to me for a crime, \sy 
« I will pi^esume to say it, the honour of my country, and ought 
** to gain me applAusc. The splendour in which l live ; the 
" great sums lexpend, particularly in the public assemblies ; 
•* besides their being just and lawful, at the same titne give fo- 
** reighe^s a greater idea of the glory of Athens, and show 
*' that it IS not in such want of money aS our enemies imagine. 
***Blit this is not our present business. Let the world form a 
•* judgment of me, not fronv passion and prejudice, but from 
" my actions. Was it an inconsiderable service I did the re- 
** public, in bringing over in one day to its alliance the peo- 
«» pie of Elis, of Mantinea, and of Argos, that is the chief 
** strength of Peloponnesus ? Make use, therefore, to aggran- 
** dize your empire of Alcibiades's youth and follV, since hU 
*« enemies give it that name, as well as of the wisdom andex- 
" perienie of l^iclaS ; and do not repent from vain and idle 
** fears, yotrr engaging in an eiiterpriseptiblicly resolved upon, 
" and which may redound infinitely both to your glory and 
•* advantage. The cities of Sicily, weary of the unjust and 
** cruel government of their princes, arid still more of the ty- 
** rannical authority which Syracuse exercises over them, 
« wait only for a favourable Opportunity to declal*e themselves, 
" and are ready to c^n their gates to whomsoever shall offer 
*< to take off the yoke under which they have so long groan- 
" ed. Thbugh the citizens of Egesta, in quality of your allies, 
•* shotild not have a rnght to your prbtection, yet the glwy of 
«' Athens ought to engage yoti to support them. Republici 
•< aggi'andize themselves by succouring the oppressed, and not 
" by living inactive. In the pi^sent state of your affairs, the 
" only way to dispirit your enemies, and show that yon ar* 
^«^not afraid of theni, will be, to harass one nation, to check 
♦* the progress of an<?ther, to keep them all employed, and 
♦• carry Your arras hito distant countries. Athens was not 
*' formed for case ; antti* was not by inactivity that your ate* 
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" cestors rahfed it to thfe height in which we now see it. For 

^' the rest, what hazards will you run by engaging in the en» 

" terprise in question \ If it should be crowned with success^ 

'' yon will then possess yourselves of all Greece ; and should 

"it not^ answer your expectations, your fleet will give you an 

*•' opportunity of retiring whenever you please. The Lace* 

^' dsemonians, indeed, may make an incursion into our coons- 

" try, but, besides that it would not be in our power to pre* 

'^ vent it, though we should not invade Sicily , we still shaB 

*' preserve the empire of the sea in spite of them ; a circum- 

** stance which makes our enemies entirely despair <tf ever 

**• bemg able to conquer us. Be not therefore biassed by Ni- 

*' class's reasons. The only tendency of them is to sow the- 

'•^ seeds of discord between the young and thec^d men, who 

'' can do nothing without one another, since it is wisdom and 

«t courage, counsel and execution, that give success to all en* 

'' terprises ; and this* in which we are going to embark, can- ~ 

" not but turn to your advantage." 

* The Athenians flattered and pleased with Alcibiades't 
speech persisted in their firit opinion. Kicias, on the other 
side, did not jdepart from his \ but at the same time did not 
dare to oppose Alcibiades any farther. Nicias was naturally 
of a soft and timid disposition. He was not, like Pericles^ 
master of that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a 
torrent, bears down all things in its way. And indeed thi» 
latter, on severaloccasions and at several times, had never fail* 
cd to checjt the wild starts of the populace, who even then 
meditated the expedition into Sicily, because he was always 
inflexible, and never slackened the reins of that authority and 
kind of sovereignty which he had acquired over the people ;• 
whereas t Nicias, both by acting and speaking in an easy 
gentle manner, so far from winning over the people, suffered 
himself to be forcibly and involuntarily carried away ; and ac- 
cordingly he at last yielded to the people, and accepted the 
command in a war which he plainly foresaw wovdd be attends 
ed with the most fatal consequences. . 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent treatise, where, 
speaking of the qualities requisite in a statesman, he showB 
how very necessary ek)quence and inflexible constancy and 
perseverance are to him. 

* Pint, in pnec. de g«r. rep. p. 8oa. 
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'KiciftS) not daring to oppose Alcibiades ^y longer openly, 
endeavoured to do it indirectly, by starting a gre&t nnnjjer of 
difficoltieB, drawn especially from the great ^expence of this 
expedition* He declared, that since they were resdv^upcai 
war, they ought to carry it on in such a mann^as laigh suit 
the exalteQ reputation to which Ath^is had attained ; that a 
Aeet was not sufficient' to oppose so formidable a power as that 
oftheSyracusans and their allies; that they must raise aa 
ttrm^', composed c^ good horse and foot, if they desired to act 
in a manner worthy of so grand a de^gn ; that besides their 
fleet, which was to make them masters at sea, they must have 
a great number of transports to carry provisions perpetually to 
the army, which otherwise could not possibly subsist in an eoe- 
my^ coimtry ; that they must carry yast sums of money with 
&em, without waiting for that promised them by the citizens 
ef Egesta, who perhaps were ready in words only, and^ery 
probably might break their promise ; that they ought to 
weigh and examine the disparity there was between tJiemselves 
and ^»eir enemies ^ith regard to the conveniences and wants 
of tile -army, the Syracusans being in their own country, in 
ikm midst of po<«^erfQl allies, diq;>osed by inclination) a& wdiaa 
c^if^^d by interest, to assist them with men, arms, hors^, and 
promions ; whereas the Athenians would carry on the' war in 
a rcteote country, possessed by their enemies, where, in the 
winter, news could not be brought them in less than four 
montbstfme; a country where all things would oppose the 
Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force of arms ; 
that it would reflect the greatest ignominy on the Athenians, 
Should ^ley be forced to abandon &keir enterprise, and there- 
by become the scorn and contempk of their enemies, by their 
neglecting to ta^e all the precautions which so important a 
design required ; that as for himself^ he was determined not 
to go, unless he was provided with all things necessary for 
the expedition, because the safetyof the whole army depended 
en that circumstance ; and that he would not rely on the ca- 
price or the precarious. engagements of the allies. 

* Kickes had iBattered hmaelf that this q>eech woold cool 
^e ardour ^ the people, whereas it only inflamed it the more. 
]bn«iediat^]y the generals had full powers given them to raise 
as. many troops and fit out as many galleys as they should 
judge necessary ; and the levies were accordingly carried on 
in Athens and oUier places with inexpressii^e activity. 

* Diod. 1, xiii. p. 134. 
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SECTION VIII. 

THZ- ATHENIANS PRKPARE TO SET SAIL, 8cC. &C. 

^VKEN all things were ready for their rleparture*, and they 
v^ere preparii^g to. sail, there happened several bad omens, 
v'hich filled the miiids,of the people with trouble and disquic« 
ude. The f women were at that time celebrating the festival 
>f Adonis, during which the whole city was in mourning, and 
uU of images rcpnesepting dead persons and funeral proces- 
ions ; and every part echoed with the cries and groans of the 
vonaen,. who jEbllowed those statues with lamentations of that 
And', whence it was feared, that this gay and magnificent 
Lrmament would soon lose all its splendour, and| wither 
. w ay liJte a flo w^r , 

XUe. general affliction was increased by anotlier accident. 
The statues of Mercury, which stoal at the entrance of pri- 
vate bou$es>an0 temples,, were all mutils^ted in one night, and 
)iii*tiGularly in the face ; and although a great reward was 
iromised'to any peirsoa who should discover the authors of sq 
tiidaciou^a crime, no one was accused. The citizens could not 
orhear considering this uncommon event, not only as an un- 
ucky omen, but as a contrivance of somc^ factious men, who 
larbour^Kl very ill de&igns. Some young people had already 
xen accused of committing much the like crime in the midst 
:>f their cups, and particularly of having wantonly minucked the 
:eremonies^nd mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, witli Alcibi- 
ides, who represented thehigh-prie$t, at their head ||. It high- 
ly concerns all those in exalted stations to be extremely care- 
ful of every step they take, and not to give the least opportu- 
lity to the mostmveterate malice to censure them* Tliey ought 
to call to mind, says Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are 
apon their conduct, and that they are .ever- eagle-eyed on these 
occasions ; that not only their Qutward actions pass, the most 
severe scrutiny, but that they penetrate to their moat private 

♦ A. M, 3539. Ant. J. C. 415. Thttcy*. 1. vl. p.^ai. Plut. in 
A]cib» p. aoo, 20I. 

t Thi9.»uperstitiou9 rite had eitcndcd even to God's people. ''And 
'* behold, there sat women weeping for Tamuz/' Ezek. viii. 14« 
N. B. The I-.atin version of the Bible, which Mr. Rollin follows, says, 
** weeping for Adonis," 'which is the same as Tamus, the Hebrews 
calling Adonis by that name. 

\ The historian alUides to the plants and flowers that were carri- 
ed in that ceremony, and which west by the name of Adonis's gardens.^ 

I Plut* in prxc. de rep. p. Soo. 
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apartments, and there take the strictest notice of their dis- 
courses, their Aversions, and the most secret tilings tr^msact- 
cd by them. It was this dread of the piercing eye of the peo- 
pie, that kept Themistocles and Pericles perpetually on their 
guard« and obliged them to refrain from most of those plea- 
sures m which others indulged themselves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay him* 
■elf under any restraints ; and accordingly, as his character was 
80 well known, people were persuaded he very probably had 
been concerned in what had happened. His luxury, liberti- 
nism, and irreligion gave an air of probability to tills charge, 
and the accuser was not afi'aid of telling his name. This at- 
tack staggered the constancy and resolution of Alcibiades ; but 
hearing the soldiers and sailors declare that they were induced 
to engage in this expedition by no other motive but their af- 
fection tor Alcibiades, and that, should the least injury be 
done him, they would all leave the service, he took heart, 
and appeared at his trial on the day appointed for that purpose. 
His enemies, upon pretence that it was necessary for the fleet 
to set sail, got the judgment superseded. It wa^ to no purpose 
for Alcibiades to insist upon being tried, in case he was gmlty, 
and not be ruined in his absence, and to represent, that it 
would be the most shocking and barbarous injustice to oblige 
him to .embark for so important an expedition, without first 
making due inquiry into the accusations and horrid slanders 
which were cast upon him, the bare thoughts of which would 
kieep him in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, none of 
these remonstrances proved effectual, and the fleet was order- 
ed to set out. 

* They accordingly prepared to set saU, after having ap- 
pointed Corcyra the rendezvous for most of the allies, and 
such ships as were to carry the provisions, &c» All the citi- 
. zens, as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day-break to 
the port of Pyrxus. The former attended their children, re- 
lations, friiends, or companions, with a joy overcast with a little 
sorrow, upon their biddiiTg adieu to persons that were as dear 
to them as life, who were setting out on a far distant and very 
dangerous expedition, from which it was uncertain whether 
they ever would return, though they flattered themselves with 
the hopes that it would be successful. The foreigners carae 
thither to feed their eyes with a ught which was highly 
worthy their .curiosity ; for no single ^city in the world had 

• Thucyd. p. 430—432. Dioi. K xiVu p. 155. 



ever fitted out so gaUatit «r fleet; Those indeed Tvhich had 
been sent against Epidaurus and Potidsa, were as considerable 
withi if^fs^aatd H> ^ie4iu«ib^r of ^oldiecs liuid^hips ; but then 
they were not equipped .witbfSo mu/cii magnificence, neither 
was their voyage so long, nor their enterprise so important. 
Hexe 3re9c& .seen a land and .a naval army, .provided with the 
litmckst care,and at the expence of particular persons as well as 
of the }u;d>Iic, with all things necessary, oq account of the leng(h 
of the irqyage.ajod the duration of the war. The city furnish- 
ed^lOO^eoopt^ gaJIeys, tjiat is, 60 light ones, and 40 to trans- 
port the soldiers heavily armed. Every mariner received dai)y 
a. dra<duxii4^r ten penoe Freach, for his pay, exclusively of wh^t 
the captaiiia ^9f <ships |;ave the rowers * of the first bench* 
Add to t^us,. Xht pomp and magnificence that was display^ 
universally, every one striving to eclipse the rest, and eagh 
captain eadeavouniug to make his ship .the lightest^ and at the 
same time the gayest in the whole fleet. I shall not take np- 
tice of the choice of the soldiers and seamen, who were Uie 
flower .of the Athenians, nor of their emulation with rega^ 
to the beaqpty and neatness of their arms and equipage, ai^y« 
more than of their ofi&cers, who had laid out considerable sums 
purely to di^inguish themselves, and to giye foreigners ^n 
advatitageous idea of their persons and circumstances ; so th^t 
this sight had the air of a ibeurnament, in which the utmo,st 
magoincence is di^layed, rather than of a warlike expej^* 
tion. Jint the boldness and greatness of the design still e}c* 
seeded its expenoe and splendour. 

When the slups .were loaded, and the troops got on board, 
the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were oflered up fpr 
thesuccewof.the expecUtion ; gold and silver cups were fiilipg 
evpry^ ^where with wine, land the accustomed iibations were 
. pound out ; jthe peq>le whojlined the shore shouting at tjje 
same Jdva^ .and Ut'ung^ W ^^^^ Intends to heaven, to wish their 
feUow-tcitizens .^ good voyage and success. And now the 
h^mn. being sung,, a^d the ceremonies ended, the ships sail^ 
one after another out c^. the harbour, after which they strove 
to«utsHil one ^Miother, tiH the whole flaet met Bit IEpn?L, 
From thence it made .for Corcyra, where the ai*my <» .t)ke 
aUi^ jw^s Assembling with the rest of the fleet . 

« T^ wjue 4»Ued 3t^tM. They hsid josgcr mrt thsn the 
teit, snilconKqueDtly more tnmble iD|K>wiog* 
VoL^L X . 
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SECTION IX. 

STRACVSE IS ALAS^Mrl). tHE ATHKVIAH FLEET 
AB^XVEs IN SICILY. 

Advice * of this expedition coming to Syracuse from ali 
-quarters, it was thought so improbable that at first nobody 
would believe it But as it was niore and tnorc confirmed 
every day, the Syracusans began to think seriously of making 
the necessary preparations, and sent deputations to every 
part of the island, to ask assistance of some, and send suc- 
cours to others. They garrisoned all the castfei^^eW forts in 
the countiy, reviewed all the sojdiers and hojrs^^* .examined 
the arms in the magazines, and Settled and prtef>ai«daD tilings 
as if the enemy had been in their country* ' ' 

In the mean timfe the fleet sailed in three squadrons, eacli 
under the command of its particuIiElr general. It consisted of 
136 ships, 100 whereof bt*longed to Athens, and the rest to 
^ the allies. On board these ships were 5000 heavy armed sol- 
^diers, 2200 of whom were Athenian jcitizens,' viz. 1500 of 
those who had estates, and 700 1 who had none, but weree- 1 
qually citizens : the rest consisted of allies. With regard to 
the light infantry there were 80 archets of Crete, and 400of I 
other countries, 700 Rhodian sUngers, and' 120 exiles of Me- 
gara. There was but one company of horse, consisting of 5d 
troopers, who had embarked on board a vessel proper for 
transporting cavalry* Both the fleet and the land forces were 
afterwards increased considerably. Thirty vessels carried the 
provisions and cooks, with masons, carpenters, andthcirse- 
veral tools, the whole followed by 100 small vessels fer the 
sei'vice, exclusive of raerchant^ships, of which there ^cf^ 
great numbers. All this fleet had sailed together for Corcy- 
ra. Having met with but an indifferent reception from the 
people of Tarentum andl^ocris, they sailed with a favourable 
wind for Rhegium, where they mado some stay. The Athe- 
nians were very urgent with the iijhabitants of Rhegium fo 
succour those of Leon tium, who came originally froro Chaicis 
as well as themselves ; but these answered that they were de« 
termincd to stand neuter, and to imdertake nothing ^^ ® 
.concert with the rest of Italy. Here they debated on tje waj^' 
ner in which it was necessary to carry on the war, and wait* 

* Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 43*-~445« Diod.i.aii. p. Iji# U^ 
t Theie w«re called d-irts^ 
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dl for tlie t:bmiitg vbA of those ships that had been ' sent out to 
:fta,lLe discoveries of a proper place for landing, and to en- 
v&ix-e whether the citisens of Bgestk' had got their money rea— 
!y . Upon their return, they brought advice that they had but 
•O talent* in the treasury. ' • This Kicias liad foreseen, but no 
regard had been paid to his salutary counsels^ 

^ He did not ml the tnstaiit this news was brought to ex- 
>a.tjaite on the counsel he had given in Athens ;• to* show the 
v^rong step tliey had taken in engaging in this war, and to' 
impl^tluB&Ual consequences which might be expected* from 
t ; in aU which he acted very imprudently. It was extreme* 
y judicious in Nicias to oppose it in the beginning, and to set 
every engine at work, to crush if possible this ill-fated pro-* 
iect. B«l as it was resolved, and h^ himself had accepted of 
tl:^e command, he ought not to be perpetually-looking back- 
-^erardtiior to have repeated incessantly that this war had been 
undertaken in opposition to all the maxims of prudence, and 
by that ineans to cool the ardour of his two colleagues in the^ 
command^ to dispirit die soldiers, and bluiit that edge of coa-^ 
fidence and ai^dour, which assure the success of great enter- 
prises. The Athenians, on the contrary, ought to have ad- 
vanced boldly towards the enemy, should have attacked them 
-with vigoilr,' andlutve spread an universal terror, by a sud- 
den and unexpected descent. 

But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His opinion 
in the council of war was, that they should sail for Selinunta^ 
wliich had been the first occasion ofthis expedition, and rhen, 
if the citizens pf Egesta performed their pi-o.nise, and gave a 
month's pay to the army, to proceed forward, or otherwise 
to oblige them to furnish provisions for the 60 galleys they 
had demanded, and continue in that road till they should have 
concluded.a peace with the citizens of Selinunta, either by 
force oi arms, or some other way» He said, that they after- 
wards should return to Athens, «ft«r having thus made a pa- 
rade of their fiE>rces, and the assisfeanee they gave their allies, 
unless they should have an opportunity of making some at« 
tefnptin fevour of the JLeontines, or «f bringing over some 
city into their alliance. 

Alctbiades answered, tiiat it would be inglorious, after their 
sailing out with so noble. a fleet, to return witliout doing any 
thing ; and that they should first endeavour to conclude an al- 
Uance with the Greeks and barbarians, in order to divide 

* PluttinNic. p.532« 
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them fai dg Sy nt cttani^ apJ|irocif^tHMpr«u d trt\'B tfln» 
dies ; aad ofieciaBy to KBd adtpatsLdoKiff MnsiQa^ 

Dgli to luM ail tiie fleet. He dccbnd fiv^ier, that after 
seeing who wcfc thdr firiends and who thnr e u c nauv and 
strergthcniiig thctfuelvea by tiic aihiithm of a. aew cchaoFcc* 
■Kii^ tiKf i£a ihoold attadJL eitiier SefiBBat&or Syracale, ID 
case the one'diMld refbaetoconciDde apeaee^vitkBefsH^ajid 
tfie other not permit the Leonthies toictDTB.totiKir cift>% 

Lamadnw oAered a third opinicaiy whicfa pfsrisspa ims tbff 
BMMt pmdciit ; tiiat was, to sail Erectly fat Syracase, before 
id citizens bad time to recover frcan Uieir ampids c ^ or pre- 
pare in* their defence. He observed, that the suddenarmal 
oC an armed Ibrce always strikes the greatest ten«r ; and 
that when enemies are aUowed time ta'reflecft and makepre- 
perations, it also revires their courage;^ wfaeroa89.5riM&tiifip 
are suddenly attacked, and still in coefosion^ they avcgsDe- 
ndly overcome ; that as tfae^ weald be maateryof the cpen 
•ountry, they ahonldnot be m want of any thinly bht cm the 
contrary would oblige the Sicilians to^declare IbrtheBB ; that 
a€ last they should settle in Megara, which wis quite dsaert, 
and a near neighbour to Syracose,.asid there lay up their fleet 
in safety. However, bis counsel not bdng'lollowed, he agned 
to that of Alcibiades. According^ tiiey sailed for Sc3y, 
where Alcibiades took Cataha by supin-ise. 

SECTION X. 

ALCJtBIADES RKCALLEt}, .^C. 4^C. 

Tr I s wns the first and last exploit performol by Alcibiades 
in this expedition*, he being immediately recalled by the Athe- 
nians, in order to be tried upon the accusation agaifist him ; 
lor, from the departure of the ileet, his enemies, who had no 
regard to the wel&re oirthrir country, and who, upon the 
specious pretence of reUgioa). which is often made » cloak to 
cover the darkest designs meditated nothiiig but satiating their 
hatred and revenge 4 his enemies, 1 3ay, taking advantage of 
his absence, had proceeded in the affair with greater vigonr 
than ever. AU lihoaesgaiiist whbhL informations were lodged; 
were thrown intto prison, witSiout. tor much as being suffered to 
be heard, and that too on the evidence of the most profligate 
and abandoned citizen's^ as if, says Thucydides, it was not aj 
great a crime to punish the innocent, as to suffer the guilty to 

• Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 446—459. Plut. in Alcib. p* 20*. 
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escape* One of the infornDen WAH pro\''ed tobe perjured by 
his own wor4s ; having declared thsu he %\^ aiid knew one of 
tlie accused by inoon-ligl}|: \ ivibereaiS it appe4red that therc^ 
was no moon at tiiat tiioQ. But uotwithttaiiding tlirl^ manifest 
perjury, the populaee were as iiirious as ever. The i-emcm* 
brance of the tyranny of 4he PMi^tratidea made them appro* 
hensive of the like fate ; and strongly possessed with this 
lear, they would not give ear to any thin^. 

At Uat they sent out the * ship df8alamin« ordering the cap«. 
tain not to carry off Alcibiadea by ffxto^y for fear of raishig ar 
tunault in the arniyf but only to ondtr hina to return to Atheas^ 
to pacify the people by hb preaeace. Aldbiades obeyed tho 
orcLer» and went immediately on board his gaUiey ; but the in^' 
slant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got on shore, he 
disappeared, and eluded the pui^sait of those who sought af- 
ter bim. Being asked, whether be would not rdy on his coun* 
try, with regard to the judgment it might pass on him \ 
*^ I would not,'* says be, ** rely on my mother, for fear lest she 
should inadvertently mistake a t black bean for a white one.'* 
The gall^ of Balamin returned keck without the command** 
er, wbo was ashamed of his having suffered his prey to es« 
eajie him In that manner. Aldbiades was sentenced to die 
for bis coetamaoy* His whole estate was confiscated, and 
all piiests and priestesses were commanded to curse him. 
Among the latter was one Theano, who alone had the cou<« 
rage to oppose this decree, sayii^, \ ^ That she had been 
^ appointed priestess, not to curse, but to bless." Some time 
after, news being brau^t him that the Athenians had coti» 
denmed htm to die, *^ f sh^ll make them sensible," says he^ 
♦' thai I am alive.** 

I) Much about this timeDiagoras of Melia was prosecuted 
at Athens. He had settled himself in the latter city, where 
he taught atheism, and was brought to a trial for his doctmne^ 
% Diagovas escaped the punishment which would have been 
isflicted on him, by flying from the city ; but lie could not 
wipe off the ignomin^r of the sentence which condemned him 
to death. The Athenians had so great an abhorrence for the 
impious principles inculcated by him, that they even set a 
price upon his head, and promised the reward of a talent to 
any man who should bring hiin dead or idive. 

* This wa» a lacred vtMcl appointei^to fetch crimiDalt. 
f Thtf jn4pe> mads use of bcsai mi gif kig duir tafe^, aed ttie 
black beta. denotffd coodemnation. 

\ e«r)tK0-« ^(/^^ Iv Ker^pir Ufum y%yv$h^* 
I Joseph, cootr. App^ \ Diod. 1. aiiL p. \yi^ 
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* Abcttt 30 ycai^ before,' a like aSkir had happened toPn- 
tagorasy for having only treated the same question by way of 
problem^ He had said in the beginning of one of his books, 
** Whether the gods do or do not exist, is a question \?hJch I 
" know not whether I ought to affirm or deny : for our un- 
^< derstandings are too much clouded, and the life of man is 
<< too short for the solution of so nice and difiBcult a point" 
But tlie Athenians could not bear to have a subject of this 
nature, made a doubt ; and for this reason, they ordered pro- 
clamation to be made by the public crier, Ibr all perscms who . 
had any copies of this booktobringthem to the magistrates: 
after which they were burnt as infamous pieces, and the aa* 
thor was banished for ever from all the territories of the A- 
thenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disciples of Demc- 
eritus, who first invented the philosophy of atoms. I shaU 
ftpeak of him in another place. 

t From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had possessed 
the whole authority : for Lamachus his colleague, though a 
man of bravery and experience, was however in no credit, be- 
cause of his extreme poverty, for which he was despised by the 
'soldiers. But the Athenians were not alway s'in this way of 
thinking; for we have seen that Aristides, poor as he was, was 
not less esteemed and respected on that account. But in this 
last expedition, the people in general had imbibed a passioii 
for luxury and magnificence; the natural consequence of which 
j» a love of riches. As Nicias therefore governed all af&irs 
solely, all his actions were of thesamecast with his disposition, 
Idiat is, of a slow and fearful, kind ; he suffered every thing b> 
languish, sometimes either by lying still and undertaking po* 
thing, sometimes by only sailing along the coast, or losing 
time in consulting and deliberating ; all whioh soon suppressed, 
on one side, the ardour and confidence the troops expressed at 
first ; and on the other, the fear and terror with which the 
enemy had been seized, at the sight of so terrible an armament. 
He besieged Hybla; and though it was but a small dty^}^^ 
was however obliged to raise the siege some days after, whic/r 
brought him into the highest contempt. He retired at last to 
Catana, alter having performed but one exploit, viz. the rain- 
ing of Hyccara^ a small town inhabited by barbavians ; from 
which place, it is satd that Lab the courtesan,, at that time 

. "^^JDiog. Laert. ia Protag* Joieph. contr. App. ei&l.i**'' 
Deor. Q. 62. 
t Thucyd. y. 45^4J1, Phit* in Nic. p. 505* 
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r^vj young, was sold with the rest of the captives, and car- 
ried to Peloponnesus. 

* In the mean tim^, Alcibiades, having left Thurium, was 
arrived at Argos ; and as he quite despaired of ever being re- 
called home, he sent a messenger to the Spartans, desiring 
leave to reside among them', under their guard and protec- 
tion. He promised in the most solemn manner, that if they 
■would con»ider him as their, friend, he would perform greater 
service for their state than he before had done injuries to it« 
The Spartans recdved him with open arms, and soon after 
his arrival in their city, he gained the love and esteem of all 
its inhabitants. He charmed, cmd even enchanted them, by 
his cosiforming himself so eas^y to their way of living. Such 
people as saw Alcibiades shave himself to the skin^ bathe iit 
cold water, eat of the coarse heavy cakes^ wliich were theiif 
usual food, and he so well satisfied with thdr black, broth-^ 
could not persuade themselves that a man? who submitted so 
cheerfully to this kind of life, had ever kept cooks in his pa.« 
lace, had used essences and perfumes, had wore the rich stuffs 
di Miletus ; in a word, that he had hitherto lived in th^ midst 
of voluptuousness and profusion of all things. But flexibility 
was the characteristic that chiefly distinguished Alcibiader. 
Cameleon^ike, he could assume all shapes and colours, to win 
the favour of those among whom he resided. I]e immtdiatet 
ly assumed their manners, and adapted himself to their taste, 
asif they had been natural to him ; and though he inwardly 
had an aversion to them, he could however cover his disgust 
with an easy, simple, and unconstrained air. With some he 
had all the graces and vivacity of the gayest youth, and with 
others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was laborious* 
frugal, and austere; in Ionia, enjoyment, idleness, andplea^ 
sure, made up his whole life ; in Tl^ace, he was always on 
horseback, or carousing ; and when he redded with Tissa- 
phernes the satrap, he exceeded all the magnificence of the 
Persians in luxury and profusion. 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the esteem of 
the Lacedairaonians. He insinuated himself so far into the 
affection of Timea, the wife of king Agis, that he had a son 
by her, who in public went liy the name of Leotychides ; 
though his mother in private, and among her women and fe- 
male friends, did not blush to call him Alcibiades ; so violent? 
^*as her passion for that Athenian. Agis was inforined of 
. this intrigue, and therefore refused to own^Leotychidesfor his 
son \ fer whidh reason he was afterwards texclucfed the throne. 

' ♦^ Hutv in AUi1>» p*.r30.' 



cave not Uw.kast shadow af pnobsbUity, supposod rhdX Al* 
heuS) a river ^f EUa in P«lQp«iititeus,rollcdite waters.t»tbeT 
arough or undar the w^«$ of the nea^ wkbouterer iniziii§^ 
^ith them, as far as the spring or fountain of Arethusa. Ife 
ra sthi$ fictioii gave 0GiG«$i9»te tbejgMffywanip linos ofVirgB : 

Sic. tibi^ aua fliatnii subterlskherc Sicaaof^ 
Doris Amara tuam nou intenniiCfial nodaitt. 

Tity aicied«iiccMir»Artth«ft, Wm^^ 

To croAvn my. labour : Tia chft U»c I aiiig^..**^ 

Sq may thy » Ivcx aftreaQ» keneatb th« ti4ti 

Unmixed withibrlay: tca^iecnrd]^ glid*. Pa,ri>Eif . 

Achradina,. situated cntinely on the sea-side towards the 
a^st, was the most spaicious, the most beautiful, and beat far^ 
itled quarter of the city. 

Tyche, so called froip the temple qC, Fortune, yix.* ^^'^^^ 
nibelHshed that part of the city, cxilfended along Achradina 
restwardf from tSe ncrtli towards the south, and was ▼ c ry 
/ell inhabited. It had. & fkmeue gttte called Hexapylum, 
^hich led int<> the %fsm^^ and ^weailiHkledtothe north of 
he city. 

Epipolae was a hill without the city, whicli it^,CQn;imanded»^ 
t was situated between Hexapylum and the i^lix^of Eury- 
lus, toward the north and west. It was exceed^^y steep 
1 several places, and for that reason of very jii&cult access* 
It the time of the sie^e in question, it was not surrounded 
/ith walls, and the Syracusans defended it with a body ef 
roops against the attack of the enemy. Euryelus was the 
lass or entrance which led to Epipols. On the same hill of 
!^pipoI« was a fort called Labdalpn> or LabdaUim. 

It was not till long after, under. Dionysius the tyrant, that 
^)ipolae was surrounded wi3th. walls, and inclosed, within tj» 
ity, of which it formed a fifth part, but was thinly iahahitedf. 
i fourth division had been added befofe^ called NeapoUsi) 
hat b, the new city, which covered Tyche. 

* The river Anapis ran at almost half a league disftaoce 
rom the city. The space between them was a large and 
jeautifiil plain, terminated by two fens or mooi^s, the one csilj- 
^d Syracc^ whence the city wa^named^ and the.otUer Iiyiijh 
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meiia* This rivet emptied' itdetf into the great haT)>oQr. 
Near its mouth, southward, was a kiiid of a castle, called 
Olyinpia^from the temple of luplterOlympiusSt^ding there, 
ajQd in wliich were great riches. Is was 500 paces irmu the 
city. ' ^ 

Sfracuse had twt> harbours very near one another, and se- 
parated only by the isle, viz. the great harbour and the small 
one, calfed-othcrwise Laiicus. Actbrding to the * description 
wluch the Roman oratoi* eiviei of them^ both were stirrounded 
with buildings as ]^rts ofthe city. ' * •" ^ - 

Th«j great harbour was a little above t ^000 paces, or 
two leagues in circumference. It had a gulf caBed Dascon 
The entrMice of thi^ ^ort was't>ut SOU) {^ces wide. It was 
formed on one side by the point of the island Ortygia, and on 
the other by the little island and cape of Plemmyrium, 
which was commanded by a fort or castle of the same name. 

Above Achradina was' a third port, calljBd the hazbour of 
TrogthB. • 

SECTION XII, 

VICIAS, AFTER SOME EKGAGEMENTS, BESIEOXSSTBA* 

CUSE, ^C. Wr. 

EEGHrfiSHTfl YEAR OF THE WAR. 

.At the end* of the summer I, news was brought Niclas that 
the SyraoQ^aas, having resumed courage, intended to march 
against him. Accordingly their cavalrjr advanced witt an air 
of insolence to attack him even in his camp ; smd asked with 
a loud laugh, whether he was come into ^ci^ to settle in 
Catana. These severe reproaches roused him a Uttle, so that 
he resolved to sail for Syracuse. Theenterprise was bold and 
dangerous. Nicias could not, without running the utmost 
hazard attempt to land in presence of an enemy who waited 
for him with the greatest resolution, and would not fail to 
charge himjthe instant he should offer to make a descent. 
Nor was it s^fer for him to marcli his troops by land, because, 
as hehad.no cavalry, that of the Syracusans, whidi was very 
Bumerous, upon the first advice they should have of their 

* Portus habet pfope in sdificatiobe aspectuqne urbit inclusos. 
Cic. Verr. 6. n, 117, 

t According txi'StraBo, itis 80 itadia in cirrtimfcrencc, which is 
twice its real extent ; a plaia proof that this passajpe of Strabo it 
corropc. — Cluvcr. p. 167. 

♦ Thocyd. 1. vi. p. 453— 46r. Pint, ia Nic. p, 535, 534. Diod. I 
exzxvU. csixviii. 
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larchy. wltaid come ta bldw9^ aadov^fpowcr lum by- the su- 
eriority of forces. 
To ^Tcti^eate. himself from tbjs perplexity^ ^nd enable him- 
elftoseize^; wit^put oppositions i)pon an advantageous post 
(rhich-a Syracvisan exile had dij^coyered to him> Nicias had re- 
;ourse tp stratagei3»« H^ caused a fel^ piece of news to be 
^Iven to the epemyj viz^ that by means of a conspiracy, v^hiclx 
Aras.to take e^ctjon a c^ijtain d^;y,f they might seize on his 
^mp, aad possess themselves of all the arms and baggage, 
rhe Syracusans, on this promise, marched towards Catana, 
and pitched t^eir camp near Leontii^m. ' The moment^ the 
Mhenians had advice of this^ they embarked with all their * 
troops , and ' ajonfiiunitloi^y au<i{ in the evening ^teer^ for 
Syracuse. They.arrivediy. day-break in thp gp^t harbour, 
landed: near .Oiympia, in the place wi^iph had been pointed 
out to them, and there fortified thejnselves. The enemy find- 
ing themselves shamefuUyov^rreaohed, returned immediatp-^ 
ly to Syracuse^ arid in ;the^. greatest rage. drew up in battle-ar- 
ray some days after before the wall* of the city . Nicias n>arch- 
cd put of tjie, tranches, and a battle was fought. Victory was a 
long time doubtful^ but a very heavy shower of rain, accom- 
panied vitli tlaunder and lightmng^ coming unexpectedlyj the 
SyracusanS) who were unexperienced, and the greatest part 
of the«| havin gneyer carwdartnsb^ibre, were frightened ^t 
the tempest, whilst their, enemiCvS. laughed at it as the mere ef^ 
feet ot'the session, and regarded nothwig but the enemy, who 
were much miore to be dreaded than the storm. The Syra- 
oisans, after snaking along and vigorous resistance, were for- 
ced to give. wsay. The Athenians qould not pursue th^m far, 
because theirrliprf^, which .werje,s|ill in a body, and had noj; been 
defeated, covered their retreat. The Syracusans retreated in 
good order into the €ity,,afi;er Jiaying thrown a body of troops 
into thci temple c^Olyipp^^to prevent its being; plundered.. . 

This'^temple stood pr^^ty near the^ camp of the Atlienians, 
who wiere very^dewrous of^akiivg it, because it abojinded \s?ith 
sold and silver offerings, which the piety of kings and natipjBs 
had coqsecrat^. . Niclas having delayed sending troops to 
seize it, lost, ttie opportunity, and gave the Syracusans tinje to 
thi^ow iatoity as was before observed, .a detachment to defend 
it; It wasthought he did this on purpose, and out of reme- 
rence to the gods, because, had the soldiers plundered tliis 
temple, thcjpubUc would not have reaped ^ny benefit by it, 
andhunsclf only had been accused of .4^e sacrilege. 
After ,the battle, the Atlieiu^% la^ were apt yet m a 
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OS and Catana to winter there, with ae»|;a to rt^mi mthe 

-tegiiminsx^lMe peXt A>rU»gH rtid'toPf «ege to liief<%. Todo 

• tWs, fSK!f wettted money, pi«ovi«OM, and pmrticnlai^ hane, 

>«f>wlliGhtiieyv'«r6'ab^nt«lyd€>«titilte. Tlie MSKuaes^- 

tte&dedv^on dbtsHtiiiig ]^art ofth^tuce^itrs froai tiiefeople 

*5f Sidly, irho tlMsy sui^pofied woaWjoki ttwwnr tke astaiit 1ii«f 

^eiddtiettrof thfeir viclo»y ; and -at die same idme they seat 

'«ii emrett to Aiaie»s to «oHcit the like «ld. Th«y deoa^. 

«Ves8&%ke CarthaginkniB for their ^IKance ; •and flentdepeties 

-*to some cities of Itaiy^ «iltta4^oii Hbe^^dast oftheTuscaa 

«6a« frhkh had promised to •assiftl ^them. 

The Syractisaiis ^ere far from a cttpu a tf i ft gv Hewnecrates, 
whoof all their leaders "was most ^dls^ngaifihed for 4ikyaIoBr, 
his jodgiwen t, and expetienoc, wpreseAtei to ^Aera, in erder 
ito raise their hopes; that they had not heen »waatfeg in coo- 
Yage, hot in conduct; that 1h«eftsmie8 tho«^ wry braw, 
<}w«d their Tfclory to tfieir goQdfertaaft rtfth^-thaato fteir 
•merit ; that^hey havrog a nmhitiidc of leaders (diey were 15 
in i!tiirtber)/from whidi confosion arnd ^»Gbcdieiice are iasc- 
parablc, had d«!ethem |>rojudlcc ; that it woiridl)eabs©hite- 
ly necessary fer to?wf to dtkomt expericttced generate, tokecp 
the rest hi thrir duty, and exercisetheir forces coatinaally 
- ^wAx¥^ the winter 'S^asonv This CMSvke being foltowed, Her- 
« Cftoerates and two mere were elected generals ; after wbicli 
iShty sent deputies to Corinth and Lacedemon to renew At 
%iBance, and At the same time to engage them to make a di- 
version, in order to oblige, if possible, the Ath^wanS'to recal 
'lt»Bk troops out of Sicifty, or at least to prevent their sending 
'• a reinforcement thi«ier. The foHafywg of «SyraOT8e wm the 
thief object of ^helr care. Accordingly tiiey lw*intothc 
'4^Y by a wall all the tract tjf land towards Epipohc, from <kc 
northern extremity of T^che, descending westward towftris 
the quarter or division^f the citj* called afterwards Neapobs, 
in order to remove the enemy to a ^«ter disunce, and to 
^ve them moi*e trouble in making th«ir »cofitravalteiion, by 
bbliging them to give a larger etKteut to 4t. This^part* in bH 
♦pw^mbifitv, had been neglected, because it S^«med tobe w- 
■ficiently defended by its rugged and-steep ^tatttien. W 
-^so giirrisoX^d Megata attd Olympia, aidtd lAr^ti^^ ^ 
' 'all those parts of the -8ea*shore where theenemfmight caalY 
. ^make a descent* Hearing afterwards that the Athenians jcre 
at Naxos; they >i^erit anSd burnt the camp ©f Gataaa, and re- 
»tit«e^ after 4ayki^ w^ste ^the cotontry adjaeeat to it. 



*Tb&^9^iMaakiors of Syracuse, being arrived anitiirig thc^ 
CocintiKians, asked succour of them, as having been their 
founders^ which was immediately granted ; and at the same 
time they- sent an embasi»'to the Lacedaemonians, to invite 
tbcm ka. declare in their mVour« Alcibiades enforced their 
dema^^witlf aU h» credit^apd eloquence, which his resent- 
ment ogaibst Athens inflamed prodigiously. He advised and 
exhoi^ed the L^xeda&monians to appoint Gylippus their ge- 
ner£d, and seadhim into Sicily ; and at the same time to m- 
vade the Athenians, in order to make' a powerful diversion* 
In the third pl^ace, he counselled them to fortify. Decelia in 
Attica, which quite completed the ruin of the city of Athens, 
iCnol being «ble ever to recover that blow : for by this fort 
the irfaoedabmonians made' themselves m^^ers of the country, 
by whieb the Athoiiahs were deprived of their silver-mines 
of ijaArium^ and of the revenues of their land^; nor could 
they Jse to^GMlred bytbeiiE neighbours, Decelia becoming the 
a^lum oi att the * nialeconcents and partisans of Sparta. 

t Nieias had' received some AiccoUrs from Athens* It c(hi<* 
sisted of 250 horsemen, who the Athenians suj^osed would 
be famished with horses in Sicily (the troops bringing only 
ttefuinituffe), and of 30 horse-archers, with 300 talents, that - 
is, 30(^^000 French crowns t- Kicias now began to prepare 
for aokion.' . He was accused^of often letting slip opportuni- 
ties, by his iodng time in deliberating^ arguing^ and concert- 
ing iwis^r^'; however, wheti once he^bnt^ed upon action,' 
he ^Jur atiiiold' and'vig^'roiis in e^eci»titig, ks before he had 
been, slow^and'thiwirous ih iinddrtaking, ;as he shmved on the 
presuii oteaSiidn. -— ' 'f - ^ • 

Tte%«aiDasa|i^ heaving^ that the Athenians had a rein- 
forcement of cavalr)^, and would -soon inarch and lay siege to 
tb»irid(by.; and> knowingrth^y could not pos^bly approach it, 
or DaaJadiL cbntrairalkitioh, U¥il<^ss they should possess them- 
selv^ ftf the hill of ; KpipoJas, w4»^h commanded Syracuse, ' 
they resolved; to gni»d^the>aif^nuc>%o it, which was the only 
.pass bjEfwfiichJtheettaftiy coJld g^t ftp to it, every other part 
being nnigged aiid inltedenstbie. ' Mashing therefore down ' 
into thC'mbadnWvprJjplairi, bordered by the river Anapis, and 
rauewkig'thcir tra^ftli^tte, th«»j^ti^»diuted TOO foot, under 
th^ command of IMmaIIus, t6 guard thai important post ; and' 
commahdedthemtore^rtoit, atthefrrstsignal which should 

f Thfttird. 1. vL f. 49X«-4H. ^ Mttfi. i« Alcib» p. 003 . In Nic. p. 
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be givea lor that purpose. But TSicias ccAdnoled hia^cagu 
"with 80 much prudence, expedition^ and secrecy^ tkat they 
had not time to do this. He sailed from Catab4 !with all his 
fiect, without the enemy's having the least susjhcioii of his de- 
sign. Being arrived at the port of Trogiihis near JLoootiBB, 
ivliich is hot a quarter of a lea^;ue (siio or: s^vtn.iiiikBgs) 
from EpipplsC) he put his land-forces on fihore, afMr^ivhidi 
he retired with iiis fleet to Thapsusy a ssmaU peninsula of Sy- 
racuse, the entrance tp which he shut/upt with a staccado. 

.The land-forcea marched with the utmost expeditiai to 
seize on Epipolx, by the pass of £nryelu8, before tlie enemy, 
who were in the plains of Anapis, at abwre a league's distance, 
had the least notice of their arrival. . At the first news of 
this, the TOO soldiers, under the command of JDdosnil]i8,adTao- 
ced forward in confusion* but were easily defeated^ and 300 
of them, witli their leader, left, dead in the field. The Atiie- 
nians, after settin|; up a tropliy, built a foiii in -]>bdaloB, on 
the summit of Epipokjs, in order to* secure their baggage aod 
most yalus^ble effects in; it, whenever they should be forced to 
iight, or work at the contrava}lation. 

Soon after the Jnhabitants of Egesta sent tlie Athenians 
SOO horse, to which some of their Sicilian allies axlded 100 
more ; that with the 25D sent before by the Athenians, and 
who had fiirnished themselves with horses in Sicily,, made a 
body of 650 horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicia^ in.order for taking Ex- 
cuse, was, to surround-' all the city- on the land««ide with a 
strong contrav^^ation, in order to cut off all commuaiGatieD 
with the place from without, in hopes, no doubt, that his fleet 
would afterwards jenable him to ^revdntthe SyracusBiis from 
receiving an^ succours or provisions by aea. 

Having le/t a garrison An LaSKUdoHy he came down from the 
hill, advanced towards the northern extremity^of Tyche, and 
halting there, he employed t^ whole^an^y mthrowingupa 
Eae of contravallaticm, to .shut i^ .their city nordliward from 
Tyche as far as Trogilus, situated on the ae»*mde. This work 
wfis carried on with such ;a rapidky jeia terrified the Syraco- 
sans. They thought itat^splutely nepoessary to pnevent the car- 
rying on of this work, and acctHrdlngly made some sallies and 
attacks, but always with disadvantage^ and even their cxvd- 
ry was routed. The day after the action, tihe contraTaUatioQt 
northward, was continued by part of the army, during which 
ihe rest carried s.tpne8 4uid other materials ^wsirds Trpgilo^ 
in prder tQ finish it« .i, . > 
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iTheftM^ecfy bf tfce aat4te4f HCTmofcrates^ t&o^^ it ad- 
visable not :t» veiitut*e a second battle vrith the Athenians*; 
and atify emitovoared to ptit a fetop to their works, at least lb 
reader 'tb^«n'ti«&les6, ^jr: tuntaiiig' a line to cut that carried ob 
by the Athetdans.' They lAiaginedi ^at in cas^they shoulti 
be suliered'toJiekiniplete their wall. It >^oald be impossible fo^ 
the AiSiei^aiiffio tnak^ any furtlifcr^roorress in their ^m>rks 
orthat,> sboc^d they ettdeavour tb pt^eventlt, tt; would sufficp 
for the Sytactisaiwi to oppose them -Ivith a partt>f their forces, 
after hating^ shut up such avenues as were most accessible 
with stroDff palisades ; and that the Athenians, on the contvaf- 
rvj woidd be ^figed td send for all their forces, and entirely 
abandonJtheir Iv^orks. ' 

Accofdirtgiy they camef out of theii* city, and Wotking with 
inexpressible arddur, they begad tarai^ a will ; and in order 
to carryit on widi less molestation, th^y covered it ^vith strong 
palisades, artd fiaidi^ed it with wooden tolverS, at proper di^- 
tanceS) to defend it; The Athenians^ suffered the Syracusans 
to carry on their ^orks undistui'bed,' because had they march- 
ed only part of their troops against them, they would have 
been too weak; and-if they had brought them- all, they then 
must have been obliged to discontinue their works, which they 
were resolved not to do. The work being completed, tlie 
Syracusans l^t a body of troops to defend the palisade, and 
guard the wall, and th^n returned into the city. 

In the m^an time the Ath^ians cut offthfe canals, by which 
water was ©oiiveyed into the city ; and observing the Syracu- 
san soldiers, who had been left to guard the M^ail, very negli^ 
gent in their duty, some returning at nOon either into the city 
or their tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard ; they 
detached 300 chosen soldiers, and some' light infafttry, to at- 
tack this post ; during which the rest of the army marched 
towards the city, to prevent any succours from coming out of 
it. Accorilbgly the 300 soldiers having forced the palisade, 
pursued those who guarded^ it as far as that part of the city 
wall-whieh covered Temenos ; where, pouring in indiscrimi^ . 
nately with them, they were repulsed by the inhabitants with 
loss. The "whole army afterwards demolished- the wall, and 
palled xxp the palisades of the intrenchment, and carried them 
off. . 

After this success, "Whereby the Athenians were masters of 
the northern parts, they began the very next day a still more^ 
important work, and which would quite finish their inclosur« 
«f the chy, vi2f. to carry a wall from the fhills of Epipolse, 
westwai^, throu^ the plain alid the- ieim as far as the great 



.liaibomr. To prer^it this, t^bttaitsoii b^^mlnfe^ cine 

kind of work as they had carried on on the ether aide) ran a 
trench, lined -wiiti t>alisades» from the Qitf thin»a^the fens, to 
prevent the Athenians from carvyiBg liheir ^oB^teipiflliiatioBftu 
&r as the sea. But the fatter, a»er iordBhijiellH^.tot part of 
the wall on the hills ^ EpipoUe^ resp^vedto^^iUaclEi ^% new 
work. For this purpme, they: orderediheJv-Je^tosittlfnni 
lliapsus to tlie great harbour of Syracuse^ it hi^ving cos^iisiid 
in that road hitherto ; ivnd the besieged, had atw^ya'tke m 
open to them, by whicli the besiegers were oblifQed to get 
their provisipns from fhapsus by land< The Atkel^iaiuicsiDc 
down theacfore from £pip<MK into the ]^ain before d|if4>reak; 
When throwing planks and beams in Uiat piart where tbe fa 
was (M^ly slifny and more firm thaniii othef plaee^ they im- 
mediately carried the gi*eatest part of the &sse iioed wUh 
palisades, and then the rest^ after having beaten the S^o- 
sans, who gave way and retired ; such s»- Wi^fe on tiien^ 
towards the city, and the rest towards the tivei^.' Tfawhin^ 
dred chosen Athenians having attempl^ed to- tilt off the pas- 
sage of the latter, Hew towards the brid^^ but the eneror^i 
cavalry, the greatest^part rf which welte,ilrawn HP in ^^k, 
repulsed them ; and afterwards chai^ped the right wing a 
the Athenians, and put the first battalions into disorder. La- 
machus perceiving this from the left, wkig, wtet^ be com- 
manded, ran thither with the Argives and some.ardicrs ; but 
paving passed a trench, and being abandoned by )?is sc^ldiers, 
he was killed with five or six who follow^ hiai. The ene- 
my immediately passed the river, and. seeing thc-rejtof the 
army come up, they retired. 

At the same time the right wing, which ha^ returned to- 
wards the dty, resumed courage from this euccess, and drew 
up in order of battle before the Athenians ; after having de- 
tached some.troops to attack the fort on the Mils of EpipolZ) 
which sei'ved asa maga^indtothe-enemy^ and was: thought to 
be unguarded. . Th^ forced an intrenchmeilt thatoovcrcd the 
foHj but Nicias saved it^ Hp was sick in thiaivrt, and at 
that time in his bed, with only his .domestics about. him.. Adj* 
mated by the jdanger, and th^ preface of Ihotenieniy, he strug- 
gles with his indisposition rises tip^iaud comnffaundB hisservaats 
to set fire immediately to all the timber lying between the ra- 
trenchment and the^lort for the mitiitAi<y engines, and tn tjie 
engines themselves. This unexpected connagratisn 8*WJ° 
the Syracusans, saved Nicias, the fi>rt, a«idall therieh efects 
of the Athenians, who mf^de ha»te to the relief of that g^- 
»eral. At the swn^ltiiftOthfs fleet ww seen sailirig into"* 



great hftrbotir) acior^inig; tp th^ ord^s^^ivdi fbrlharpfOTT^ 
VYk.^ Syracusah* having perceived tiiis &am the hill^ and fcar« 
ing tfaey shodld be attacked from. feliMid, abd ovcrjSowiifed 
by the land-forces, they retired, a'nffreturhedtothec'rty VftK 
all their forces ; now no longer expecting, after having lost 
their fosse lined with palisades, that it would be possible for 
them to prevent the enemy from cariying on their contravaU 
lation as far at the sea. 

in the meaa time the AUieoians^ -who had conteated them- 
selves with building a single waM on the hills of Epipds, and 
through such places as were craggy^and of difl&cult access, be- 
ing come dow'n into the plain, bej^an to bujld, .at the fogt of 
the hills, adoi^lewall, intendmg to carry it- as &r'as thesea^ 
viz* a wall of contraVallation against the besieged, and anc^ 
therof circumvallation against those Syracusan troops which 
were out of the city, and such allies as might come to its aid. 
From thenceforth Kicias, who now was sole general, con- 
ceived great hopes ; for several cities of Sicily, which hither- 
to had not declared for either side, came and Joined him ; and 
there arrived from all quarters vesseli laden witli provisions 
for his armyj all parties being eager to go over to him,' bip- 
cattse he had acquired the su|5eriority, and been exceedingly 
successful in all his undertakings. The'&p-racusans, seeing^^ 
themselves blocked up both bv sea and land, and losing all 
(kopes of being' aWe to defend the|r'city any longer, already 
proposed an accommodation. Gylippus, who was coming 
from Lacedatmon to their assistance*, having heard in his pas- 
sage the extremity to which they were reduced^ and looking 
upon the whole island as lost, sailed forward ne^nerthcless ; not 
In the view of defendi% Sicily, but only to tn-eserve to the na;- 
tloDS of Italy such cities as were subject to mem in that lilandv 
if it were not too late, and if this could be done. For'^me 
had declared in all places that the Athenians had already pos- 
sessed them.si?lvesof the whole island ;# and were headed hy a 
general, whose Wisdom and goodfortun:* rendered him ihvin.- 
cible. Kicias himself, now, contrary to his natural disposi- 
tion, oonfidiDg in his own strength, and elate from hlis success ; 
persuaded al£>by the secret advices which were brougiit him 
daify from Syracuse, and the messengers who were sent t6« 
hiHi, ^lat ti» city would immediately capitulate \ did not re- 
gard GyHppus's approach, ^nd in consequence took no pref- * 
cautions' to preveut Hii landings especrjflly when he he^trA 
tiiat he broi:^ht but very few vessels; termioghim a triflihgf 
pirate^) not worthy in aoy manner his notice* But 9- general 
flight to bt cxtfieo9/ehr c^rcfbl Mt ta abate his oorcaiatiSl vigft-i 
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lance upon luxomit of raccess, because the leausi negligence 
may ruin every thing. Had Nicias sent the tixnallest detach- 
ment to oppose Gylippn^'s landing, he would have t^;kjen Sy- 
racusey and the nrhole ^iBEair had been en(led« , • 

SECTION xm. 

THE STRACUSAKS BESOLYE TO CAPITVt.AT£t BUT «T- 
Llf PUS^S ARRITAL CHAITCIB TH.E TACR Or A7FAIBS , 

NINETEEKTH YEAR OF THE WAR.'. 

The fortifications of t^ Athenians were noiir almost com- 
pleted* $ and they had drawn a doable waU, near half a league 
m lengthy along the plain and the fens towards the great port, 
and had almost reached it. There now remained, on the side 
towards Trogilus, only a small part of the wall to be fiaished. 
Tlie Sgrracusans were therefore on the brink of ruin, and had 
no hopes left, as they were no longer able to devoid them- 
jselves, and did not expect any succours*. For thb reason they 
;i:esolved to surrender. Accordingly a council vas held to 
settle articles of capitulation, in order to present them to Ni- 
cias ^ and several were of opinion that it would be proper to 
capitulate soon, before the city should be entire!]! invested. 

1 1 w as at that very instant, and at the most critical juncture, 
.that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived from Cc^inth on 
board a ship with three benches of oars* At his arrival, all 
the citizens flocked around him. He informed them, that 
Gylippus would be with them immediately, and was followed 
by a great many other galleys, which came to their aid. The 
Syracusans, astonished, or rather stupiSed, as it were, with 
this news, could scarce believe what they heard; Whilst thqr 
were thus fiuetuat&ng and in doubt, a courier arrived fcom Gy- 
lippus to inform them, of his approach, an4 oorder-them to 
inarch out all their, troops to .meet hiin.^ He himiself, after 
having taken a fort (leges) in his way, marched in battle di- 
rectly for Epipolac ; and ascending by Euryelus, jas^ Athe- 
nians had done, he prepared to attack them troin withoat, 
whilst the Syracusans should clmrge them, on their side, ivith 
tiie forces of Syracuse. and his. ', l!he Athenians, esKeodbgly 
surprised by his arrival, c?rcw up hastily, and without order, 
unoc^r the walls. With regar|d to himself laying down his 
arma when he approached, he sent word bx a herald, that he 

^ • A. M. 319?'. Ant; J. fc. 413. Thucyd. 1; vii. ^,485— 489. 
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kvoiild allow the Athei^ans five day» ta le^yp; ^dljr, NkM^ 
iid pot. conjdesceod to m^l^e the lea^t answj^r to tluB ptropo's^i; 
ind some o£ his s(^diers bur&ting;DUt a- laiighi^St f $k«d jUie n^- 
raid, " \yhetlier the presence of a Laceda&ijQoniaapr^v^tee^, 
" and a trifling wajKJ* couki ma^e any cjiangp ii>, the ,pre5e;i^ 
" state of the city ?" Botli sides therefore prepared for battle. 
Oylippus stormed the fort of Labdalcn,; and cat to pieces all 
who wer^ found in it. The samf day an Athenian gaUey .wa^ 
taken^ as it sailed into the harbour. The besieged afterwards 
drew a waU from the city^ towards Epipols, in order to ;cu|, 
about the extremity, of it, ,the single wall of the Athenians; 
and to deprive, them of a^ communication with the troopp^ 
posted in the intrencfmtl&nts which surrounded the city ojn the 
north ade towards Ty che and Trogilua. The Athenians^ ^ afl^ 
having finished the fwall, which extekded as far as the sea to* 
■wards the great harbour, were returned to the hilU. Gyljp^ 
pus perceiving, in the single wall which the Athenians had 
built on the lulls of Epipolsc, a part thatwas weaken apd low* 
er than the rest, marched thither in the night with his troops; 
but being discovered by the Athenians, who were encamped 
^rithout, he was ^rced to retire, upon seeing them advance 
directly tGwar4s him. They raisedthe wall higher, ai>dthe^n- 
selvds:undeTt<)ok the guard of it j after having fixed their al- 
lies in the several w^ of the remainder of the intrench men|. 
Nicias, on the oSier side, thought proper to fortify thie cape 
of Plemmyrium, which, by its^ running into the sea, straitened 
the mouth of the great harbour ; and lua design thereby was 
to procure provisions, and all other things he raight want, the 
moreeasily ; because the Athenians,, by possessing themselves 
of that post, drew near the little port, wherein lay the chief 
naval forces of the Syracusans, and were the better able to ob- 
serve the various motioAs of it \ and that besides, \yj having the 
sea op^sn, they would not be forced to have all theV provisions 
from the bottom^of the great harbour y as they must.have been> 
should^the enemy, l^ seizing on the mouth of it, oblige 'them 
to keep close in Uie harbour, in the manner they then did. 
For Nicias, from th« arrival of Gylippus, had no hopes left 
but from the side next the sea. Sending therefore his fleet and 
part of his troops thitlvsr, he built three forts, by which the 
sliips wen^ enabled to lie at. anchor i he also securisd there a 
great part of the baggagf?.an!d ammunition. It yas tlien that 
the ti^oops cm board the fitet saffered very much ; for as they 
were qbligcd to go a great way to fctph wpp<J an<}! water, they 
iiere auiToouded by tfie enemy's horse^ tlie third part o£ 
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irliich were posted at djrmpll, t» pretent the ^Knrimi of 
Plemfnyritim from ^saOyinr, and were masters of tbe field. 
Advice being bnmght to Kicias that the Goiinthias fleet 
waft advandfig, he sent ^0 gsill^s against it ; ordexing them 
to obaenre the eaemy tcnrards Locris^ Rhegium^ azid the rest 
ibf the avenues of Sicily. 

In the mean time Gfjlipj^Hs, employing Hiese rery stones 
which the Athenians had got together* for their nse^ went oa 
with the wan which the Svracnsans had began to carry thrau^ 
'Bpipola ; and drew up daily in battle-array before it, as did 
the Athenians. When he tew it was a proper time for enga- 
ging, he began the battle in the sipot fymg between the two 
walls. The narrowness of it having rendered his cavalry and 
archers useless, he came off \*ith loss, and the Athenians set 
up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his' soktiera, bydorog 
them justice, had the courage to reproach himself mthe iS 
success they had met with, and to declare publicly, tlHtthie, 
notthey, had occasioned the late defeat, because he had made 
thettk fight in too narrow a spot of ground. However, he pro- 
mised soon to give them an opportunity of recovering both their 
honour and his; and accordingly, the tcry neart day, he led 
tiiem ag£tih^ the ehemy, after having exhttted thera^ in the 
ifetrOngest terms, to behave in a manner worthy of their ancient 
glory'. Nicias perceiving, that though he should not desire to 
,come to a battle, it would however be absolntefy necessary for 
him to prevent the enemy from extending their line b^cmd the 
contr'avallation, to which they were already very near ; be- 
cause otherwise this would be granting them a certain victo- 
.ry ; he therefore marched against the S)rracusans. Gylippus 
brought dp his troops beyond that place whei-e the walls ter« 
minated on both sides, In order that he might leave the more 
room to extend his battle ; when charging the eneniy^ left 
wing with his horie, he pot it to flight,' anfd soon after defeat^ 
ed the right: We have here an instance -of what the experi- 
ence and abiHt5es df a great captaih are capableof producing : 
for Gylippus, with the same men, the same arms, the same 
horses, and the same ground, by only chaiiging his order of 
tiattle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them guite to their 
camp. The following night the victors carried on their wall 
beyond the contrayaUation of tihe Atheniahs, and thereby de- 
,prived them Of all hopes of beiingevfer able to surround them. 

f. After this success, the Syracusans, to Whose aid the Corin- 
thian !lfeet'tir4$ arrived uifperadved by th^tof uie A^entans, 

• Thttcyd. 1. yr& p. 4^0*^494- Wtrt. in Nic. p. $1^^ D«od* L xiii. 



TCsiniied^amjge, «t*m6d's€vcttl< gh W iy^ imoflnlirailV^f'fcVD 
^ pkuiiB wi^ tlieir cavalry and other foreefr, took a 'greSit 
number of prifoners. Tb^ sent depiitf ^s to iMMrnfonla toA 
Corintii to desim a reinfot>oeincnt ;' Gjlippai Wtat iri 'pen^ 
to all th« ^oitmiir Sicily, to solicit tk^nA to Jof*^ hitw, and 
farougbt over ttie^gfeat^st part 4>f ^em^ %hO'accorfling)y seMt 
him powerful succours. Nicias, finding Hi« ^^hKifMfeneh , an^d 
those of ^^le^auiniy'fncrfas'e dally^ bej^kti to te 'disbou^^y 
and not only pttK expretAes to iHe Ath^nian^ t^ iociiialilt tbe^ 
with the dtuatton of aifafra, but ttfeewise ^irdlt to them In the 
stroagelt.t»rnis^ IpepiMit^i»whoie letter* b«Ah aiUgivea 
a clear and exact account of the tthte of tMD|;s at that time 
in Syraeuie^ and tnby serve as a avbdel fbf tUch kind of rela- 
tions. . • . ' 

^ Athenians 4 1 have already \nhrmedywL by several ex* 
^^ presses of what passed here t but it'ia necessary you should 
*^ know the present situation bf aflkirs, that you iHay r^esolire 
" accordingly. Afi^r we had been victoi4«ws in sc^eW cti* 
^^ gagements, and almost tsompletisd ^r dontravali&tM&n^ 'Gy- 
^ lippos arrived in Syracuse with a body of Ladedsmohian and 
^^ SiaHan tTDOps ; and having been d^fdated the 'first tSme, 
^^ he was victoriQias the second) by means of his cavalry and 
** archers. > We are ki oomsequenee shut up in our Intrencrh* 
^^ ments, without . daring; to malce i^ny attempt, or complete 
" our works, through the superiority df the enemy^ fbrces ; 
" for part of our soldiers aire tmplofti^ m 'gmrding our forts, 
" and conscquentlvwfe' have not ail opportunity of employing 
^' all our forces in battle. Besides, aa the SjrracuSans have cut 
" our lines by a wall, in that part where Uiey were not com- 
" plete, it will no longer be possible for us to invest tkte city. 
'* unless we should force their intrenchments ; so that instead 
^^ of besieging, we<Mirselves arebeaeged, and dare not stir 
" out for fear of their horse. 

" Not contented with these advantages, they are bringing 
" new auccours from Pelopomiesos, and have sent Gylippus to 
" force all the heiitral cities of Sicily tk> declare for thert|, and 
" the rest to> famish them with men and ships; to attack.ua 
" both by sfea and land. I say by sea, "whith though very sur* 
" prising, is however but too true. Fot bur fleet, which b^ 
" fore was considerable, from the good condition of the gal- 
" leys and mariners, i» now very defideht in those very dr- 
" cumstances^ and prodigiously weakened. 

" Our galleys leak every where ; beicatise' we cannot dra^ 
" them on shore to careen them, for fear least those of the 
" enemy, which are more numerous, and in better conditioB 
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« ,t^t^eaJt^ e\wBry moment. Beakles, w^ ar^ under a secfsa- 

iJ? te of^en&ftJWany backwards «*¥i forward* tp guard tbe 

«« cq^vi^%t<^h^- we arc: jproed. to feteli fix>m a great dis- 

jf' Mnce,' a«4^];iiig^ . id^ng In #ight of the, ; eBcnaoy ;. so that 

M ^u]4 ^e bfi ey-e.]^ $p U^e ne^gent iii.tkia pcmt) our armf 

"." would Jbef^t^i^jed;-/- , .' ': ;••-.' " « 

!f; " Witt iTcgsirdi tp the sMpa* <Jrew9, they decrease aensibif 

"vcyery df^y.j Iqf as great tiuii4)ers of Uiem. .^^perse.to ma- 

"" raud, or to i^h wo^ and water, they arc often cut to 

r" pieccB byi^hf eoctiiky's^hQ^se* Our daves^ aUured hjr the 

" neighbourhood of the «iem3r*8 camp, desert very fiwt to it. 

« X^« fex^igners wl)ich.we forced Into the service diminish 

"daily ; and such as have been raised with money, who came 

." fqr plunder ratiher th^ fightings finding tliemselv^leu^ted) 

it.*i S9 Vver. to the enemy, whp a?e so lo^arios, or else hide tbem- 

.*f selves if> S^di|y» which they may easily do,, in so large as 

y is^nfL Asreat nuQiber of citiTlens, though long o&ed to, 

/< and ^ell slulled in working c^shipa, by briluiig thecaptains, 

;" put others in their room, who are wholly unexpeTODced, 

<' and incapable^ 8erving,ca3Mlb^ that means havequite sub* 

« verted all discipline. I am now wridng to men perfectly 

." weU versed in naval afi&IrS) and wh* are very sensible, that 

." when, order ,is ^eglecte(J» eveiy -thing grows- worse and 

\*f "^prsejand a fieet iniist inevitably be ruined. 

. " But the most. unhappy circumjstanoels, that though lam 

:",genera]$s^mo, t cannot put a sl^ to these disorders. For, 

J" ,4M>enians, you are voy sensible, .that sucli:is your disposi- 

,^^ tion that you^o not easily brtiok restraint ; besides, I do 

" not J||now where to furnish myself with seamen, whilst the 

?^ enemy get numbers from all quarters. It is not In the power 

>* of our Sicilian allies to aid us ; and should the cities of Italy, 

" from whence we have our provisions, hearing the extretnity 

*' to which we are reduced^ and your not taking the least care 

/* to send .us any succour, join the Syracusans, we are undone ; 

," and the enemy will have no .occasion to fight us. 

<^ I could write of things which would be more agreeable^ 
^^ tut of none that; could be inore advantageous to you, nor 
5* wliich cwld give you a more just idea of the siiyectson 
*' which yoii are to deliberate. I am sensible that yon Jove to 
*/liave such advices only sent you as are pleasing ; but then 
** 1 know, on the other side, that when afl^irs turn out othe^ 
•* wise than you expected and hoped for, you accuse those who 
y decei^^d you^ y(hich induped mQ to give you a siaeere and 



genune acctmntof thUigtS ^t^dtot cdtjceaiiii|( K Mffk cfrw* 
cumstance. By the way, 'I am t6 inform' ycM, Uiat no*coin- - 
pliitttscan be jcAtlf ia»acieieitheragainst>Clfe'4(^ftaH*i fittd^i- \ 
won sol(tiers, both having >ddne^ their duty Very well, ' . ' * 
" But not» tkmt therS^eiliai>s'j^ii>a!l their foreesolgaiii^Cu^, ^ 
and expect a new'alnny' froiA''Pelop(mne9a8) you tanay lay ^ 
this down a» the foundation lilr^our deliberations, thnit oar I 
present taxMps are not BufflcienI ; and therefore we Mietr 
mast be recalled, or else-a iaad and naval for<fe equal t6 the ' 
first must be sent ns^ with taone)^ in proportion* ¥ou mufit ' 
also think of appdinting a person to succeed me^ it being ' 
impossible for me, through my nephridc diiorder,' to sustain 
any longer the weight of the comni^d.' ' I imagine that I 
deserve this favour at your hands, on accolint of the services 
I have done you .in the several commantH conferred upon ' 
me, so long as myiiealth WoCild permit me tu act. 
" To conclude, whatever resolution you may co^c to, the 
request 1 have to make is, that you would "execute it speed- ' 
ily, and in the very beginning of the spring. The succours 
which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all ready ; but - 
those which they e3q)ect from Pcloponnebus may be longer 
incoming. However, iix this in your minds, that ifypu 
do not exert yourselves, the Lacedae.mo«i%>s will'not fail^ as 
they have already done, to be beforehand with you." 
The Athenians were strongly affected with this letter, which 
adc as gi'eatan impression on'th^m as Nidas expected. • 
owevcr, iliey did not think proper to appoint "him a success-- 
, and CMily nominated two officer^ who w^i-e under him, viz. 
[enander and Euthydemiis, te assist him till - other getierab • 
ould be seilt. Rurymedon and Deiinosthenes Were choten to ^ 
cceed Lamachus and Alcibiades. The former set out im- ' 
ediately with ten galleys and some money*, about the Wfei ' 
r solstice, to assure Nicias that a speedy succour should b*' 
nt him, during which the latter was i^ising troeps and ottn- ' 
ibutions, in- order to set sail early in^he spring, > . i 
t The Liicedatmonians, on the othei'Mde, being snppoftW ' 
the Coriiithians, were very industrials in pffeparlng teSh- * 
rccmentstw send into SIdly, and to ien«er Attica, in ^>rder * 
keep the Athenian fleet from sailing to that island. Ac- 
rdingly they entered Attica early, under the coAimand of 

* laofaleirts.-'- .,....,•>' 

-f- A. M 3591. Ant. J. C 415- Thucyd. 1. vii. f. 4f4— 49^' «* 

2-— /a4*- Diodi !• aUi«p^ 140* c ^ : 
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kjqi isif^avd after-lMvims laid waqte t^« coantry^ tbcy for- i 
tifi^l-^^S^Mff M^^ 4iyi4«icL U^/work among all tbe forces, ' 

longs from ^^eas, that is about qi^: French leagues, and tbe 
sai%e^4f&ta!iQes:. fvpp^ Ugrotia^ iUciAblfi^ie» w«9 fterpetaany soli, j 
c(tiD9*tl^)U^c^(9A^or»^j^i^v«lii^.<>Q1'HnQtbiee^^ till he had I 
pi:e)(aj|||eid wAtl|jth£in( \o ^4i>.tll9A.irpi:k« This aim^red tbe 
Attvff^iVR m^ o^dU j9. ^^r-hjji^lMSiftp th/e enemy retiring af^er ! 
a^ 1^. laid wa^e t^^Aihemao iterdiorie% the latter were 
unmolested a^ thc| res^ of ihe year ;:hut ^m theicutifyiDgot 
IJiecelia, the garri^oi^ le£^ ia it was continually making iocor- 
wjons and alaripingtln^ Athenians, Athens being now becsme 
a^nd of frontier town- ix for- in the da]^-ttme *a guanl w&s 
n^ounted at ti^the g^W% anjd. in the night all the dtizens 
iv^ere eitl^er^.of^th^ w^lj^t ortwder arms. > Such vessels as 
brought provisip9isfroi^ the i^andof Euhsa, and which before 
had -a npuch, shorter p^sf^ge by l)eceiia, were forced to go 
round abbu^ In oKc^eir. to. double the cape ef fiumum, by which 
means, proyislons as weU-i^ goods imported, grew oiudi dear- 
er. To heighten tfi^ c^lfimity, upwards of 20^000 slaves, the 
greatest part of whop were artihcers, went over to the ene- 
my, to fly froiTi tfie extreme miserjr with which the city was 
aftlicted. Tbe caltle of ail kinds died. Most of the horses 
were lamed, being Qoi>tinuall;jr upon guard, or Upon parties. 
Every tlijbg beii^g laid yyasjt<^.in,thia manner, and the Atheni- 
ans enjoyii)g no longer^ the. r/evenues which arose from the 
prpdupf^ pf,their;i^ds, there wa^ a prodigious scarcity of mo- 
ney;- ^ ths^t.they were forc^.lQ take the twentieth {Art of 
ail the imports,st9 ^pp)y their usual subsidies. 

..* ia the o^keap tii^e Oylippus, who had made, the tour of 
Sicily, retijrned with as pi^ny men as he coidd raise m the 
whc^ island) and prevailed with the Syraqusans.to fit out the 
strongest ^e^t in their power, and to hazard a. battle at sea 
upjonthe pi^sun^ption that the success would answer the great- 
ness of the eht^»prise, f}a^% advice was strongly eafjcnrced by 
Hii^m|0crijLtes,'\7i^^ esfhorted. the Syrapusans nottoaltandonto 
their ^ne^.^ ^<^ empire pf the sea*:Hc^bserved that the A- 
thfsniaus.themselves~h^d npt receiATed it from their ancestxn^s, 
nor beei) always possi^sedof it ; that the Persian War had in a 
manner for^d them i.t|tp the knowledge of naval affiurs, not- 
withstanding two great obstacles, their disposition and the 
situation of their dty, wliich stood at a considerable distance 
•• ■ \ 

Thucyd. 1. viLp 497—5^0. PJut, inJiic p.is^; Diod. L ziij. p. 
X40, 
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^. ^t tbesr had nmde tbemsdlT«B formiMile 4» 

^ o nmch bf their Teal jstrength^ m by their 

^ >.y ; that they ought to copy them ; and 

^ 'th enemies who were so enterprising, 

'; ^|uaiiy daring. 

» \ 'ed, and accordingly a large fleet 

^'' ^ xl out all his laud -forces in the 

\ ^1^ ^ of Plemmyriiun. Thirty-five 

\ ^^ in tlie great harbour, and 45 

-, ^ ^ 1 for ships, were ordered to 

. amaze the Athenians, who 

wxxcd both by sea and land at the 

..Awiiians, at this news, went on board al« 

^aips sailed to fight the 3J Syracusan vessels 

.culing out against them from the gt^at harbour ; 

,*tH>8ed 35 more to the 45 of the enemy, which were 

.e oLit of the little port. A sharp engagement was foueht 

4t the KXiouth of the great harbour ; one party endeavounni; 

to force their way into it, and tlie other to keep them out* 

Those who defended the forls of Plemmyrium having flock- 
ed to the shore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the forts 
unexpectedly by day«break ; and having carried the greatest 
of them by storm, the soldiers who defended the other two 
were so terrified tliat they abandoned th^m in a moment* 
After this advantage the Syracusans sustained a considerable 
loss; for such of\heir vessels as fought at the entrance c£ 
the hat4x>ar, after having forced the Athenians, bulged fu- 
rioim^ (me against the other as they entered it in disorder ^ 
and. by this means shifted the victory to their enemies, who 
weTe not contented with pursuing them, but also gave chaca 
to those who were victorious in the great harbour. Elevem 
Syracusan galleys were sunk, and great numbers of the sail- 
ors in them killed. Three were taken ; but the Athenians 
likewise lost three, and after towing off those of the enemy, 
they raised a trophy in a little island lying before Plemmyrl^ 
urn, and retired to the centre of ^eir camp. 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies for their taking; 

of the three fort^ ; and after raising one of the smaller, they 

repaired the fortifications erf the other two, and put garrisons 

into them. Several Athenians had been either killed or made 

prisoners there; atid great sums of money were taken, the 

property of the public, as well as of merchants and captains 

of galleys, besides a large quantity of ammuniUon ; this being 

a Jcind of magazine for the whole army. They likewise lost 

the stores and rigging of 40 galleys, with three ships that 1^ 

Vol. m. Z 
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in Xht deck. Bat a more considerable circuinstance wa 
GylippuMbereby preventedKiciasirom getting provisions ac 
ammunition so ei^aily ; for whilst tlie latter was possessed < 
Plemmyrium, they procui'ed these securely and expeditiouj 
ly ; whereas after tbeti* being dispossessed, of it, it "was equal 
ly difficult and hazardous, because they could not bring in a 
ny thing without fighting ; tlie epemy lying at anchor just ol 
tbeir fort. Thus the Athenians could have no provisions bu 
from the points of their swords ; which dispirited the sol- 
diers very much, and threw tlie whole army into a great coo- 
sternation. 

* There afterwards was a little skirnaish in defending a 
staccado which the inhabitants had made in the sea, at the 
entrance of the old harbour, to secure the shipping. The A' 
thenians having raised towers and parapets on a large ship, 
made it advance as near as possible to the staccado, in order 
that it might serve as a bulwark to some ships that carried 
military engines, with which they drew up stakes by the help 
of pulUes and ropes, exclusive of those which the divers saw- 
ed in two ; the besieged defending themselves witli their har- 
hour, and the enemy wiih their tower. Such stakes as had 
been driven in level with the surface of the water, in order to 
strand those vessels that should come near them, were the | 
hardest to force away. The divers also bribed the eneniy, 
and most of the stakes were torn up ; but then others weie 
immediately driven in their places. The utmost efforts were 
used on both sides, in the attack as well as the defence.. 

t One circumstance which the besieged considered of the 
greatest importance, was i<lattempt a second engagement both | 
by sea and land, before the fleet and other.succours sent bjr j 
the Athenian? should arrive. They had concerted fresh mea-j 
isures for a battle at sea, by improving from the errors theji 
had committed in the last engagement. The change midt 
in the galleys was, theif prows were now shorter^ and at tli* 
same time stronger- and more solid than before. For thil 
purpose, they fixed great pieces of timber, projecting for ^J^aw 
on each side of the prows ; and to these pieces they joined 
beams by way of props. These beams extended to the lengtt 
of six cubits on eadi ade of the vessel, both within and vith- 
out. By this th^y hoped to gain the advantage over the gal^ 
leys of the Athenians, which did not dare, because of the 

• Thucyd. I.yii. p. 500, 50X. 

t Ibid. p. 509 -^s i 3- I'lwt. in Nic p. 536, Diod. 1. xiii. h '**'' 
MI. 
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cveakn«Bs of tlidr prows, to: attack an enemy In* fh)rity tutt 
>nly in flank ; not to mentton, that should the battk be fought 
in the harbour they would not have, room to spread them^ 
selves, nor to pass between two galleys, in which lay their 
greatest art ; nor to tack about, .after they should have been 
repulsed, in order to return to the charge ;. wliereas the Syra- 
cusans, by their being raastei*s of the whole extent of the bar* 
bour, would have all these advantages, and might recipro- 
cally assist one another. On these circumstances the latter 
founded their hopes of victory, 

Gylippus therefore first drew all the infantry out of the 
camp, and advanced towards that part of the contravailation 
of the Athenians which faced the city ; whilst the troops of 
Qlyuipia marched towards the other, and their galleys set sail, 
^rlicias did not care to venture a second battle, saying, that 
as he expected a fresh fleet every moment, and a great rein- 
forcement under Demosthenes, it would betray the greatest 
want of judgment, should he, as his troops were infei'ior in 
number to those of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a 
battle without being forced to it. On the contrary, Menan* 
der and Euthydemus, who had just before been appointed to 
share the command with Nicias till the arrival of Demosthe* 
nes, fired with ambition, and jealous of those generals, were 
eager to perform some great exploit, to bereave the one of 
his glory, and if possible eclipse that of the other. The pre- 
tence they alleged on this occasion was, the fame and repu- 
tation of Athens ; and they asserted with so much vehemence, 
that it would be entirely destroyed, should they shun the bat- 
tle, as the Syracusans offered it them, that they at last forced 
Nicias to a compliance. The Athenians had 75 galleys, and 
tlie Syracusans 80. 

The first day the fleets continued in sight of each other, in 
the great harbour, without engaging ; and only a few skir- 
mishes passed, after which both parties retired ; and it was 
just tlie same with the land-forces* The Syracusans did not 
make the least motion the second day. Niciai-, taking ad^ 
vantage of this inactivity, caused the transports to draw up 
in a line, at some distance from one another, in order that 
his galleys might retire behind them with safety, in case he 
should be defeated. On the morrow, the Syracusans came 
up sooner than usual, when a great part of the day was spent 
in skirmishing, after which they retired. The Athenians 
did not suppose they would return, but imagined that fear 
had made them fly J but having refreshed themselves with 
great diligence, and returning on board their galleys, they at- 
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"tftckcd tbe Atheoians^ who were far from expectaig tittm. 
The latter being bow forced to retankimmediatdy^n board 
tbeir syps, they entered th^m in gt^t diierder> so that they 
had not time to draw them op in a Hne of battle, and most oi 
the ^ailorb were fasting. Victory ^d net kmg; cofitiiiae in 
anspense. The Athenians, after making a short and sBgbt 
resistance, retired behind their Hne of transport ships. Tbe 
enemy pursued them thither, and were stopped by tbe saik 
,jr^rdt df those ships, to which were fixed * d(%hbis eC kad, 
which being very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's pal- 
]eyE, would have sunk them at once. The Atheniaas lost 
-•even galleys in this engagemex^ and a great number of sd. 
diers were either killed ov taken prisoners. , 

t Tills loss threw Kicias into the utmost constematios. Afl 
the misfortunes he had met with ever since the tirocht k>d 
first enjoyed the supreme command, came into his Blind : 
and h^ now is involved in a greater than any of tJiem by hi" 
Gomph ing with the advice of his colleagues. Whiltt he vas 
revolvinr these gloomy ideas, Deroosthenes's fieet wu seen 
coming forward in great pomp, and with such an air as^^hcold 
fill the enemy with dread : it was now the day after the bat- 
tle. This fleet consisted of 73 galleys, on board of which were 
5000 fighting men, and about 3000 archers, alihgers, andbow- 
men. All these galleys were richly trimmed j their prows 
being adorned with sliining streamers, manned with stout 
rowers, commanded by good oflBcers, and echoing whh the 
sound of clarions and trumpets ; Demosthenes having afiect- 
ed an air of pomp and triumph purposely to strike terror in* 
to the enemy. 

I'his gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond expresaon. 
They did not see any end, or even the least suspension of their 
calamities : all they had hitherto done or suff«:red was as no- 
thing, and their work was to begin again. What hopes cooW 
they entertain of being able to weary out the patience of the 
Athenians, since, though they had a camp intrenched rA the 
middle of Attica, they were however able to send a second 
army lAto Sicily as considerable as the former ; and that their 
power, as well as their courage, seemed, notwitlistandiDg ^ 
their losses, instead of diminishing, to iricrease daily. 

Demosthenes having made ab exact in(iuiry into the state w 
tlungs, imagined that it would not be proper for hhn to lose 

* This engine, so violent was its motion, broke through a g>U^ 
from the deck to the hold, 

t Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 51^—518. Plut. in Nic* p. 537' ^'^^ ^ 
*iii. p. 141, X4». i 
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tifne asNicias had done, who, having spixsad- an universal ter- 
ror* at his first arrival, became afterwards ttie object of cou- 
tempt, for hishavingj wintered in Catana, instead of going di- 
-rectlf to Syracuse, and had afterwards given Gylippus aa 
opportunity of throwing troops into it. He flattered himself 
-with the hopes that he should be able to carry the city at the 
first attack, by taking advantage of the alarm which the ne^Vs 
of his arrival' would spread in every part of it, and by that 
means should immediately put an end to the war ; otherwise 
he intended to raise the siege, and no lotiger harass and Jes>. 
sen the troops by fighting battles never decisive, nor quite 
exhaust the city of Athens, by employing its treasures in need*- 
less expences. 

l^icias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolution of 
l!>einosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty, but to take 
time to weigh things deliberately, that he might have no cause 
to repent of what he should do. He observed to him that the 
enemy would be ruined by delays ; that their provisions as 
well as money were entirely exhausted ; that their allies were 
going to abandon them ; that they must soon be i^educed to 
such extremity for want of provisions, as would force them te 
surrender, as they, had before resolved : for there were cer- 
tain persons in Syracuse who held a secret correspondence 
withKicias, and exhorted him not to be impatient, because 
the Syracusans were tired with the war and with Gylippus ; 
and ^at should the necessity to which they were reduced be 
ever so little increased, they would surrender at discretion. 

As Kicias did not explain himself clearly, and would not de« 
Glare in express terms, that sure and certain advices were sent 
him of whatever was transacted in the city, his remonstran- 
ces were considered as an efiect of the timidity aind slowness 
with which he had always been reproached, <* Such,*' said 
Uiey, " are his usual protraction, delays, distrusts, and fear- 
** ful precaution, whereby he has deadened all the vivacity, 
** and extinguished all the ardour of the troops, in not march- 
^* ing them immediately against the enemy ; but on the con*. 
" trary, by deferring to attack them till his own forces were 
** weakened and despised." This made the rest of the gene- 
rals and all the offibers come over to Demosthene^'s opinion, 
and Nicias himself was at last forced to acquiesce with it, 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no purpose the wall 
which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, confined him- 
self to the attack of Epipol», from a supposition that should 
lie once be master of it, the wall would be quite undefended.. 
Z2, 
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He therefore t#ok provisions for five days, with workmeB, 
implemeots, and every thing necessary for him to defend that 
post after he should possess himself of it. As tliere was no 
going up to it in tho'nay-time undiscovered, he marched thi- 
ther in the night>^th all his forces, followed by Earyraedcn 
and Menander : Nicias staying behind to guard the camp. 
They went up by the way of Euryelus as before, unperceived 
by the centinels ; attack the first intrenchment, and storm it, 
after killing part of those who defended it DenKisthenes, not 
satisfied with this advantage, to prevent the ardour of bis sol- 
diers frcyn cooling, and not delay the execution of his design, 
inarches forward. During this interval, the forces erf the ci- 
ty, sustained by Gylippus, march under arms out of the in- 
trenchments. Being seized with astonishment, which the dark- 
ness of the night increased, they were immediately repulsed, 
and put to flight. But as the Athenians advanced in disorder, 
to force whatever might resist their arms, lest the enemy 
might rally again, shoidd time be allowed them to breathe and 
recover from their surprise, they are stopped on a sudden by 
the B<£otians, who make a vigorous stand, and marchirga- 
gainst the Athenians with their pikes presented, they *epulse^ 
them with great shouts, and make a dreadful slaughter. 
This spreads an universal terror through the rest of the arinjr. 
Those \<^Jled, either force alpngi^chj^^^ere advancing 
to their assi'^ance, or else-mistaiMng -th©m/for*pSemies, turn 
their arms against them. They now were all mixed indis- 
criminately, it being impossible to discover objects in thehor-^ 
rors of a night, which was not so gloomy as entirely to make 
objects imperceptible, nor yet light enough to distinguish those 
which were seen. The Athenians -sought for one another to 
no purpose ; and from their often asking the word, by which 
only they were able to know one another, a strange confusion 
of sounds was heard, which occasioned no little disorder ; not 
to mention that they by this means divulged the word to (tie 
enemy, and could not learn theirs ; because by their being 
together and in a body, they had no occasion tm repeat it. la 
the mean time, tliose who were pursued, threw tfiemselves 
from the top of the rocks, and many were dashed to pieces 
by the fall ; and as most of those who escaped, straggled froni 
one another aip and down the fields and woods, they were cut 
to pieces the next day by the enemy's horse, who pursued 
them* Two thousand Athenians were slain in this engage- 
ment ^ and a great number of arms were taken, those who 
fled having thrown them away, that they luight be the bettei^ 
able to €scape over the precipices. 
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SECTION XIV. 

^ A.THENIANS AGAIN HAZARD A SEA 7IGHT9 ANQ 
\RE I?EFEATiD.— KICJAS AND DEMOSTHENES SEN- 
IKNCSD TO DIE, AND\EXECUTED. 

Thk Athenian generals*, after sastaimng so great a loss, 
*re in a prodigious dilemma, and did not know how to act 
the present discouragement and despair of the troops, who 
^d daily, either by the diseases of the autumn, or by the bad 
* of tlxe fens, near which they were encamped. Deroosthe- 
s was of opinion that it would be proper for them to leave 
c country immediately, s|nce they had been unsuccessful in 
important an enteiprise ; esiiecially as the season was not 
-^ far advanced for sailing, and that they bad ships enough to 
:ce a passage, in case the enemy sliould dispute it with them, 
e declared, that it would be of much greater advantage 
oblige the enemy to raise their blockade of Athens, than for 
lem to continue that of Syracuse, by which they exhausted 
lemselves to no purpose ; that he was certain they would 
)t be reinforced by a new army ; and that they could not 
3pe to overcome the enemy with the weak one under their 
3mmand. 

Kicias was sensible that the arguments his colleague used 
ere very just, and he himself was of his opinion : but at 
^e same time he was afraid, lest so public a confession of the 
^eak condition to which they were i educed, and their reso- 
atibn to leave Sicily, the report of which would certainly 
each the enemy, should complete the ruin of their affairs ; 
nd perhaps make them unable to execute the resolution 
^hen they should attempt it. . Besides they had some little 
^opes left, that the besieged, being themselves reduced to 
;reat extremity by their absolute want of provisions and mo- 
ley, would at last be inclined to surrender upon honourable 
erms. Thus^ although he was in reality uncertain and wa- 
i'ering, he insinuated that he did not care to quit Sicily, till 
he Athenians should have first sent orders for that purpose ^ 
ind that otherwise they would be highly displeased ; that as 
^hose who were to judge them, had not been eye-Vfitnesses of 
-he state of things, they would be of a different opinion ; and 
^t the instigation of some orator, certainly condemn them ; 

• Thucyd. 1. vii. p. ill'^i^lO* Plut. in Nic. p. 538^54»- !>»/ 
•d. Kziii. p. X42. 
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Ihat most of thoM men^ nrho now exdaimed with the greatest 
vehemence against the difficuldes they laboured under, would 
Aen chan^ their note, and accuse them of having beea 
bribed to raise the siege ; that knowing so well> as he cfid, 
the disposition and character of the Athenians, he cdrase to 
die gloriously by the enemy's sword, rather than be ignomi- 
niously C9ndemned by his ^ow-citizens. 

These reasons, though they ajipeared very strong, were yet 
not able to convince Demosthenes ; and it was still his opinion, 
that the only good choice they could make would be to re- 
tire. However, as he had been unsuccesriul in hi» lormer 
opinion, he was afraid of insisting upon this ; and he was the 
more inclined to come into that of Nicias, from imagining, 
with many others, that this general might have some xcrei 
resource, as he was so firmly reserved to stay. 

• Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sleily, faadbrought 
a great body of troops with him. This new reinforcemest 
terrified the Athenians exceedingly, whose army diminished 
duly by sickness ; and they now began to repent thdr not 
havmg raised the siege, especially as tlie besieged were pre- 
paring to attack them bothoy sea and land. Besides, Nicias 
no longer opposed this resolution, and only desired to have it 
kept secret Orders were therefore given, as private^ a* 
possible, for the fleet to prepare for setting sail with the ut- 
most expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were going 
to set s^l, wholly unsuspected- by the enemy, who were far 
from Burmismg they would leave Sicily so soon, the moon was 
suddenly eclipsed in the middle of the night, and lost all its 
splendour ; which terrified Nicias and the whole army, who, 
from ignorance and superstition, were astonished at so sudden 
a change, the causes of whidi they did not know, and there- 
fore dreaded the consequences of it. They then consulted the 
soothsayers ; and who being equally unacquainted with the 
reasons of this phenomenon, only augmented their consterna- 
tion. It was the custom, after such accidents had happened, 
to suspend their enterprise but for three days. The sooth- 
sayers pronounced that he must not set sail tlU three timesmne 
days were past (these are Thucydides's words) which doubt- 
less was a mysterious number in the opinion of the people. 
Kicias, scrupulous to a fault, and fUltof a mSstaken veneration 

• Tfiscyd. I. til. p. 4ai— jr4BJ Bl0liltt Nicif. 53^. Diod.L 
vii. £. 142—161. 
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or these blind uiterpreters of the -wiH ofthegeds, declared 
hat he wouH wait a whole revofaition of the moon, and not 
"eturo till the ssime day of the next inoath ; as if he had not 
»een ^le j^anet very clearly the instant it had emerged from 
hat part which was darkened by the interposition of the 
jarth's body. 

But be was not allowed time fqr this. The news ot the in- 
tended departure of the AUienians being soon spre^ over the 
:ity> a resolution was taken to attack the besiegers both by 
sea and land. The Syracusiin» began die first day by attack- 
ing theintrenchments, and gained a slight advantage over the 
entrniy. On the morrow they made a second attack ; and at 
the same time sailed with 76 galleys against 86 of the Athe* 
nians* Eurymedon, who commanded the right of the Athe- 
nian fleet, having spread along the shore to surround theni^ 
this movement proved fatal to him : for, as he was detached 
from the body of the fleet, the ^racusans, after forcing the 
main battle, which was in the centre, attacked him ; drove 
him vigorously hito the gulf called Dascon, and there defeats 
ed him entirely. Earymedon loat his life in the engagement* 
They afi;erwards gave chace to the rest of the galleys, and run 
them against the shore. Gylippus, who commanded the land-* 
army, seeing the Athenian gall^s were forced aground, and 
not able to return into their staccado, landed with part of his 
troops, in order to charge the soldiers, in cas« they should be 
forced to run ashore; and to give his friends the more room 
to tow such galleys as they should have taken. However h^ 
was repulsed by the Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that 
side, and obliged by the Athenians, who flew to sustain them, 
to retire with some Joss as fer as the moor called Lysirnelia, 
which lay near it. The latter saved most of their ships, 1^ 
excepted, Avhich were taken by the Syracusans, and their 
crews cut to pieces by them. After this, resolving to burn 
the rest, they filled an old vessel with combustible materials ; 
and having set fire to it, they drove it by the help of the wiiKl 
against the Athenians, who nevertheless extinguished the fire ; . 
and drove off tliat ship. 

Each Mde erected trophies ; the Syracusans for the defeat of 
Eurymeclon, and the advantage they had gained the day be- 
fore ; and the Athenians for their having drove part of the 
enemy into the nvoor, and put the otlier part to ftight. Bud 
the minds of the two nations were very differently disposed. 
The Syracusans, who had been thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation at the arrival of Demosthenes with his fleet, seeing 
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thembdves victoriouBr in a naval engageinent, resumed fresli 
hope^ and assured themselves of a complete victory over their 
enemies. The Athenians, on the contrary, frustrated of their 
only resource, and overcome by sea so contrary to their ex- 
pectations, entirely lost courage, and had no thoughts but of 
retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, and prevent 
their escapuig, shut the mouth of the great hai'bour, which 
was about 500 paces wide, with galleys placed cross-ways, and 
other vessels fixed with anchors and iron chains ; and at the 
same time made the requisite preparations for the battle, in 
case they should have the courage to engage again. When the 
Athenians saw themselves thus liemmed in, the generals and 
principal officers assembled, in order to deliberate oa the pre- 
sent state of affairs* They were in absolute want of provisions, 
which was owing to their having forbid the people of Catana 
to bring any, from the hopes they entertained of their being 
able to retire ; and they could not procure any from other 
places, unless they were masters of Uie sea« This made them 
resolve to venture a sea-fight. In this view, they were deter- 
mined to leave their old camp, and their walls, which extend- 
ed to the temple of Hercules ; and to entrench themselves on 
the shore, near their ships in the smallest compass possible. 
Their design was to leave some forces in that place to guard 
their baggage smd the sick ; and to fight with the rest on 
board all the ships they should have saved. They intended to 
retire into Catana, in case tliey should be victorious ; other- 
wise to set fire to their ships, and to march by land to the 
nearest city belonging to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately ^Ued 110 
galleys, the others having lost their oars, with the flower of 
his infantry ; and drew up the rest of the forces, particularly 
the bowmen, in order of battle on the shore. As the Athe- 
nians dreaded very much the beaks of theSyracusan galle)-s, 
Nicias had provided harping-irons, to grapple them, in oixier 
to break the force of the blow, and to corae immediately to 
close fight as on the shore. But the enemy perceiving this, co- 
vered the prows and upper part of their galleys with leather, 
to prevent their being so easily laid hold of. The commanders 
on both sides had employed aU their rhetoric to animate their 
men ; and none could ever have been prompted from stronger 
motives ;. for the battle which was going to be fought, was 
to determine^ not only their lives and liberties, but also the 
fate of their country. 
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Xhe battle was very obstinate and bloody;- The Atii«9iiaiis 
in^ ainrived at the mouth of the port, easily tooE those shlpt 
hich defended the entrance of it ; but when they attempted 
break, the chain of the rest, to widen the passage, the enc- 
y came up from all quarters. As near 200 galleys came 
isking on each side, in the narrow place, there must necessa- 
ly be a very great confusion ; and the vessels could not easily 
ivance forward or retire, nor turn about to renew the attack, 
'he beaks of the galleys, for this reason, did very little exe- 
rtion ; bTit there were very furious and frequent discharges, 
^he Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of stones, 
^hich always did execution from what place soever they were 
tirown ; whereas they defended themselves only by shooting 
arts and arrows, which, by the motion of the ships, from the 
gitation of the sea, did not carry true, and by that means the 
jreatest part of them did little execution. Ariston the pilot 
lad given the ^yracusans this counsel. These discharges be- 
ngover, the soldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the 
;nemy*s ships, in order to fight hand to hand : and it often 
lappened, that whilst they were climbing up one side, their 
3wn ships were entered on the other; and two or three shii)s 
would be grappled to one, which occasioned a great perplexi- 
ty and confusion. Further, the noise of the ships that dashed 
one against the other., the different cries of the victors ^nd 
vanquished, prevented the orders of the officers from being 
heard. The Athenians wanted to force a passage, whatever 
might t)€ the consequence, to secure their return into their own 
country; and this the enemy employed their utmost efforts to 
prevent, in order that they might gain a more complete and 
more glorious victory. The two land armies which were 
drawn -up on the highest part of the shore,' and the inhabitants 
of the city who were there, ran to the walls ; whilst the rest, 
kneeling in the temples, were imploring heaven to give suc- 
cess to their citizens; and these saw clearly, because of their 
little distance from the fleets, every thing that passed, and 
contemplated the battle as from an amphitheatre, but not 
without great anxiety and terror. Attentive to, and shudder- 
ing at every movement and the several changes which hapj 
pened, they discovered the concern they had in the battle, 
their fears, thein hopes, their grief, their joy, by different 
cries and different gestures ; stretching out their hands, some- 
times towards the combatants to animate them, and at other 
times towards heaven, to implore the succour and protection 
oftheg<Mis. At last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a 
long battle and a vigorous resistance, was put to flight, and 
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^riTena^i^Dtttheflborc. The Syraciwos, «iio were qjcc- 
liitDrs of thk ▼ictoi-y, conveyed to the whole dty, by an um- 
venfti shout, the news of this victory. The victors, now mas- 
ters of the sea, and saiiiag with a £BLToarable wind tow£rdi 
%racuse, erected a tit^y ; whilst the Athoiiass, who were 
quite dejected and overpowered, dad not so much asropies 
tliat their dead soldiers might be delivered to them, in order 
to pay the last sad duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to choose ; 
either to attempt the passage a second time, for wbidi thej 
had ships and soldiers sufficient, or^to abandon their fleet to 
the enemy, and retire by land. Deanosthcnes proposed the 
former ; but the sailors, in the deepest affliction, refiised t« 
obey, ftilly persuaded that it would be impossible for them tc 
sustain a second engagement. The second meUiod was there- 
fore resolved upon, ami accordingly -they prq[»red to set out 
in the night, to conceal the march of thei» army from the 
enemy. 

But Hermoci-atep,. who suspected their dest^i, was very sen- 
siblc that it was of the utmost importance not to suffer so great 
a body of forces to escape ; since they otherwise might forti^' 
themselves income comer of the island, and renew the war. 
The Syracusans were at that time in the midst of their festi- 
vity and rejoicings, and meditated nothing but how they 
jnight best divert themselves after the toils they had sustain- 
ed in fight. They were then solenmizing the festival of Her- 
cules. To desire the Syracusaiis to take up arms again, in 
•order to pursue the enemy, and to attempt to draw them finwn 
their diversions eitlier by force or persuasion, would have been 
to no purpose ; for which reason another expedient was em- 
ployed. Hermocrates sent out a few horsemen, who were to 
pass for friends of the Athenians, and ordered them to cry 
aloud, ^^ Tell Nicias not to retire till dsy-%kt ; for the 
*^ Syracusans lie in ambush for him, and have seiseid on the 
<< passes.** This false advice stopped Nicias at once ; and he 
did not even set out the next day, in order that the soldien 
might have more time to prepare for their dqniiture, and car- 
ry off whatever might be necessary for their subsistence, and 
abandon the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for sebing the avenues. The 
next morning early they possessed themsdves of ^e most dif- 
ficult passes, fortified those places where the rivers wcpeford 
at^e,brokedown the bridges, and spread detachments of horse 
up anddown the plain ; so that there wa&not one place through 



^hi<ds the AthetiiaDs ccmld pass withbut fighting. They se€ 
out upon their inarch the third day after the battle, with de* 
sign, to»retk*e to Gat^ia. - The whole armjr was in an inex- 
presubleconsternationy to see such great numbers of men, ei-, 
ther dead or dyw^g, some of whom- were left exposed to wild 
beasts, and Uie rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those who 
iwere sick and wounded, conjured them with tears to take - 
them along witlvthe army, and held by their clothes when 
they were going ; or else, dragging themselves after them, 
followed them -as for as their strength would permit i^and when 
this failed they had recourse to tears, sighs, imprecations; 
and sending up towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, 
they called upon the gods as well ^s mfen to avenge their cru- 
elty, whilst every place eclided with lamentations. 

The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. All men 
■were seized with the. deepest melancholy. They were in* 
"wardly tortured with rage and afnguish, when they represent- 
ed to themselves the greatness from which they were fallen, 
the extreme misery to which they were reduced, and the still 
greater evils from which they tbreaaw it wouldbe impossible for 
them to escape. They could not bear the comparison for ev- 
er present in their thoughts, of the triumphant state in which 
they had left Athens, in the midst of the good' wishes and ac- 
clamations of the pec^le 5 with the ignominy of their retreat, 
aggravated by the ^ries and imprecations of their relations 
and fellow^itiKens, • 

But the most -melancholy part of the spectadle, and that 
which most deserved cofmpassion was Nicias. Dejected and 
■worn out by a tedious illness, deprived of the most necessarf 
things, afa time When his age and infirmities requii'ed them 
most ; pierced not only with his private grief, but with that 
of others," all which preyed upon nis heart ; this gi-eat man^ 
superior to alibis evils, thboght of nothing but how he might 
best camk»t his soldiers, and revive their courage^ He ran 
up and down- in all places, crying aloud^ that matters were 
not yet desperate, and that other armies had escaped from 
greater dangers ; that they ought not to accuse themselves, 
or grieve too immbderately, for misfx)rtunes which they had 
not occasioned ; that if they had offended 5ome god, his ven- 
geance must be satiated by this time ; that fortune, after ha- 
ving so long favoured the enemy, would at last be tired of per- 
secuting therh ; that their bravery and numbers made thehi 
. 8tid3 formidable, being stillnear 40,000 strong ; that no city 
in Sicily 'Wtmld be able to withstand them, nor prevent their 
. VbL.Xn; A 81 - - *^-' 



iftore tx> dotet t» ^e care sev^rdUx «f them^lves^ anid xnardi 
in |{ood order ; tb^t by ^ pnaideiit «<kd txsxrsgsQOs xvtFeat, 
which was n^w become thru* only resputt:^, Ih^ iffoold not 
^y save tbem^elvea, but also thw oouottiy, aad finable h 
to Tecover its lExrmer grandeur. . 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up is the 
form of a phalanx ; the first bebg commanded by Kac&is^ aad 
the second by Demosthenes, with the bsiggase in tbe centre. 
Being come to the river Anapis, they forced the paasage, and 
afterwards were charged by aH the enemy'« catvairy, as 
well as archens who discharged peipetuatty vqMan then. 
They were annoyed in this mannter dnHng severe days 
march ; every one of the passes b^og giiardied^ and ^bo AUie> 
Hians being obliged to dispute e^ymrf inUi of their ymsfm- The 
enemy did not care to hazard a baltie against aA. stanmy^ ^fhkk 
despair alone might render invincible , um) the instant the 
Athenians presented the Syracusans ba^, the lattnr retir« 
ed : but whenever the former would proceed in their narcfa, 
they advanced, and charged themin^thi^tr netreat. 

Demosthenes and ^Nicias, seeing the rniserat^ eoBditifm to 
which the troops were reduced^ being incKtreiBie want of pro* 
, visions, and great numbers of them wounded, jndgjed it ad- 
visable to retire towards the sea, by aqukecoQibrary -way from 
that in which they then marched, and to make directly for 
Camarina and Gela, instead of proceeding to Cataaa^ as they 
first intended. They set ont m the ni^t, after l^^htisg a 
great namt>er of fires. The retreat was made in great coafa- 
sion and disorder, as generally ha}^)en8 to great amies ia 
the gloomy hoiTors of the nighty e^iecially when tlie enemy 
is not far off. However, the vao^ard, oemmanded by Ni- 
cias, came forward in good oi'der ;.'b|H pibove.hi^ithe rear- 
guard, with Demosthenes at their head, sefHnTatQ^ firatm the 
wain bodyj and lost their way. On the neast day the ^^rrai^- 
sans, who, on th^ report of their retreat, had naM-cbed wtdi 
the utmost diligence, came u|> with him about ncMm ; and ha« 
ying surrounded him with their horse, they drove him into 
a narrow place inclosed with a wall, where his soMleM fought 
li^e lions. Perceiving, at the close of the day, that they were 
Qppfessed with fatigue, and covered with wounds, they gave 
the islanddts leave to retire, which seme of them accepted ; 
^fi/i afterwards spared the lives of the re^t, who aarreodered 
^i^scretiofi with Demosthenes, after haviag'^^Qlated that 
they shoul4<not be put to death, .nor sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment. About gO^O soldiers surrenderei sm these 
conditions. / 



l^ioias angpv*^ Hid ia»e cfvemngptfttbe mt^ £nile«^ snii 

pasaiiig it, eacainliieA o»a.miHiolaa% .i¥hfire tbecauecngr (amc 

up wkb km the aeait dajr, -and smmD^iied him. to surrender 

at daseciBtioiry as DeoKM^s^nea had done. Nieias could not 

perauAde hamaviS a« first that, iidiatthey: told Jiim coaceminf; 

that general waii! tzne, and thetefe^e- deui'ed leave to send 

Boaof^ ilt»r$e for hulbMiia^on. Upontheiv returaing; with the 

news. tl>at Detnosthenaa had TeaUy.ann'eiidered in that man>* 

nev. If kias^ olfevcdi to pajr the ex^emi^ of the var» tipan ooivf 

dition thai they weuld permit htft^-.to leave .the couofcrf wiifei 

kis ^oveea^and U» gtveaa many AMtemtes fl>r;hiwtbges as they 

slioidd be^ol^ligi^ to pay tiibnl& Bat the edeinxnejected thia 

propoMd with dndain and msDleoce, and renewed t&e attack; 

p(ieia% thMghhsabsohite wanted ail thhigs,' however, sua* 

tained the oharge the yvhds Bighity add marehckl tewanhi the 

ipiver'Asiaanls. When they inere.^ to th^'bSiiiks oi U, the 

SjfTdeusans advancmg iHp* t6 4haQ^ ^bvev moat, ei ii»vt iotd 

the stream, the rest haviag! aireaidy {il4ae^oYolnnt«nly into 

it to <|dench their thirst Hera: the gjr^a^t^ and most ii^odf 

havoew^smiwie^ the>i>()orwiiBt«h<9aheipg butohered wiihuiin 

the leaat f^y as)they were dtini^i^ . Nidas^ finding all lost< 

and liaahk to hear this dismal spectacle^ sarf endered at di»« 

QretiQB, upon x condition tl^l (^^rlippusrshwild discontinue the 

fight, and spare the rest of his araiqr* A great number were 

kiUc^, and more taken prisoaersj so that all Sicily waa 

fitted with. them. * Th^ Athenians seemed to have been dis^ 

pleasiedwitk their gtneral fin- surrendering iui this manner a« 

^seretion^.aiad fi>r tUs reason his o^m^ waa emitted in a pub*« 

lie nwmuoieiit, on wldeh were engraved the .natnes of. those 

eommsiiderawho had lost theii\ lives in figihtiji^jsv tiieir «oun>^. 

try. "^. ./ ,^ A,- 

. The vietora adorned with the arms^taken frosfjtrtheprison* 

ers thefiaest and largest trees they^oould find on the bonks ol 

the rivers, and made a kind of trophies of these trees, wheo 

crowaing themsdves with^ chapletsof fiowers, dressing their 

korses in the richest caparisons, and cropping those of their 

enemies^ they entered trjumphantly into Syracuse, after-ha- 

Tfiig happily tetminated the most conmlerable war in which 

^ey had ever been ei^;^^ with the Gi-eeks, and won, by 

their strength and valour, a most signal atKl most complete 

victory. The next day a council was held, to deliberate ot» 

-what was to be-done with the priscmers. Diocles, one of the. 

leaders of the greatest authority among the people, proposed 

* FsQiaa.LL p*56b 
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that aH the Atlveniasis x^lio were bom of frete pa«entft$ aad all 
such SkUians aa had joined witli them, sboidd be impnsaiied, 
and obI^ two measures of flour and one of water given 

^ them daily ; that the slaves and all the- allies should be pub- 
licly sold ; and that the two Atlienian gcnerab idicmid be first 
scourged with rods^ and afterwards put to death; • 

* This last article was exceedingly disiyced by all wis& and 
eompassionate Syracusans. Hermocrates, whorwaa very £fi- 
mofQs. for hia probity Ibid Justice, attempted to make some -re- 
monstrances to> the peopiej but theyiwoidd not hear hlni ; and 
the shouts which echoed ona&^des prevented him irom centin- 
tting his speech. At that instant t an anoi^it man^ venerable 
lor his great age and gravity, who in this war had lost two 
aons, the only heirsJto his name and estate, made his servants 
carry him to the tribunal for harangues ; and the instant heap- 
peared aprofound silence^was made. **• You here behold^" says 
Ae, ^ an unfortunate fotiier^ nidio has felt more than any other 
** Syracusan thefstal effects>of this waf, by the death of tvo 
** SODS, who formed all the eonscAat&on, and Wes>e the only sup- 
^ ports of my okt age. I camiotindeed forbear admiring their 
*^ courage and felicity, in saeriiicing to their country^ 'vSdfore 
** a life of which they would one day have been ^dqyrired by 
<< the common course of nature ; but then I cannot but be 
•♦strongly affected with t^o cruel wound which their death 
♦♦ has made in my heart, nor forbeartotiugand detesting the 
^ Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as the mur- 
♦< derers'of my children. Bttt, however, i cannot conceal one 

, ^* circumstance, which is, that I am-less sensible to my private 
^ affliction than to the honour of my oountvy, and' I see it ex- 
*♦ posed to eternal infamy by the ikrbarbus advice vvlikh is 
<* now given you. The Athenians indeed merit the worst 
" treatment, and every kind <rf punishment that could be in* 
<* flicted on them, for so unjustly dedaring war against us : But 
*♦ have not the gods, the just avengers of crimes, pun ished them 
<• and revenged us sufficiently ? When their generals laid down 
•* their arms and surrendered, did they not do this in the 
; " hopes of having their lives spared ? And if we put them to 
•* death, will it be possible for ust».avoicl the Je«t reproa<^of 
♦* our having violated the law of nation Sj and^^iMionoured our 
•• victory by an unheard of cruelty ? How ! • Will you -suffer 
« your glory to be thus sullied in the face of the whole world, 
^^ and have it said that a nation, who first dedicated a temple 

• liiod. 1. ziii. p. 149—161. t Nicolant, 
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in their city to clemency, had not {[Hwd any- i» yoin-'s \ 
Surely victories jiqU triumphs do not give immoi'tal gUry tOi 
a city, but the exercising mercy towards a vanquished cnc« 
my, the using moderation in the greatest prosperity, and- 
fearing to ofifend the gods, by a haughty and insolent pride.- 
You doobtless.haye not forgot that this Nicias, whose fate, 
you are going to pronounce,, was the very man who plead*; 
ed your cause hi the assembly of the Athenians, and em- 
ployed all his credit, and the whole power of liis eloquence, 
to dissuade his country from embarking in this war. Should, 
you therefore pronounce sentence of death on this worthy 
general, would it be a just reward for tlie zeal he showed, 
for your interest \ With regard to myself^ death would be 
less grievous to me than, the sight of so horrid an injustice 
committed by my countxymen and f(^j^<*citi;^e(^.'* 
The people seemed move3 to compassion at this speech, 
specially as when this venerable old man first ascended, tliey 
expected to hear him cry aloud for vengeance on those who 
lad brought all his calamities upon him, instead of suing for 
heir pardon* But tlie enemies of the Athenians havbg ex- 
patiated .with vehemence on the unheard-of cruelties which, 
heir repu)>lic had' exercised on several cities belonging to 
heir enemies, and even to their ancient allies ; the invetera-- 
cy whicli their commanders had shown against Syracuse, and 
he evils they would have made it suffisr had they been.victo- 
ious ; the afflictions and groans of infinite numbers of Syracu- 
ians who bewailed the death of their children and near rela- 
:ions, whcMe manes could be appeased no other way tlian by 
Lhe blood of their murderers. On these representations the 
people returned to their sanguinary resolution, and followed 
Diocles's advice in every respect Gylippus used his utmost. 
endeavours, but in vain, to have Nicias and Demosthenes 
given up to him, especially as he had taken them, in order, 
for him tp< carry them to Lacedscmon. . But .his demand was. 
^'ejected witha haughty scorn, and the two generals were put 
to death. 

All wise and compassionate men could not forbear shedding . 
tears for the tragical fate of two such illustrious personages, 
and particularly for Nicias, who of all men of histime seemed 
least to merit so ignominious and untimely an end. V\^hen 
people recollected the speeches and remonstrances he had 
made to prevent this war, and on the other side when they 
ccnsidered how. high a regard . he had always, retained for, 
tilings relating 4o religion, the. greatest- part of them were, 
tempted to exclaim against providence, in seeinglhat aman,j 
KaX, 
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who hftd erer shown the highest reyer«iee for Qio ^i^ sml 
had always exerted himself to the utmost for tlieir lion* 
oor aod worship, should l)e so ill rewarded ^ ^leo, and 
meet with no better fate than tSie most abandoned wre^dkes. 
But it is no wonder that the calamities of good men fihadd 
inspire the heathens with such thoughts, and hm^q tten 
murmur and despond, dnce they did not know the hetiiess 
df the Divine Bemg, nor the comiption of human natorc 

The prisoners were shut up in the mtne^^ ^^ prisons of Sr- 
** racuae," where, crowded one upon the other, they sulfeFed 
incredible torments for eight months. Here they were for 
ever exposed to the inclemencies of the weather ; scofdiediQ 
theday-time by the burning rays of the sun, or froeeain Ae 
night by the colds of autumn ; poisoned by the stench of Aeir 
own excrements, by Uie carcases of those who died of dieb 
wounds and of ndcnesa; in fine, worn out by himgefaBd 
thirst, for the ddly allowance to each was but k smafi mea- 
sure of water and two of meaU Those who were takea outef 
this place two tnonths after in order to be sold aa slaves (isany 
of them were citizens who had concealed their eonditSon) foond 
a -less rigorous fisite. Their wisdom, their patience, and a ecr- 
tain air of probity and modesty, were of great nditmtage to 
them ; for they were soon restored to their fib»ty, or met 
with the kindest and most generous treatment from tbeir 
masters. Several of them eveh owed the good usage they 
met with to Euripides, the finest* scenes af whose tragedies 
they repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremrfy fcod of 
them ; so that when they returned to their own comitry, they 
went and sainted that ^et as their deliverer, and u^iM*md 
him of the admirable effects wrought m their fliTour by his 
verses. 

• The news of this defeat being earned to Athens, the citi- 
zens would not believe it at first, and were so far from giving 
credit to it, that they sentenced that i^an to death who had 
first published it. But when it was confirmed, all the AAe^ 
nians were seized with the utmost consternation ; and as if 
themselves had not decreed the war, they vented their ra§e 
and i%sentment against the orators who had promoted the en- 
terprise, as well as against the soothsayers, who, by their 
oracles or supposed prodig^, had flattered them with the 
hopes of success. They had never been reduced to so deplo- 
rable a condition y now^having neither horse, foot, moieyj 
galleys, nor marmers ; in a word, they were in the deepest 
despair, expecting every moment that the eneiny, elated iritb 

* llittcyd. 1. viii. p. jP|X-^^3. Pint, dc Gamdft. p. $0^. 



o great a vietoiy, and atrengttMoed bjr tkereiraH «f llie al>> 
k'^S) woiiUd come aad invade Atlicns, both bf sea aad land, 
r itH ail the foroes of Peloponnesut* Cicero had reaaon to «b- ' 
>^Tv^, speakiBg of the battles id the harbour of Syraevse^. 
I^sit it was .^ere tlie troops of Atiiens, as weS as their 
^Alleys, were Fuiaed and sank ; and tJMtt In tina harbonrtii«^ 
30^irer and ^ory of the Athenians were mistrabiy diipwreclB*' 
id. 

THe Athenians, however, did not sailer thems^i^vB to be 
EvlioHf dejected, bu$ resitined eoarage. They aow resolved 
:o raise money on all sidesy and to knport tiraiier for buildui^ 
3€ slilps, in oi^er to awe the allies, and particularly the inha^ 
b»itant$ of Uie island of £<iriMea. They retrenched ^1 super- 
fluous expences, and established anew council of ancient mea^ . 
'vrlio were to wei^gh Mid examine all af^irs before they shoidd 
l>e pi:(SK>sed to the people. In fine, they omitted nothin|^ 
-^vbmi might be of service in the present conjuncture, the ft# 
larm iti which they were in, and tiieir common danger obligo' 
ing eveiy individual t^ be attentive to the necessities of tiie 
state, and docile to all advice that might promote its hiter« 
ests. 

"Fhe defeat of the army under Nicias was followed by the 
taking of Athens, of which the ancient form of government 
-was entirely changed by Lysander. ^ 



, CHAP. IL 

THIS chapter is the sequel of the preceding book^ aiid 
contains the eight last years of the Pcloponnesian war> 
during as many years of the reign of Darius Notiius. 

SECTION I. 

CONSXqVBHCES OF THE BfiFlBAT OF THE ATHKKIAlfS 
IN SICILY, SCG. &C. 

Tn^t defeat of the Athenians before Syracusegave occa* 
sion for great movements throughout all Greece. The peoj^, 
who had not yet jmned either side, and waited to be determm* 

^ Hie immiim opesiHitncivttattt victae., cofnmiout«, deprfssseou* 
•vnt ; in hoc porta Athenieinium nobiUtatis, imperii, gtorii »»«&»» 
gittm faetum exlstiinatars Cie. Ycr. 7. a. 97. 

^A.M. 3J9I. Ant.J.C. 4i3« Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 553. 

• . .r ' • , • ' 
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ed bf the event, resolved to detolare agabst them. The al- 
lies of the Lacedsmonians believed that the time was gotdc 
to deliver ^em for ever from the expences <^ a war which 
lay very heavy upon them^ by the speedy and &i^ ruin of 
Athens. Those of Athens, who followed them only out of 
ooostcaint, aeeiog no appearance of any future resource for 
that republic, after the dreadful blow it had received, thought 
it best to take the advantage of so favourable a conjuncture 
for throwing off the yt>ke of dependence, and resuming their 
Uberty. Dispositions of this kind insiyred the Lacedannoni- 
ans with (peat views, which were supported by the hopes they 
had conceived, that their Sicilian allies would join them in 
the sprii:g with a naval army, augmented by the ruins of the 
Athenian fleet. 

*In e fleet, the people of Euboea, Chio, and Lesbos, with 
several others, gave the Lacedemonians to understand that 
they were ready to quit the party of the Athenians, if they 
would take them under their protection. At the same time 
came deputies from Tissaphemes and Phamabasus. The 
first was governor of Lydia and Ionia, the other of the 
Hellespont* These viceroys of Darius wanted neither appli- 
cation nor seal for the interest of their master. Tissapher- 
nes, promising the Lacedaemonians all the necessary expen- 
cesfor their troops, pressed them to arm directly, and to join 
him ; because the Athenian fleet prevented him from Jevying 
the usual contributions ii»:his province, and had put it out of 
his power to remit those of preceding years to the kin^. He 
hoped besides with that powerful aid to get into his hands 
with more ease a certain nobleman who had revolted, and. 
whom he had the king's orders to send to him dead or a- 
live. This was Armorges the bastard of Pissuthna* Phama- 
basus at the same time demanded ships to reduce the cities- 
of the Hellespont frem theirsobjection to the Athenians, who 
also prevented him from levying the tributes of his govern- 
ment. 

The Lacedfertoi^nsthotight it proper to begin by satisfying 
Tissaphemes ; and the credit of Alcibiades contributed very 
much to the taking that resolution. He embarked with Cal- 
cldacus for Chio, which took arms upon their arrival, and de-. 
clared for the Lacedaemonians. Upon ilie news of this revolt, ^ 
Ae Athenians resolved to take the f iC^CO talents out of the' 
treasuj-y, which had been .deposited there from the beginning 
of Jthe war, after liaving repealed the decj-ee \v hich pgrohihited . 
it. Miletus also revolted soon after. Tibs«phemes, having 

* Thucyd. 1. viii. p. SSSrSS^* t 3>poo,eoo liTOt.^ 
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ned his troc^ wHh tH^se of S|Mrta, attacked uid> tsok 4to 
y of Ia9U85 in which *. Armoi^ea had iibiut himself up, whd 
Ls taken alive aod sent into Persia. That governor gaire a' 
Duth'd pay to tlie \vhcAe army^ at' a draohm or tenpence a^ 
J to eaoh soldier) observing Uiat he had orders to g^ve theow 
ly ijLalf that sum fiw the fatture. ' 

t Cali^idsus then ixiad)& a treaty with Tissaphemes, in thci 
Line of the Laceds&monians^ of which one of. the principalr 
-tiole^ WAS, thftt all the. country which had been subject ta 
e lLing:-or his predecessors should remain .in his hands. It 
as renewed some time afifcer by Theraroenes, another general 
: the Lacedaemonians, with some small alterations. But when 
lis treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was found that 
>o ^reat concessions had been made to the king of Persia, in 
iving up all the places held by himself or hi« ancestors, which 
^as to make him mairter .of the greatest part of Greece^ 
."hessaly,»I-iOcris,: and the whole country as far as Boeotiay' 
sritUout mentioning th^ isiaads; from, whence the LaccdatmoJ 
lians would appear rather to have. eoBla^ed Greece,- than re- 
stablibUed its liberty. Jt -was therefore necessary to make 
iirt)ier alterations in it, with which Tisaaphemesand the other 
jovernprs made great. Uiffi(julties to eotni^y.: A new treaty 
yvas however concluded, as we shall see in the sequel* 

In the mean time, several cities of Ionia declared for Lace- 
lac mon, to which Alcibiades contributed very much/ J Agii> 
who waa already his enemy, in effect of the ingury he had done 
him, could not suffer the glory he acquired ; for nothing wai' 
done without the advice, of Alcibiades, and it was generally 
said that the success of all enterprises was owing to him. The 
most powerful and ambitiou&ot the Spartans, from the same: 
sentiments of jealousy, looked upon him with an evil eyt, and 
at length by their intrigues obliged the principal magistrates 
to send oixlers into Ionia for putting him tp death. Alcibiades 
beins; secretly apprised of this order, did not discontinue his 
services to the Laced jcmonians, but kept himself so well upom 
his guard that he avoided all the snaces, which were laid for,- 
him. . . . .. '^ •; . . . 

II For his bett;er jseouri^y he tl^rew himself mto the protec-r 
tioivof Tissapher^e^j the great, king's governor at Sardis, ajid> 
was not long without seeing luoiself in the l^ghest degree ofc 

• Thucyd. I.vm..pf568. f Idem. f. .561— 57i>57a'-576* > 
\ Ibid. |>. 577-^57.9. Hut. in Alcib. p. ijS4, 165. 
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cMdiiMiidaiiihoiilf »air cowrie^ tii« 1^^ Isrthc 

PerBun, who was ^dl of fraud and artifict, a gimt friend to 
knaTes and beNl mciHaiui set no value «p«» Bimpticitf «»d id* 
tegrity, infiniteljr adniirad the amoo^ addiresa i^ Akatnades, 
the eaaa irith which he aatumed all kinds of manners and cha» 
racters, and his great abilitv in the canduct of affiura; BSid 
ladeed there was no heart sohard, or temper so mttraetable, as 
lb bold oat agunst the graces and charms of his cowv^tsatkih 
and intimacy. Even those who feared and envied Idm most) 
enchanted m a manner Yny his affable air and engaj^iog beha- 
▼ioar, could not dissemble the infinite sattofaction they felt in 
seeing and conversing with him. ' 

Tissaphemes therefore, though otherwise very hangbfy and 
brutal, and who of all the Persians hated the Gre^s most, 
was so much taken with the complaieency and in^naatiot) of 
Alcibiades, ^athe gave himself whoUy up to him^ and lit- 
tered him more than he was flattered by him $ insoiBQch that 
he gave the name of JVldbiadestiy the finest smdmoetdeii^t- 
fiil of his gardens^ as well from the abundance of its fetrntaios 
and canab, and the verdure c^ its groves^ as the surprising 
beauty^ its retreats a»d solitudes, wfatch art and nature 
■eemed to vie in embdlisliing, and wherdn a more tJum^roy* 
al magnificence was displayed. 

- Aklbiades, who foend tttere whs na longer Itny ealb^ for 
Mra in the party of the ^>artatis, and who al wajrs apprehend- 
ed the resentment of Ag^ began to do them ill offices witll 
Tissaj^emes, to prevent his aidhyg them wi& aH his forces, 
and ruinhig the Atheniansentir^. He had no difficidty in 
bringing the Persian ifite his vlewfi^ which were confbrmable 
to his master's interests, and fo the orders he had received 
from. him. For ai^r the fomons treaty concluded under Ci- 
mon, the kings of Persia, not daring to attack the Greeks 
with open force, to<A other measures to ruin them . They en- 
deavoured underhand to excite divisions among them, and 
to foment troubles by considerable sums of money, which they 
found means to convey somedmes to Athens and sometimes 
to Sparta. They applied themselves so successfully to keep 
wp a balance of power between diese two republics, that the one 
ecttld never entirely reduce the other. They gi^anted them 
only slight aids, that could effect nothing decisive, iii order to 
undermine them insensibly, and exhaust both parties gra- 
dual^, by wekkening thfem upon one anotfter. 

It is in this kind of conduct thdt policy makes the ability 
ef ministers consist, whoi fromtbr rec^sof theb cabbiets, 



ithout oQiae «v cmotioo, wkfaout any great expenees, or 
tting numerous armies on loot, efiect tbe reducuon of the 
ites whose poiwer gives them umbrage, either by sowing d»» 
estic div isioQS among them, qrby prom9ting thejealoMf 
their neighbours, in order to tet them at variance wim 
ich other. 

We must confess^ however, that Uus kind of policy gives 
i no very favourable idea of the kings of Persia. To reduce 
lemaetvBS, pmmstU as they «wre, to soch mean, dbscuse, 
Klindii?ect naeEMoiBes, was As eqnfets ^eir wealoiess, and 
)w unab:^ they believed themselves to attack their enemies 
ith openfooroe, and ts reduce them by honourable means. 
esides, does it consist with jssdce to einploy such methods 
I regajrd to peopkt against whom there is no foundation of 
omplaint, ivvho live in peace under the £uth of treaties, and 
^hose sole crioie is the apprehension of tlieir being one day 
a a anditioo to do hurt f And is it lawful, by secret corrup* 
ions, to ttnnare the fidelity of subjects, and to be tbe accom* 
ilice of their toeasons, by putting arms into their hands, a- 
atQst tiieir native country ? 

What glery and renown would not the kings of Persia have 
jcqmred, if, conteat with the vast and rich dominions which 
)rovidexice had g^ven them, they had applied their {;ood of« 
kes, power, and even treasures, to conciliate the neighbour- 
ng people with each other, to remove their jealousies, topre- 
•"ent iijtisdce attd oppression ; and if, feared and honoured by 
:hem all, tl^y had made themselves the mediators of their 
iifferencea, the security of their peace, and 1!he guarantee e^T 
:heir treaties ? Can any conquest, however great, be compar« 
3d with such ^lory f 

Tissaphemes acted upon ether principles, and had no 
thought but of preventing the Greeks frem being in a condi- 
doQ to attack die Persians, their commmi enemy* He enter- 
ed freely therefore into the views of Alcibiades, and at the 
same time that he declared himself openly for the Laceds- 
monians, did not fail to assist die Athenians underhand, and by 
a thousand secret methods ; deferring the payment of the La- 
cedxmonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the Phoenidah 
«hips, of which he had long kept them in hopes. He omitted 
no occasion of giving Alcibiades new marks of his friendship 
and esteem, wluchi'endered that general equally considerable 
to both parties. The Athenians, who had sadly experienced 
the effects of having drawn his anger upon them, were not 
^ow to repent their passing sentence -of ccndemnadon l^xm 
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him. Aldbiades alfto on his side, who was cjctremcly sorry to 
■eethe Athenians in so njOumftiVa situation, began tftfear^ 
4liat the city df Athens behrg feAtirely mined, he might fiaJl ia- 
to the hands of the Spartans who mortally hated him. 



SECTION It 

ALCIBIADES BLETURNS TO ATHENS, — ^TISSAPHERMES COK- 
CLUDES A NEW TREATT WITH THE LACEDAEMONIANS. 

Tbj£ Athenians were intent upon nothing so much as Sa- : 
mos*, where they had all their forces. From thence with i 
their fleet they reduced all the. cities that had abandoned them | 
under their obediencei kept the rest in. their datjf, and found 
themselves still in a condition to make head against their eae- | 
mies over whom they had obtained severaLadvantages. But 
they were afraid of Tissaphemes, and the 150 Phoentcian ships 
which he hourly expected ; and rightly perceived, that if so 
powerful a fleet should join the enemy, there wasnoicmger any 
safety for their city. Alcibiades who was weU informed of 
all that passed among the Athemans, sent secretly to the prm- 
cipal of them at Samos, to sound th^ sentiments, and to let 
them know that he was not averse to returning to Athens, 
provided the administration of the republic were put into the 
hands of the great and powei*fuI, and not left to the populace, 
who had esq^elled him. Sonie of the principal officers went 
from Samos, with design to concert with him the proper 
measures for the success of that undertaking. He promised 
to procui-e the Athenians not only the favour of Ttssaphernes, 
but xA the king himself upon condition they would abolish the 
democracy or popular government ; because the king would 
place more confldeuce in the engagements of the nobility than 
upon those of the inconstant and capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, and ccm- 
ceived great hopes of discharging themselves from part of the 
public impositions, because, being the richest of the people, 
the burthen lay heaviest upon them, and of making their coun- 
try tyiumph after hr^vi|\g, possessed themselves of the govern- 
ment* ^ t their return, they began by bringing over such as 
were piost proper to share in their design ; after which they 
causae <l a rej>urt to bcrSpread amongst the troops that the king 
waF inejineri to dfecUre in favour of the Athenians, upon con- 

• Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 579—587. f Pint, in Alcib. p. ao4, »o^. 
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I Ition that Alcibiades were reinstated, and the popular go- 
^ eminent abolished. That proposal surprised the soldiers, 
%Tid was generally rejected at first ; but the charm of gain, 
a-xid the hope of a change to their advantage, soon softened 
wliat was harsh and shockyig in it, and even made them ar- 
dently desire the recal of Alcibiades. 

Phiynicus^ one of their generals, rightly judging that Alci- 
l>iades affected an oligarchy no more than he did the democra- 
cy, and that in decrying the people's conduct, he had no other 
A-ievr than to acquire the favour and confidence of the nobility 
for his own re-establishment, had the boldness to oppose their 
T-esolutions, which were about to take place* He represented, 
t:liat the change they meditated might very probably excite a 
civil war, to the ruin of the state ; that it was very unlikely 
that the king of Persia would prefer the alliance of the Athe- 
nians to that of the Spartans, so much more advantageous to 
liim ; that this change would not retain the allies in their du- 
ty, nor bring over those who had renounced it, who would 
persist in preferring their liberty ; that the government of a 
smaU number of rich and pgwerful jiersons would not be more 
favourable to either the citizens or allies than that of the peo- 
ple, because ambition was the great catise of all misfortunes 
in a republic, and the rich were the sole promoters of all 
troubles for the aggrandizing of themselves ; that a state suf-' 
fered more oppressions and violences under the rule of the no- 
bility than that of the people^ whose authority kept the for- 
mer Within due bbunds, and was the assylum of such as they 
desired to oppress ; that the allies were too well acquainted 
■with these truths from their own experience, to want any les- 
sons upon the subject. 

These remonstrances, as wise as they were, had no effect. 
Pisander was sent to Athens with some of the same faction, to 
propose the return of Alcibiades, the alliance of Tissaphernes, 
and the abolition of the democracy. They represented, thot 
by -chaaiging the government, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens 
might cbtain a powerful aid from the king ot Persia, which 
^ould be a certain means to triumph over Sparta. Upon this 
proposal great numbers exclaimetl against it, and especially 
the enemies of Alcibiades. They alleged, amongst other rea« 
sons, the imprecations pronounced by the priests, and all th© 
orders of rehgion, against him, and even against such asshould 
propose to recal him. But Pisamler, advancing into the midst 
of the assembly, demanded whether they knew any other 
means to save the republic in the deplorable condition to 
which it was reduced : and as it was admitted there were 
Vol. III. Bb 
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none, beaddtd^ that the>preseryatk«> of U»e-sUU wsg» tte 
question) and not the authorit^r of the laws, which mi^t be 
provided for in the sequel ; but at ]>resent there was no other 
B»ethod for the attainment of the king's friendship, and that 
qi Tissaphemes. Though this change was very oflfensive to 
the i)eople, they gave their consent to it at length, with the 
hope of rt-establishing the democracy in time, as Plsander 
had promised ; and they decreed that be sI>ould go with ten 
more deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tissaphern^B, and 
tliat in the meantime Phrynicus should be. recalled, and ano* 
ther general appomted to command the fleet in his stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphemes in so good a dispo* 
aition as thej^ had been made to hope. He was afraid of the 
Lacedzmonians, but did not care to render the Atheni^s too 
powerful. It was his policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, to 
leave the two parties always at war, in order to weaken and 
consume them by each other. He therefore made great diffi- 
culties. He demanded at first that the Athenians diould 
abandon all Ionia to him, and afterwards insisted upon their 
adding the neighbouring islands. Those demands beiog oona- 
plied with, he further required, in a third interview* pernais- 
sion to fit out a fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian seas, which 
had been expressly provided against In the, celebrated treaty 
concluded with Artaxerxes. The deputies thereupon br^ke 
up the conference with indignation^ and perceived, that Aki* 
blades had imposed upon them. 

Tissaphernes, without loss of time, concluded, a new treaty 
with the Lacedsmpnians, in which what had displeased in 
the two preceding treaties was retrenched. The article which 
yielded to Persia the countries in general that had hetn in 
the actual possession of the rei^in^ king Darius, or his pre- 
decessors, was limited to tlie provinces of Asia. The kiag 
engaged to defi^ay all expences of the Lacedsmonian fleet, 
upon the foot, ajid in the condition it then was, till the ar- 
rival of that of Persia ; after which they were to suj^port it 
themselves, unless they ^should choose that the king should 
pay it, to be reimbursed after the conclusion of the war. It 
was further agreed that they sliould unite their forces, and 
continue the war, or make peace by common consent. Tis- 
saphernes, to keep his promise, sent for the fleet of Phoenicia. 
This treaty was made in the 11th year of Darius, aiKl the 
^Oth of the Pelq)onnesian war. 



SECTION m: 

LTfiRATlO^ IN THE GOVERtlMENT OF ATHENS — 'AL- 
ClblAD'ES EECALXED, AND AFTEHWARDS Art»01[NT- 
GENERALISSIMO. 



1*1 SANDER*, at liis return into Athens, found the change 
le liad proposed at his setting out much forwarded, to which 
le put the last hand soon after. To give a form to this new 
government, he caused ten commissioners with absolute pow- 
2r to be appcHnted, who Were however at a certain fixed time 
Lo give the people an account of what they had done. At the 
expiration of that term, the general assembly was summoned , 
wlierein the first resolution was, that every one shouM be ad- 
mitted to make such proposals, as he thought fit, without be^ 
ing liable tp any accusation of infringing the law, or conse- 
qtientiad penalty. It was afterwards decreed that a new 
council should Ije formed, with full power to administer tlic 
public attairs, and to elect new tna'gistrates. For this pur- 
pose five presidents were established, who nominated 100 per- 
sons, including themselves. - Each of these -chose and asso- 
ciated three more at hisown^jleasure^ whith made in all 4pc^ 
in whom an absolute power was locked. But to amuse tlie 
people, and to console them with a shadow of popular go- 
vernment, whilst they instituted a real oligarchy, it was said 
that the 400 should call a oouncll of 5000 citizens, to assist 
them when they should judge it necessaiy. The council and 
assemblies of the people were held as usual ; nothing was 
done however but by order of the 400. The people of Athens 
were deprived in this manner of their liberty, which they had 
enjoyed almost an hundred years, after having abolished the 
tyranny of the Pisistratides. 

This decree being passed without opposition, after the se- 
paration of the assembly, the 400, armed with daggers, and 
attended by 120 young men, whom they made use of when any 
exertion required it, entered the senate, and compelled thie 
senators to retire, after having paid them the arrears due up- 
on their appointments. They elected new magistrates out of 
their own body, c^serving the usual ceremonies upon such oc- 
casions. They did not think proper to recal those who were 
banished, lest they should authorize the^retum of Alcibiades, 
whose uncontrolable spirit they apprehended, and who would 
soon have made himself master of the people^ Abusingtheir 

• Thncyd. I. viii. p. ; 90— 594. Plut. inAkib, p, i©j. 
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^yftst in alyrannical manner, some they puttodeath, others 
they banished, confiscating their estates with impunity. All 
"Who ventured to oppose this change, or even to complajn of it, 
ivere butchered upon f&lse pretexts ; and those would have 
met with a bad reception who demanded justice of tHe mur- 
derers. The 400, -soon after their establishment, sent ten 
deputies to Samos for the army's concurrence to it. 

* All that had passed at Athens was already known there, 
and the news had enraged the soldiers to the highest degjee. 
They deposed immediately several of their chiete, whom they 
suspected, and put others into their places, of whom Thrabv- 
lus and Thrasybulus were the principal, and in the highest 
credit, Alcibiades was recalled, and chosen generalissimo 
by th« whole army, which desired to sail directly for Pyracus 
to attack the tyrants. But he opposed it ; representing that 
it was necessary he should first have an intei*view with Tissa- 
phemes, and that as they had chosen him general, they might 
rely upon him for the care of the war. He set oat imme-- 
diately for Miletus. His principal design was to show him- 
•elf to that governor with all the power with which he had 
been invests! , and to let him see that he was in a condition 
to do him much good or much harm The consequence of 
which was, that as he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tis- 
saphemes, he now awed Tissaphernes no less by the Athe- 
nians ; and we shall see in the sequel that this^interview was 
not unnecessary. 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army more 
inflamed than at first. The deputies of the 400 arrived tliere 
during his absence, and had endeavoured in vain to justify the 
alteration made at Athens to the soldiery. ^Fheir discourses, 
which were often interrupted by tumultuous cries, served only 
to exasperate them more, and they earnestly demanded to be 
led ajjainst the tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not act on this 
occasion as evciy body else would have done in consequence of 
having been raised to so high a dignity by the favour of the 
people : for he did not think himself obliged to an absolute and 
implicit compliance with them in every thing, though, from 
an exile and a fugitive, they had made him general of so great 
a fleet, and so numerous and formidable an army : but, as a 
statesman and great politician, he believed it his duty to op. 
pose the blind fury that hurried them on into evident danger, j 
and to prevent them from committing a fault, which must have I 

♦ Thucyd. I. viii. p. 595-^604. Plat, in Alcib. p. toj. nj^j I 
zl. ill. p. i65. 
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been attended With their utter rufn. Thiswise steadiness pre- 
served the city of Athens ; for had they sailed thither at first, 
the enemy had made themselves masters of Ionia, the Hel- 
lespont, and all the islands, without resistance ; whilst the 
Athenians, by carrying the ^kt into their own city, would 
liave exhausted their whole forces against one another. He 
preventiEsd the depmies from being ill treated, and dismissed 
them, saying that he did not object to the 5000 citizens hav- 
ing the supreme authority in the republic, but that it was ne- 
cessary to depose the-liOOj and to re-establish the senate. 

* Whilst this passed the Phoenician fleet, which the Lace- 
daemonians impatiently expected, approached, and news came 
that it was arrived at f Aspendus. Ilssaphernes went to meet 
it, no body being able to divme the cause of that journey. He 
had sent tor that fleet at first to flatter the Lacedaemonians 
-with the hopes of a powerfiil aid, and to put a stop to their 
progress, by making them wait its an^val. It was believed 
that his journey had the same motive, to prevent their doing 
any thing in his absence, and that their soldiers and mariners 
might disband for want of j>ay. However it was, he did not 
bring the fleet with him, rrom the view, no doubt, of 'keep- 
ing the balance equal, which was the king of Persia's interest^ 
and to exhaust both parties by the lengtii of the war : For it 
had been very easy to have put an end to it by the assistance 
of this additional fleet, as^the Lacedaemonians alone were al- 
ready &s strong at sea as the -Athenians. His frivolous ex- 
cuse, of its not being compflefe, for not bringing it with him,, 
Bufficiently shows that he had other reasons for his conduct. 

% The return of the deputies without success who had been 
sent to Samos, atid the answer of AlciMades, excited* new 
troubles in the city, and ^ve a mortal wound to the autho- 
rity of the 40"tK The tumult increased exceedingly, when 
nert^ was brought that the enemy, after having beat the fleet 
sent by the 400 to the aid of Euboea, had made themselves 
masters of the island. Athens Was in the highest terror and 
consternation upon this account j for neither the defeat of 
Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were so considerable as 
the loss of thi^ island, from whence the city received consi- 
derable supplies, and almost all its provisions* If in the con- 
fusion in which Athens was at that time between two fac* 

•Thticyd. !. vHi p^. 604— '60*. t A cTty of Pumphylin* 
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tions, the victorious fleet had fiEiUcn upon the port, as it velv^ 
have done, the army of Samos would have been indispensably 
obliged to have fiown to the defence of their country, ajid 
tlien the republic would have had only the city of Athens re- 
mauiinp^ of all its dominions ; for the Hellespont,- Ionia, and 
all the islands, seeingjthemselves abandoned, would havebeen 
reduced to take party, and go over to the Peloponnesians. 
But the enemy were not capable of such great designs ; and 
this was not the first time the Lacedaemonians had been ob- 
served to have lost their advantages by the slowness and pro- 
traction natural to them. 

Athens without delay deposed the 400, as authors of all 
the troubles and divisions under which they groaned. Alci- 
biades was recalled by unanimous consent, and earnestly soli- 
cited to make all possible haste to the assistance of the city : 
But judging, that if he returned immediately to Athens, he 
should owe his recal to the compassion and favour of the peo- 
ple, he resolved to render his return glorious and triumphant, 
and to deserve it by some considerable exploit. * For this ap- 
pose leaving Samos with a small number of ships, he cruised 
about the islands of Cos and Cnidos; and having learned that 
Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was sailed to the Hellespont 
with his whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in pursuit 
of him, he steered that way with the utmost diligence to sup- 
port tliem, and arrived happily with his 18 vessd^ at the time 
the fleets were engaged near Abydos in a battle which lasted 
till night, without any advantage on either side. His arrival 
gave die Spartans new courage at first who believed him still 
their friend, and dispirited Uie Athenians* But Alcibiades, 
hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral^s galley^ fell 
upon the Lacedsmonians, who were strongest, and pursued 
the Athenians, put them to flight, drove them ashore, and, 
animated by his success, sunk their vessels, and made a g^reat 
slaughter of the soldiers, who had tlirown themselves into the 
sea to save themselves by swimming ; though Pha'rnabasus 
spared no pains to assist them, and had advanced at tiiie head 
of his troops to the coast, to favour their flight, and to save 
their ships. The Athenians, after having taJken 30 of their 
galleys, and retaken those tliey had lost, erected a trophy. 

Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the ambition to desire to 
appear before Tissaphernes in this triumphant equipage, and 
to make him rich presents, as well in]his own as In the name of 

* A. M. $S9S' Aat. J. C. 40%^ 
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he people of Athens. He went to him therefore with a mag- 
iiScent retmue, worthy of the general of Athens : But he 
[id not meet with the favourable reception he expe.cted ; for 
rissaphernes, who knew he was accused by the Lacedaemoni* 
ms, and feared that the king would punish him at length for 
lot having executed his orders, found Alcibiades pre£nting 
umself very ofifiortune^ and caused him to be seized and sent 
prisoner to Sardis, to shelter himself by that injustice against 
he representations of the Laced smonians* 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means to get a 
lorse, escaped from his guards, and fled to Clazomene, where, 
:o revenge himself on Tissaphemes, he gave out that he had 
set him at liberty. From Clazomene he repaired to the Athe- 
oian fleet, where he was joined by Therameiies with 20 ships 
from Macedonia, and by Thra^uhjs with 20 more fn^m 
Thasos. He sailed from thence to Parium ih the Propontis. 
All those ships to the number of 86, being come thither, he 
left that place in the night, and arrived the next morning at 
Proconnesus, a small isle near Cyzicum. He heard there that 
Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Phamabasus and his land- 
army. He rested that whole day at Proconnesus. On the 
morrow he harangued his soldiers, and represented to them 
the necessity there was for attacking the enemy by sea and 
land) and for making themselves masters of Cyzicum ; demons 
strating at the same time, that without a complete and abso- . 
lute victory, they could have neither provisions nor money. 
He had tuken great care that the enemy should not be ap- 
prized of hisi aj^roach. By good fortune for him^ a great 
storm of rain and thunder, foUowed by a thick gloom, helped 
him to conceal his enterprise so successfully, that not only the 
enemy W€jre prevented from perceiving that he advanced, but 
Ihe Athenians themselves, whom he had caused to embark 
with precipitation,. did not know that he had weighed anchor, 
and put to sea.. 

When the ^oom was dispersed, the Lacedxmonian fleet 
appeared, exercising at some distance before the port. Alci- 
biades, who apprehended that the enemy, upon the bight of 
so great a number of ships, would make the harbour, ordered 
the captains to keep|back a little, and to follow him at a good 
distance ; and taking only 40 vessels, he advanced towards the 
enemy to oflfer them battle* The enemy," deceived by this 
stratagem, and despising his small number, advanced against 
him, and began the fight. But when they saw the rest of the 
At)icmao fleet comciip) they immediately lost courage) and 
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the shore, hmded, and killed a great namber cf them in the 
'flight. Mindarus and Phamabasus opposed hb elfortsia 
v2n ; the first, who fought with aatoiiislBng vakor, he killed, 
and put the other to flight. 

The Athenians by this victory, which made them masters 
of the slain, the arms, spoils, and whole fie^ of the enemy, 
bendes the taking of Cyzicum, not only possessed themseires 
of the Hellespont, but drove the Spartans entirely out of that 
aea. Letters were tnterceptt^ in which the latter, with a 
ooociseness truly laconic, advised the Ephori of the blow they 
had received, in terms to this efiect : '" The flower of yoiir 
^ army b cut off ; Miodarus is dead ; the rest of the troops 
^ are dying with hunger ; and we neither know what to do, 
<* nor what will become bf us/' 

The news of this victory occasioned no less joy to the Athe- 
nians than consternation to the Spartans. * They dispatched 
ambassadors immediately to demand that an end should be put 
to a war equally destructive to both people, and that a peace 
should be concluded upon reasonable conditions, for the re- 
establishment of their ancient concord and amity, of which 
they had for many years e3q)erienced the salutary efiects. The 
wisest and most judicious m the citizens of Athens were una- 
Bimously Hif opinion that it was proper to take the advantage 
-of so &vourable a conjuncture for the concluding of a treaty, 
which might put an end to all jealousies, (appease afi anhnosi- 
Ues, and remove all distrusts. Dnt those who found their ad- 
vantage in the troubles (tf the state, prevented the goodieifects 
cf thoS <Hspo6ition. t Cleophon, amongst others, tjie most 
reputed orator at that thne, animated the people fraia the tri- 
bunal of harangues by a violent and seditioas disscourse, Insinu- 
ating that their interests were betrayed by a secret intel^ence 
with the Lacedaemonians, which aimed at depriving them of 
all the advantages of the important victory they hM. liaised, 
and at making them lose for ever the opportunity of being 
fliJly avenged for all the wrongs and mnfortunes Sparta had 
caused them to suffer. This Cleophon was an inconsiderable 
fellow, a musical i|istrum«nt maker. It was reported also that 
he had been a slave, and got himseW fraudulently fnrolled in 
the register of the citizens. He carried his audacity and fun- 
so far, as to threaten to phmge his dagger into the throat of 
any one who should talk of peace* The Athenians^ puSed 

* Diod« )• xiii. p* i77««-Z79* f AcIkSa Orat. de fslfc kgia. 
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with their pr^ent prosperity, forgetting their past tnis- 
tunes, and promising themselves all things from the valour 
ad good fortune of Alcibiades, rejected all proposals of ac- 
Dmmodation, without reflecting that there is nothmg so fluc- 
pting and precarious as the success of war. The ambassa- 
prs retired without being able to effect any thing. Such in- 
ituation and irrational pride are generally the forerunners 
if some great misfortune. 

Alcibiades^new well how to make use of the victory he 
had gained, ^d presently after besieged Chalcedonia, which 
had revolted frpmthe Athenians^' and received a Lacedsemo- 
nlan garrison. Curing this siege he took another town, caU 
led Selymbria. Pharnabasus, terrified by the rapidity of his 
conquests, made a treaty with the Athenians to this effect : 
" That Pharnabasus should pay them a certain sum of mo* 
" ney ; that the Chalcedonians should return to their obedt- 
" ence, depend upon the Athenians, and pay them tribute ; 
" that the Athenians should commit no hostilities in the proi» 
" vince of Pharnabasus, who Engaged for the safe conduct of 
" their ambassadors to the great king." Byzantium and se^ 
veral other cities submitted to tlie Athenians* 

* Alcibiades, who desired with the utmost passion to seehi« 
country again, or rather to be seen by his country, after so 
many victories over their enemies,' *set out for Athens. The 
sides of his ships were covered with bucklers and all sorts of 
spoils, in form of trophies ; and cajusing a great number of 
vessels to be towed aftpr him by way of triumph, he displayed 
also the ensigns and ornaments of those he had bift-ned, which 
were more than the others ; the whole amounting to about 
200 ships. It is said, that reflecting on what had been done 
against him, upon approaching the port, he was struck with 
some terror, and was afraid to quit his vessel till he saw from 
the deck a great nuunber of his friends and relations, who 
were come to the shore to receive him, and earnestly entreat- 
ed him to land. 

The people came out of the city in a body to meet him, 
and at his appearance set up incredible shouts of joy. In the 
midst of an infinite number of oflicers and soldiers, all eyes 
were fixed solely on him, whom they considered as victory 
itself, descended from the skies ; all around him passionate- 
ly caressing, blessing, and crowning him in emulation of each 
tiher . Those wha could not approach him were never tired 
with QO/itemplating him. at a distance, whilst the old men 

• At M. 3j597. Ant. J. C» 407* 
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showed him to their duldren. Thejr tepeated vt& the 
est praises all the great actions he had done for his ccnntiy ) 
nor could they reSise their admiration even tothosehefaadi 
done against it during his banisliTnent, of which they imputtl 
the faultB to themselires alone. This public joy was mrsM 
with tears and regret, from the remembrance of pastmAr. 
tunes, which they coald not avoid oonmaring vrmk their pre-| 
sent felicity, « VVe could not have failed,*' said thej, " oi[ 
"" the conquests of Sicily ; our other hopes could never haul 
" proved abortive, if we had referred all our al^rs and fcr+ 
*^ ces to the disposal of ^dbiades alone. £n what a condltioif 
*< was Athens when he took upon him our protection and def 
*• fence ! We had not only dlmost entirely lost our power al 
*' sea, but were scarce possessed of the suburbs of our cih',1 
•* and, to add to our misfortui]^ were torn in pieces by a 
** horrid civil war. He, notwithstanding, has raised the re- 
** public from its ruins ; and, not content with having rein. 
** stated it in the possession of tiie sovereignty of the sea, has 
•* rendered it umversally victorious by land ; as if the fete 
** of Athens had been in his hands alone, either to ruin or 
" preserve it, and victory was annexed to his person, and 
** obeyed his orders.** 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did ftot prevent his 
demanding an assembly of the people, in order to his justifi- 
cation before tliem, well knowing how necessary it was for 
his safety to be absolved in form. He appeared, therefore, 
and after heaving deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed 
-very little to the people, and entirely ascribed to his ill for- 
tune, and some daemon envious of h:s prosperity, he represent- 
ed to them the designs of the enemy, and exhorted them not 
to conceive other than great hopes. The Athenians, trans- 
ported with hearing him speak, decreed him crowns of gold, 
appointed him general by sea and land with unlimited power, 
restored him aU his fortunes, and ordered the * Eumolpides 
and Ceryces to absolve him from the curses they had pro- 
'nounced against him by the order of the people ; doing their 
utmost to make him amends for the injui^ and shame of his 
banishment by the glory of his recal, and to effkce the re- 
membrance of the anathemas themselves had decreed, by the 
vows and prayers which they made in his favour. Wiilst all 

* The Eumolpides and Ceryces were two families at Atfaeni ^h» 
1»ad different functions in the mysteries of Ceres. They took their 
names from Eumolpus and Ceryx, the first who had exercised those 
offices. Perhaps the employment of the latter ha4 i«me rdatioa to 
that of beialds, t»fVK§(. 
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iprecai^oiv^ TlieodoiniSi thf& principal of them, had the oou« 
ge to say, ^Bat for me) I have not cursed him, iif he hM 
}one no evil to hia countiy ;" insinuating bv that bcdd ex* 
'ession,,that the roaj^edictions, being conditional, could not 
11 upon the hea^ of the innocent, nor be averted from tfaM& 
lilty. 

In th^ midst of tliis glory and shining prosperity of Alci« 
ades, the majority of the people could not help being con^ 
med^ vkep Uiey* considered the time of his return ; for it 
ippened precisely upon the day when the Athenians cele- 
ated the feast in honour of Minerva, adored under the name 
AgrauUs. . Th^ priests .took off all the ornaments from Uie 
dde^s's statue to wash it, from whence the feast was called 
K«MP<r«f < and afterwards coveredit ; and that day was ac- 
muted one of the most ominous and unfortunate. It wiM 
le 25th' of thenionth Thargelion, which answers to the !2d 
: July*. This circumstance displeased that !mt>erstitious 
eople, because it seemed to in^y, that the goddess, patron* 
a, and pro|£c;tr«8S of Athens did not receive Alcibiadea 
^eeably, and wSth a benign aspect, since she covered and 
)nctaled herselT, as if she wmild keep him off, and remove 
im from her. 

t All things having however succeeded according to his 
ish, and tlK^ lOA ships. he was to command being ready, he 
eferredhis departure out o£a laudable ambition to celebrate 
le great mysteries ; for from the time the Lacedaemonians 
ad fortified Decelia, and taken, possesion of all the ways 
*om Athens to Bleiiaina, the feast had not been solemnized 
1 all its pomp, and the procession had been obliged to go by 
ea. The particsilar ceremonies of diis sdemnity may be seen 
1 book X. chap, iii* 

Alcibiadea believed it would be amost glorious action, and 
ttract the blessings of the gods and the praises of men, if he 
estored all its^histre and soleB&nity to this feast, in making 
he procession go b^r land undev the convoy of his troops, to 
lefend it against .the attadcs of the enony . For either Agis 
7oukl sufier it .to pass quietly, notwithstanding the numerous 
roops he had at Becelia, which would considerably lessen the 
eputation of that king, and be a blot in his glory ; or, if he 
iliould chuse to attack it, and oppose the march, he i^ould 
hen have the satisfaction to .fight a sacred battle ; a battle 

* N. S. t ^^' >» Aldb. p. 210. 
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grateftil to the godS) for the greatest and most vcxierable oC 
allthe\r mystertes, in the sight of his country and citizens, 
who would be witnesses of his vidonr, and regard for religiixi. 
It is -very likely^ thai by this public and ostenta^us act of 
piety, which struck the people^s view in so sensible a manner, 
and was so extremely to his taste, Alcibiades^s pnncipal de- 
sign was to efface entirely from their minds the suspicKns of 
impiety, to which the mutilation of statues and profismatioii 
of mysteries had given birth. 

Having taken that resolution, he gave notice totheEu- 
molpidesand Ceryces to hold themselves in readiness, posted 
centinels upon the hills, sent out runners at the break of day, 
and taking with him the priests^ the initiated, and the proba- 
tioners, witli those who initiated them, he covered Hiem with 
his army, ami disposed the whole procession with wonderful 
order and profound silence. Never was show^ say^ Plutarch, 
more au^st, nor more worthy the majesty of the gods, than 
this warlike procession and religious expeditioo ; in which 
even tliose who envied the glory of Alcibiades were obliged 
to own, that he was no less happy in discharging the func- 
tions of an high-priest than those of a general* No entmj 
dared to appear to disturb that pompous march, and Aldbia- 
des re-cor.ducted the sacred troops to Athens with entire safe- 
ty* This success gave him new courage, and raised the ra- 
lour and boldness of his army to such a degree, that they look- 
ed upon themselves as invincible whilst he commanded them. 

He acquired the afifection of the poor and the lower sort of 
people so much, that they most ardently dedred to have him 
for their king. Many of them openly declared themselves to 
that effect ; and there were some who addressed themselves to 
him, and exhorted him to set himself i^>ove envy ^ and not to 
trouble himself about lavrs, decrees, or sufirages ; to put down 
those wordy impertinents that disturbed the state v^ith their 
vain harangues, to make himself master of afi^rs, and to go- 
vern with entire authority, without fearing accnrers. For him, 
what his thoughts of the tyranny and his designs jwrere, are 
unknown ; but the most powerful citizens, apprehending the 
breaking out of a fire, of which they already saw the sparks, 
pressed him to depart without delay, granting whatever he 
demanded, and giving him for colleagues the generals most 
agreeable to him. He set sail accordingly with 100 ships, 
and steered for the island of Andros, which had revolted. 
Ilishigh reputation, and the good fortune which had attend- 
ed him in all his enterprises, made nothing but what was great 
and extraordinary to be expected from him. 
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ni* rXdUMJiPMON'lAWS AFPOINf LTSAKDRR ABMlRAL, 

fi0^ W±At*S THK ATHJt'NiAS TLEK^t HEAE EpHESUS, 

ClYSAKDiKlS SUCCEEDED IN THK COttftTAUD BY CALU- 
CRATIDAS. 

Tfl t Lacedfeirtonians, jiistly alarmfed atthe return and suc- 
cess of Alcibii)des*, conceived that such an enemy made it 
necessary to oppose him with an able generjtl, capable of mak- 
ing head against him. For this reason they made choice of 
Lysander, and gave him the command of the fleet. When 
hre arriV^ed at Ephesus, he found the city very well disposed 
in his favour, and well affected to Sparta, but otherwise in a 
very unhappy situation ; for it was in danger of becoming 
b'ai'barous, by assuming the manners and customs of the Per- 
sians, who had great commerce With it, as well from the 
neighbourhood of Lydia, as because the king's generals com- 
monly todk up their winter quarters there. An idle and vo- 
Itiptupus life,,, filled up. with luxury and empty show, could 
not fail of disgusting Infinitely a man like Lysander, who had 
treen bi*ed frbm his birth in the simplicity, poverty, and severe 
disciflltrife 6f Sp^fta; HaVihfe- brought his army to Ephesus, . 
He g|LVe orders for assembling ships of burdeYi there from atf' 
parti, effected an arsehal for building of galleys, made the 
prorts'fr^e for merchanits, gaV£ the pubfic places to artificers, 
put all arts inxnotioUi aiid held them in honour ; and by these 
ni^hs filled the city with riches, and laid the foundation of 
that grandeur and mugnlficence to which it afterwards attain- 
e'd : So great a change can the application and ability of a 
single pei*son occasion in a state ! 

Whilst hue Tvasmakingthesedispositions, he received advice 
ttiat'^'yrus, UVe 'king's youngest "son, was arrived at Sardis. 
Thiat .prince could not be' above 16.years old at that time, be- 
ing* borh^fteiMiisfatHer*s accession to the Crown, in the iJ^th" 
\'^jir of ^hls , reigh. pury^tis his mother loved him to idola- 
tfy,.afld had the'.entire,' ascendant of herhusl)and: It was she' 
tAat occaaiondd his jiavihg thcsuprefne governnient of all the; 
proAinftGs of Asia Tvlinor given him ; a command that subject- 
ed all thre pfovincicil governors of the' most Impoi-tant part of 
the ernpire-tqhis authority. The view of Pary satis was, with- 

* Xenoph.ellen. I. xi. p 44^"-44%' P.Mt.ia Lysand . p. 434,45. 
Diod. 1. xiit. p. i92-iH.ip7, 
ToL. Ill C C 
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«ut doubt, to plut the young xmnoe into a condition to dis- 
pute the throne with his brother after the king's death, as wc 
shall see ^e dpes to. some effect. One oTthe principal instrao 
tions given him by his father^ upon sending fiipa to Wsgovem- 
nient, was to give effectual aid to the Laced'abmoraans against 
Alliens J an order very contrary to the ngeasures observed tiD 
tlicn by Tissaphernes, and the other governor^ of those pro- 
vinces. It had always been their 'maxim, sometimes to assist 
one party, sometimes. the other, in order to hold their power 
in such a' balance, that the one might never be able to crush 
the other enthely \ from whence it followed that both parties 
"Here kept weak By the'war, arid neither in condition to foiin 
any enterprises against the Persian empire. 
. Upon Lysauder's being apprized therefore of the arrival of 
Cyrus at Saf dis, he set out from Ephesus to make him a viat, 
nnd to complain of the delays andbreaclioffa'itb of Tissapher- 
nes, who, notwithstanding the orders^ had received to sup- 
port the Laceflacmonians, and to drive the Athenians out of 
the sea^ had always covertly favoured the latter, out of regard 
for Alcibiades, whose measures he entirely gave into, and had 
been the. sole cause of the loss of the fleet, by not supplying 
it with the necessary quantity of provisions. This discourse 
pleased Cyrus, who looked upon Tissaphernes as a very bad 
man, and his particular enemy ;apd he answered, that the 
king had given Jxim orders to support the Lacedanionians 
powerfully, and that he had received SCO talents * for that 
purpose. Lysander, contrary ' to the common character of 
the Spartans, was submissive and condescending, full of com- 
placency for the grandees, always ready to pay his court to 
them, and supporting, 'for the good of the ser\'ice, all the 
weight of their haughtiness ,and , vanity with incredible pa- 
tience ; in wlwch behaviour some people make the whole ad- 
dress and merit of a courtier* consist. 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and s^etting at 
work all that the industry and art of a complete courtier could 
«i*ggest of flattery and msinuation, he perfectly gained the 
yqung prince's favour and good opinion. Afier having praised 
his generosity, magnific€nce,'and zeal for the Lacedxmomans, 
h^ desired him to give each soldier and mariner a f drachm 
per day, in order to debauch those of the eneniy by that 
means, and thereby terxnicw^ethe war the sooner. Cyrus verjr 

* 500,000 crowA«,aboA iiijool. iterHnjg^* ' t Tcnpeaa. 
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3fnach approved the project, biit said that he could make np 

cilxahge in the! king's order^ and that the treaty with them ex- 

jjresdy settled only l;ialf a talent* to be paid monthly for each 

^alley^ 'The prince, however- atjthe ehd of a banquet, which 

lie gjave him before Kis (lepartiire,'^ drinking to his health, arid 

pressirig him to ask something of him, Lysander desired that 

an t obolus a-daj^ might be addedtd nie seamen's pay. This 

was granted ; and He gaveJ them four oboli, instead of three 

"Vhich they received before, and paid them all the arrears due 

ta them, with a month's advance ; giving LySander 10,000 

J darics for that purpose ; that is, 100,000' livr^s, or about 

5 OOO/. sterling. . , 

This largess'filled'the whole fleet with ardour arid alacrity ; 
and almost unmanned the enemy's galleys ; the' greatest part 
of the mSfnners deserting to the party where the pay was best^ 
The Athenians, in despair upon receiving this news, endea- 
voured to conciliate Cyrus by the interpositfon of Tissapherr 
nes • But' he wqiild not hearken to them, notwithstanding the 
satrap represented that it was not for the king's interest to 
aggrandize the Lacedaemonians, but to balance the power of 
one side with that of the other, in order to perpetuate the 
-wsLT, and to ruin both by their own divisions. 
■' TJ^oagW Lj'sandeir had cprnsidjeratSly weakened the enemy by 
iti^eritinj^. the mariners pa/, and therfeby very much hurt 
tlieir nav^l jiower, he *d^red hot howei^er hazard a battle with' 
themy particularly apprehendirig vVicibiadcs, Who was a mai\ 
cyf'expcutioriy had the greaternumber of ships, and liad never 
been overthrown in any battle either by sea or land. But af* 
ter Afciblades had left Samos to go into PhQc»\ and Ionia to 
raise money, of which he was in want for the payment of his 
troopjs,' ami had given the command of ,his fleet to Antiochus, 
With express order, not to fight 6r attack the enemy in his ab- 
sende ; the tiew" commander, to make show of his co'urage,^ 
aiid to brave Bysander^ ieritered the port 6fEphesus with tw^ 
galleys, atid -Wer having made a great noise, retired with» 
loud laughter, and' an air of dontempt tend insult. JLykander,^ 
enragied at tHat aflfrbnt, immediately detached some galleys^ 
and went him^self in pufauit of him.* But as the Athenians ad- 
▼aoicedto sup^Vt'Antiochus, he ordered other galleys of hia^ 

• ijjoolivrc*^ about It al. 8tcrltl[ig. ' - 

'4 The drachm was six oljoj}^ bt tcnpcnce l''r€rich; each ot>o!o's being. 
thiVehaff |)en'c^*''*i6 tfiat'tlie fotrr obroH Were tlipenctt ha'fpenny a- 
day, instead of fiiepeflce, or three oboli. '^ | A dxHc id about a 
pistol«. 



nde to come on till the whole fleet amyoi ^y llule And tittle^ 
And the engagement became general^on both si<ie& I>y^p4ex 
sained tbe victory, and having taken ISofthe ^theiuan gaQc^ 
ne erected a trophy. Alcibiades, j^n his ret^im'to t^^ip^pto^ 
mailed even into tne poi't to ofier him hatUe ; %y^ Xrp^a^ 
was contented with his victory, and did not 'tbipj^ pri^^ to 
accept it ; su that he retiied without dbkig aniy^tluiig. 

• Tlirasybulus at the same time, the most dan^rous.enem| 
he had in liis armv, left the camj), and went to At];iens to ^c» 
cuse him . To inname his enemies in the city the more- Iw 
told the people in a full assembly, that Alciblades had entirely 
ruined their affairs, and the navy, by tlie licence lie had inp 
troduced ; that he had ^ven himself up to the most .f n<#riGQ8 
debauchees and drunkards, who froip commOp seanaen were 
the only persons in credit about him *; that he £^andoned Ya$ 
whole authority to them, tp be at leisure to enrich. hiingeifip 
the provinces, aad to plunge liimself there into intenaperance 
and all other infamous excesses, to the disgrace of Athens, 
whilst his fleet was left neglected in tbe face of th^ .e^pny's. 

Another article of accusation against him was t^l&en frjam 
the forts he had W^ near the city of ByzanttuQi^ for an a;^-- 
ium and retreat for him ; as neither being able nor laralUnjg to 
return anymore to his country. The Athenians, a qa^^eious 
Inconstant people, gave credit to the§e in>peachnjLents. \ The 
loss of the last battle, and his little supcess sifjce his ^pa'i$3ire 
from Athens, instead of the great and wonderful aftjons. ex- 
pected from hicrt, entirely sunk h|m in their opinions.; and 
his own glory and reputation may be said to have occaaoncd 
his ruin. For he was suspected of not desiring to do what 
was not done, which they coujd not be^eve out of his power, 
because they were ftiUy persuaded, tl\at j^pthin^ he desired to 
do was impossible to him. They made it a crini^e in Alcibi- 
ades, that the rapidity of l^s conjuftsjts didnot answer to .that 
of ^their imaginations; not considering ithat he ^^nade war 
without money upon a people who had the grj^.kirjgibr their 
treasurer, and that he was often ohUged to qui| his <;amp to 
go in quest of what was necessary £[^r the^paym^t ^nd >suh« 
Mstence of his troops. However it w^jS, vAldbJ^des was de- 
posed, and ten generals nominated in his sfead V of ii(hiph» 

•A. M 3598. AiJt.J. C.4^»j,, 
^ f Antic chus is poiDUd i^t in ihif pW« >^MCM.4AWl^|)clid-«RiMi, 
who had acquired the favour iaf.4^p|)UM}9t^|»y ^tchingf t|j0|«^ Jbt- 
J^im which he hailft fly. . ., . .,,, -Tfii?:.!;: • ' 



whenfce^reciBiv^'advieey he retired in his gallfej^to some casa 

tles'htehad inthe Thracian Chefsbi^BUs. . ' . i 

- * About ihis UAiedlfed PlisWina^c; f one of the kings of La* 

is^id^thonia) alld wasiacoeeded by Paidsaiiias, 'who reigned 14 

►rea.#s» The latter made a 'fine Answer ^to' one* who askedf 

w^Kydp^as not permitted to change any thing in the ancient 

custrcmiis of Sparta;'" f B^ca^J^s," says he, at*Sparta the 

^^ laws command mon, and not men the laws." . * l 

^ Liysander^ who intended to Establish the. government of 

tXiG nc^ility in all the cities in the dependence of Sparta, thai 

the gbvemors of his chdosing|»ight b&always at his dispoftal^^ 

from km having rendered* themilidcpendent. of their people| 

lie eansed suth persons of the piintilpal cities to oome to £pho 

S118 aa he kn6\^'to4ie the boldest;^ i and' most enterprising and 

sLTtibftious/ These he ^cedat the h«ad pf ailkirst promoted 

to the greatest honours, and raised to the first employmentii 

of the army, tlf^i^by rendering himself, says Plutarch, the 

acooTOpiice of all the crimes and oppressionstthey committed 

to adv&nce and ^Gniirlch':themselves, For this reason they were 

always extremely sttichdd to lum, and regretted him infi* 

nitely,: wheii Cattionadtiascaine to SBceeedhunj and took up« 

on bim the commandiflbj&tiie 'fleet j > He was not inferior to uy^ 

sander either in valoor-^clr toshtary' knowledge, and was infi* 

»ite]y above hha in pointj'nirniorai' virtue. Alike severe to 

himself and Esthers, inaccMibleto flattery and sloth, the de* 

vkired enemy ofioxury, heri^t^ttcd'theniode8ty,jtemperanoe, 

and austerity of the ancient Spartans ; virtues that began to 

dislingaish him particularly, as thejr were not too common in 

lliatime»> His probity and justice werepooof against all tilings ; 

his sunplidtyr and integrity. abhorred ail- falsehood and frsiudf 

to wliich were joined a truly Spartan, nobleness and graodeup 

mi soul. The great and powerful could not hinder Ihemselvee 

from admiring his virlnse ; biit they were better pleased wi!)^ 

tlie facility and coadesoehsioa. of his predeeessov^ whd wat- 

blmd. tor the injustice' and violence, of their asttoha.- < « : , > 

^ It was not witliout mo^ficatioa and .jealousy Lysandcjr saw 

iiim arrive at Ephesus to take uponjhim :th6 command) and^ 

eat of a criminalbaaeaess and tceadiei^y^ n<|t. uncommon .witlv. 

those who hearken more to their .private ambition, than ther 

t 'OtJ( -ri^'f^jtiif »T«tAr/^fir^ i TiJy i»J^s Twnrv^^r 4i«f/vr 

'ify«/ M. Plut.'tn Apoph. p, 130. ^ i , / : • . .? 

i Xenoph. Hctlcii. 1. i' p. 44» — 444*. ' Pl«t tit'Lj^nitd. p.'-l^J^^ 

Co a •• -'- ' '■ ' •'• '^■'-" ^ 



«lt iitfM«gr ftFyWii BoAkWiU* 

Of the 10,CC0 darks, vhkb Cjrnis ba^ ^Ivien Jimf<ir ttienuS'' 
nctitatkii oC ihf mBrimrs p«.)r, he ristumnd thc^ Kemaiad^r to 
ths\t prince ; tellkic £aUicr&ti(ia% ttot he miglit app^.ftc^lte 
)uog for the fooaey, and Uisat' it depended oa iutv to.fisd 
meant for the subsialenceof hitarmy. This condoi^gairt 
hioi great tfouble, and distressed Mm e^cceediagty ; %5[)» 
had brought no money with him from Sparta, and co^ »A 
ittsdve to e^ort an^ from Iheicitisens, as he tmoA them s^f- 
iciently rifkd akeady. 

* In this urgent necessity a.peracm having offimedhi^ <• 
talent^ that is to say, 50,000. crowns, to obtain a §Mmiv he 
ceuld not grant with ju&ti|io^ihe ra&ued them. Upoa vhidi 
Cleander, one of hisoficerp, said, ^ I would accept then, 
H were I in yoar place." ^^ And ae^ would I,** replied the 
geoneral, *^ were I in your's*" 

• H^hadnoother resource therefim than to go, asLysaxw 
Acr had done, to ask money at the gates of theking's gienenl 
and lieutenants, for which he was the least fxnoper of aU man«> 
kind. Kurtured wid educated in the lose ef liberty, full a£ 
great and noble sentiments, and infinitieiy nemote fiBona all flat* 
icry and baseness, he wasconvinceaatheart, that \SL was less 
evil and dishonour for Gxeefcs to be ovetcomeby Gfecks, than 
iafemottaly to make their court, aqdheg at the gates of iutr^ 
barians, whose only merit consisted in their gold and ailver. 
The whole nation were indeed disgraced by so mean a pros* 
dtution. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very £ff»ent Gbacact^ss-of 
persons employed in thp administration of government, and 
makes the application of them tothe two generals of whom we 
apeak. Theone, says he, t zealous loTKES;C)firu|tb^ anddedar- 
ad enemies of all fraud, pique themselves upon their simpli- 
afty and candour, and do not believe that it can ever consist 
with honourto lay snares or use artifice. The others, pcepar* 
cd to do or snfler every thing, are not ashamed of the mean- 
est aetionsaadprostitQtiens, provided, from those nawortby 
aseana, they have reason to expect the success cf their designs. 
^iceroplaces-Callicratidas amongst ttefeemer, aodLysandef 

• Pint, in Apoph p. s?a. 

% Sunt his alii niult«iiidUparet,tiirp1icc«int!Sprrtl} qaiWhilrx 
if CttllQ, athil>«x imi4Mt>gfta49«t ^Qtsot i.V<^a|vi^l|p«es» fraodii 
lalmict ; itcm<|ue alii, qui qatdTit perp^s^sytf^, C^i^ifL |i«scf3q*ut, 

dun. fl«pd jitjip;, awaf;aV«»V*^ ^ »V: 8«f«»»'^WM^*^'ffW"f« 
MtiCflUssinivm Lacedaenionium Ljianiti^m -ii^cfip^li^^ Mf^^^Wf* 
CMiicrstidcfli Ofic 1 i. a. top ; ' ' ' 



m^m&f^S^Ml»5M^^^imf^\ii^ 

HP^ ri9|4aiinis4 l«M»€)Ai»tdy:tatibepftkvoe of Cvariiis whcttJifi 
4^r^ ^ej^ pri&€c miglit be tdd Ihfti the adimra)«f 4^i^»i 
qiaorQe^^ ;w|ks l^iCHne ta pfieak with him. He wa» MMwersii tbatr 

vh')cH.b/s v^ilUf)4 wi^ «i.cBod^t.tQiie and air, that he vifksym at. 
l^^tfs,.^ wpi4diWJ»AtitUl Ihei. prince came €»rth. The gnacdsi 
set :9p 9 i^g}v9 f^ond^iuag at tbe honest atraeeer'tf ^WfUicif^!;^) 
HniiiGhrikMui iio HttletthiT air xjf the world In it ; »idha wim obH^ 
gfd to i^r^V H^ «jeune ihilher a second tioiey aad was .agaia* 
deai^ ai}«piH$aiice. Upoa which he retomedto £pbeiii0* 
^^iQg.^hose wijth curaM and imprecatioiia, vho hldiiirfit madft' 
4^r icpiirt ta barbarians;, andby their flattery and jubaiiwiMeL 
bad ta^ht them toj»ajK their richea a tiUe aad pretence te. 
insulting th^ J^at of manJund* Addressing hi«)$elfat the aaae 
time to^t^pa^ ahont him, he«.«KareHliat aa soon as he returned, 
to ^art9i$ >»e wnuid n9e,hssiiitmo8t endeavouiv to rcponnte' 
^^^ Gf^s^§#fnoi^ tbemsolKeai that for the fuUirethey ^ra^g^ 
b^Ofne iormM^ito jthe.barbaria.ns, and have aoliiirther nc*^' 
casion lior tl^elr aid in invadn a^d ruin each ocher. Buft^hnl; 
g^i>e^iY)ua S^vtan^ ^hcse thoughts veee so nohle, and so wm^'' 
tby t^ ^ac^9&monian name, and «whoMe justice, magnanimiii 
ty, aiid vaionr, wi^ vank him with all that Greece had evcp 1 
prxxiuoed of the moat excellent and n^ost consummate, had 
not this good fortune to jEretum to his country, nor apply hjun* • 
^ to-A WjPlk SO gne^if and so wasthyof hua. 



SECTION y. 

CALLICRjLTIDiLS 18 niKF£AT£0 B7 THB AqrjlB««A]rS«r« 

I&;R7«m^£ os^ i]k£ATJi passkd on some atbxwian oe- 

N£B,ALSr--SOCRAT£S A LOSE OPPOSES THIS SEKTRNGR. 

C ALtiCRA*riD A$ t> aftfct'ha^lnp gained several victories over 
the Athenians, had at last pursued Conon, one of their gene- 
rals, into <hc ifwTtof Mitylene, where he kept hini blocked xx^ 

* Tlie OreeV wyn litctally tliat lat was drmWMg,^/y^/; Th< f>fr$i- 
ani valued themielvcs uj)9n drinkini^ a vrt^tdt^\^ .a§ an instance of 
their merit, as wc'shaligcc in GyrusVleVter td^he'Xaccdatmoniaft*. 

t Xenoph. Hellen.Li. p* 444'-454« ^iod* 1* xiil.p. 



Thit:'«^itf tM l^M ^ett of the Pl^kifKmficibiaA war. Comn, 
geelii|f temfteif^ gri etfed hf aea tsid land, without hope of sod, 
wmX ib want of provitioaa) found means to apprize A^thens d 
the extreme danger he was in. Cxtraor^nary e£R»rts were 
■wdt*to reUeve him, and in kM than a menth^s tiine) afieet of 
tic lail were fitted out,' on board of which were embarked all 
who were capable of bearing arms^ as weU riavea as freemen, 
With some horse. At Samos they were joined by the al&es 
with 40 galleys, and steered for the Arginusae, islands rituated 
between Cuma and Mitylene. CalUcratidas being ii^rroed 
of their coarse, left Bteonicus to continue the siege with SO 
ibips, and put to sea wiUi 120 sail, whh design '^o^€ace the ene- 
vgy^ and prevent their relieving Conon^ The right wing of 
the Athenians was commanded by Prbtomachus 9aaA Thrasyliu, 
who had each 15 galleys. They were supported bf a second 
Ime with a like number of ships, commanded by Lysaas and 
Aristogenes. The left wing, like the othei-^ drawn up in two 
lines, was under Artstocrates and Diomedon, supported br 
Emsinidas and Pericles*. The main body, consisting of near 
90 galleys, amongst which were the three Athenian tuitnirals, 
w«a'diiqx)8ed in one line. They had atrengthehed each of their 
wings with a'second line; becausetheir galleys were nd^r so 
swin, nor so easy to manage as those of the ^lemy ; so that 
there was reason to fear their, getting between two, and being 
cterged on both sides at the same time. -The Lacedxmo- 
i^ns and their allies, who perceived they were inferior innam- 
ber to the enemy, contented themselves wit& >drawiDg up in 
one line, in order to eqtial their front, and for the greater fa- 
cility' of rmining between the Athenian galltys/and taming 
nimbly round them. Callicratidas's pilot, d^nntail at the iue« 
quality, advised him not to hazard the battle, and to retire: 
but he replied that he could 4iot% without shame, and that 
his denth was ofsmidl importaage to the republic. *^ ^rta/' 
said he, -^^ does not depend upon one man.*' He commanded 
the right wing, and Thrasondaa the Thobantheleft.''^ 
. It was terrible to behdd the sea Cosrered widi SOOgsHeyf 
ready to enga|;e« Never had more numerous, naval armies of 
the Greeks joined in battle before. AfThe ability,, experience, 
art'l valour of the generals who commanded, , left nothkiiftp 
desire ; so that there wa^ reaspa to lielieveTtl^is battle would de- 
c!6e the fate of lioth people, ancl put an end to a War (hat had 
endured so long. When;thesi£^ls;|vej;€vgiveo, the two arisitf 

•He was «pnof thcgreu P^iclii." 



om th!»{4ui9w0r.<^^ Aug;a»HreHpnctod^faU indiie'banlB, 
d a«n9«i«e aoUpnaiitf ivalQQr» H^ oltocioQi tlw.«Qe»y niik 
cv^l^e ^QiMge ^AOfll McioQMy ^«ii|k,aoiDe of /tbotr. nhiiH, 
saJbted olit»l«» jhy > l»miiiruig - thoir muv, and {ttevcing their 
d^ Wi^ilhl^i 1HI9W -QT'falBHkroChM gaUay. At.Ieagtli he.a^ 
ckt^rite^ aflpMlbkai! apiiaiadeAiltunitatid kxA» mat ; tet 
ie.])^«jr h^ngdtaiked him fatt>infeh'A;gi!ii|»pling^ iiiQtty^ik^ 
iund;i^imnv>9Mbtetto.dii^n|»g^iiiflaBelf, mdrnt^tattroomiM 
I a^ii mt»ft( liy J9v«ita)>|)i;'libii iJtiflniv^yasaeiB. lilt otm 
as immediately fiH<ed with tte aaamsrv and after a dreadfifl 
a%gti$orj;biie>iQAl 4tad> na^btrd>varwheUiiedbf their mnabers 
lari ^^iiAQuiAh^ -iTjkic.irigbt i^ibg, iiviiioh he eoraniiflDdcd, 
aviag.lopt^i/^ w^irai) daaii/iMititior^ght. The icit, >ooiiip»- 
^ c^ Bff»»tlfalW'fttid«Eohiwina>iatillimade^aiong aad ngoraoa 
^shfsmi^J^m f^bsnjiiiptmimp oaacern they weae is, kflC 
^y>^hiwU}ii^fi0to:th« haa*of^tha Aihfrmans, ^^ust wUaai 
ley^lHtd i^w^odr; hiitidtey 'aKee Mdbsnjgth obdagcd co give 
i^y^ ^Hdir^tMl l»idipondor. The Athcuiama lenected a. tn»» 
»hy milhe J^omii. : ach^ iatm^gB^tyt m, tfas baMia, aaal 
l^enQiiijremwBBlnAitlKViOi^'ivhichiatemher'iRttre iMneoDfllie 
en fuii]y^li«^l^'liieijLe(ittljft0>omai^« • 

* l^Jm^ftrnhtn^h OallieisilklM, the S.4Ksd9MiiflDi8nj9tii» 
'^1, for lmatfMM3fe|.iittilfV% JiDd: maignaafii^ nrilh al v/km 
md.evAr.T«»d«rQdlithaitMalnQ8)iiiott>ai0rt^ «f adroiradaiiiiw- 
Aongattttei^iraetok .....•/.. 

t UeiUhi0M9sibti«:jbomi¥an esocaedingly fir haaaoding ibi 
^Xles^t^thfi Ae^nnn^t^M obtaraaB, tlixt io avoid the r«» 
^roitQh.^ Iskayiilg nottred iQittt offear, iievhad, thnwgh a 4i»ia^ 
^^J^ti ^eiM^of boaoury. iailed.in the aieenti^ duty of has fiino 
^* .^9r| (S^]AS PJMiBcht i& 'toii$e 1^ pnopariiuin a£ ^ Ipbi;> 
^^t^%t Ijie l^gtit»d4rined inMttry seaeonble the hands, the 
boR^e tihr feflt»itbeniAui haf!l|^ thehveast^tand thegftneral 4he 
t^^di-iih^ /glsaer^V wliolahandaiiarhini^tAf raahly to the mi* 
Pf^Miy U hti»3^aik)Mr,'do^i(i0t tiornaicb. neglect or eaipeM 
^;<)y«i ltfi$«i)a8itte linn, of i^usa^ >idi9K aafiatsr' depend»'ti]wp 
lus. Our Lacedaemonian chief was therefore in the wrong, 
Q^i^aiftM'iiPbt^l»hrto^1La6«wrrttlKipiilQtwho«dviMd7hto^^ 
E«ibiBQ, ^tSpa«l&4eea<Aftide^eiid>«pontiiy&.nias*$^fieiv^oii^ 
i^'be tr\ie>th<iteaiUik»t8ti|^aa,«figllttiiig uddepthe^evders^luittNr 
ther^yMBe^br land, '^ wasaoHmercfhaa^encwHin'j'^'y^^et^ eeiiij 
mandiog ad^vrmy,' aH ^he obeyed' hltVaiSSersVti^b^Hettfi^ 
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in his penon : 'aiid he, in whom so tony thousands mig^tbi 
lost^ ^ was no longer one man/^'^Ckero had passed the 
same judgment upon him before Plutarch^ After having said 
that there w^re many persons ti be fibond, who were readf 
to sacrifioe their fortunes, and eten lives for their country, but 
^ho out o# false delicacy in- point of iglory would nst hazard 
liieir reimtation for itin'the least; he cities the ttample of 
OUIicratidaa, who answered those who advlsediihn to retreat 
Irom the Arginusab, '^ That Sparta could $t out another fleet 
M if this were lost; butlbr himself, he coidd not fly before 
*< the enemy without ahane and iiifiamy.'* 

I^retum totbe sequel of thc^battlehearthe Afgrouse. The 
Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, Thrasylwlus, and 
•some other offieei^, to ratum with about 50 galleys' to take up 
the wrecks and diead bodies, in ordertotheirinterment) whilst 
they rowed on with the rest agidnst ]Bteonicus, who kept Co- 
Bon besieged before Mitylede. But a rude teridpest came oa 
sud^lenly and prevented the execution^ of t^ order. Bteoni- 
cos havmg received news of the defeat^ and foaring it migbt 
eccaaon alarm and tei'ror amongsttiiie troops^ sent back those 
who brought it, wi& orders to return with wreaths of flowen 
upon their heads, and to give out that GalUcratidashad gain- 
ed the victory, 'and destMyed fhe whole Athenian fleet. Up- 
on their retnm he offisv^ sacrifices of Ihanhagivingr and ba- 
«ngmade his tnoopstnke}some«BfeaihmOntfm seat t))e gal- 
leys away directly, the wind being fair, and marched off the 
land army toMcl^ybuia,^ after having burned die camp. Co- 
non being delivered in this mainner from the blockitde, joined 
the victorious fle^t, iiirhich returned forthwith :to Satnos. How- 
ever, when it was known at Athens, that the dead'bodies haJ 
been Ie£t without.interment, the people were highly enraged, 
and laid the whole weight of their re^entmentlupon those tiiey 
believed guii«y of that crinie*. The ancients' held it a great 
one not to provide sepultiiiv for their dead' ; and we taayob- 
•erve,> that aft^r all their battles^ cthe iMt. care «f the con- 
quened, notwithstanding ihesense ol th^r anrbfortwie, and tbr 

I * IiMsti malti Hint,' qui '.nonniodiff^camam^ icd iittnetiiB, 
pfpfiiriiler«. f^ro i^Mria ^psratt qwebt, idem gloris jactorm m mioiio- 
aai /qui^em faccrcTclieot, nc r^pnbttca qoidem pdHiilaote ; vtCii* 
licratidjit, qtii^casn Lucedtfmonioiuin dux fuiiaec Pelopoonciiico 
• hellQ, iiyuU*a^ic,feciatet.egregie, rcit t ad:exer<niuin ^mnii, cum coo* 
•ilio non paruit eonim qui classem ab Arginusis 'removencUni, oct 

cam >^t^pniep^ibij%,4i^ic^D4Qni paubafs^t,^ . Q^i^i |]lp:r«P<'»t'' 
Laccdxmdnios, dasse^i^"* ««*;•• i •lu»«.»«>».*. .^...i^^.' ..fna^rtutt 

•so dedccoTf noo posts. 



lAccdxmdnios, dasse i^ Axifiia.', f^li^tPlpaia^MMfi'^/lVf^* 
OflSi. i:i. n. 4*. 
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reat a^iction for a Moody defeat, was to demand a satpen* 
on of arms from the victor, in onler to pay 4iheir last duties 
» those who had fallen in battle, upon which they believed 
leir happiness in another life depeQded« They* had little or 
idea iyf th^ resuciticti^h of the body ; but howev^sr the Pa- 
ansy inthetool^a concern for the body after death, * the re«>. 
gious regard paid to iV and the passion with which they ren- 
ered sc^eninr'honoiArsrCo the dead, seem to> argue, that they 
ad sonf e csotiftistfd notlans of a resurrectko, which siibsistud 
mongst idlnatkms^ and desgended from the moat ancient tm* 
ition, tkougbdhay. oould not distinguish, clearly upOTL it. ^ 
Hence acMe the furv/ of the people of Athens. They im- 
aediately noioinated : new generals, retaining only Conionof 
he old ones,(to n^hom the}/' gave Adimantes and.Philockfl 
or colleagues^ eight .days after which two of: them withdrew 
hemselves, and ohiy rsiaf retttmed 'to Athens* TlierameneS| 
he tenth genera^ ^^o returned before the rest of the fleet, 
iccused the.other ohi^ before the jpeople, making them re-^ 
;ponsibie*for not bringing off the i\esuA. after the battle, and, 
o clear himself^ read the letter they had wntten to the senate 
md peoploy wheroiliJkhey excused themselves, from the vio- 
ence of thet siborm, without charging any bcdy* That ca« 
uniny was detdsbabty vile, as done ia abuse of their reserve 
in not ment^oiiili8:iiitt> in tbcin letter;, and An not laying aisult 
tohisichargcfyfdfrwhich He might :hB^e appeared the most 
guilty. . 'The gtnerids^at their return, not being able tcit.pre-' 
vail for tthletinm necessary ffoirrmaUngthar' defence, ccmtent. - 
ed themselves wkfatrepresfatttng in /ew words the state of the 
affair, arid appealed for the truth of what they said to the. pi-' • 
lots, and all present, when it happened. The people seemed- 
to reed ve their enouse f aVoupably, and several persons offer* 
ed themselves for their sureties ; but it was thought proper to 
adjourn the assembly, because of the night ; aud it being the ' 
people's <3U8t6m to give their sufFrages^by litting'up of hands, 
their reaolatkns could'fiot be known ; besides which the council 
were first to give their opinioa upon the question to be pro- 
posed t» the people. > 

The feast of .^S^iaturia unexpectedly coming on, in which it 
was the custom to>a38senfible by. families, the relations of The* 
rainenes posted several persons in mourning habits, and sha« 
ved in proper places,. who js^iil they were tl?e kindred of thoae •. 
who had been slain in the battle, And obliged Callixenes to 
accuse the generals in the senate. It was decreed in conse- 
quence, that AS the accusation and defence (xiad been heard in 
the last assembly, the people liy their respective ^tibesduHtld < 



gimrtiMir vdnm^ artdr if the nteoMd^vvtelv fmtai; 'f^i%, thn 
itaaiA be pvnidlod withdtath, tlieirettalies.'coiifiBoated, an 
thetcflHh part canstcamtA to tiffe'^oMtt^. .£onteseaa«OT)i 
oppofied thie decree a^ tinjwt,.atidfcoDtlrarfiti>ti)e iaws : btf: 
M therjlceple^ al: Dlie instigdtixilx of 'CaMhrrtiea^-* liirebtened tt« 
iBdwier tbe ojipMekit m t^e same canse^and orkae witk tk 
generate, ttoef were'io ineflii'fi9ik> Aesis0iiMmrtlieiro|>postioii, 
fl(rtito»sa«rificrihe}nnQCRit^9enerfil9c«^^ safety, b^ 

Giniaeiiillns/tDAhe deeree. • Socniibm^ tite^xcMnftuM phi^ 
phety. i^mir the only olie^of the seuatoi a^' vl>o "^^^'t'^ ^^^^ "^ 
persisttid ot|ttinn[tel)c;iii.of}pariiig a-deanee, uinettariiiusly un- 
jMtt, and so cnntittry to all laws. TKe'ovator, who raounted 
thetrvMiiM}^ indefieneeofthegnterals^fsliotifedy <« That they 
^Vltfad. fdlletirin nothinif ofi tbehr dot^ s»t!lie3tliadgtveiior- 
<^Hler»<(ihatft«ie dead bbdiesrakoold be takftn^ : I%ac h'smj 
*H one were* guilty,! it'M^afrhof ivbo 'bebig charged -with these 
Hnrdfem^'had neglected *te' put tlietiirio iorxeciitiOT : buttkt 
^ he 'axxilsed nobody ; . and thatthe^Cetnpcfst, which came oc 
" unexpectedly "at the very instailt, -was an kniansirerable a^ 
<'T»Jogy, and -enth^ly liischarged the accused from aHgtiat 
<^ He demanded that a whole day should be allowed tbem to 
<'• make' their defence, a favour not denied to the most crinii- 
*'^a^ and that they should be tried s«})arate]v. Hereprf- 
^^seiitcd: that they were not in the leastf obliged to precipitate 
<^^a»s»nteAce, wherein. the! lihrea of the indst ilhistnoas of the 
**-cittsBeha were concerned j that it waa in some measure itf* 
<<-tacking the f'ods to malue fmen reBpo&nbkfDr-tbeimdfi 
•^'and weather ; that they could net, without tfce most flagranti 
^^-iqgratitade and ; injustice, put the: conquerors to death, toi 
"•whom they ought to decree crowns and honours, or give c^ 
*Mtte defenders -of their country toi the rage <rf' those whoec*' 
"vied them ; that if they did so, their unjust judgment woui' 
^«'be followed with a' sudden, but vain, repeatuioe, whia 
« .v^ould leave behind it the sharpest iH^morse, and cover th 
"Iwith eternal shamei and infamy/^ The people seemed 
firstf tobe iftoved withth^se reasons^ but>animated by thel 
cusers, they pronounced sentence of dealii against eighl 
thftir generals^' and six of them^ ^o werer present, wl 
seized, in- order to* their being • carried to execution. On« 
them, Diomedon, a person of gr^at reputation fori 
valour and proWty, demanded to be heard* " Atheniaul 

•• Minerva . * . 

t ;Qoetn adeo n]iquvm» at soeleri a«rigDot> ^mxlvciti et flal 
dcii^ttsnntj? Taeit^AoQiUilt siir.^f.gv j^< . 



J 



«aid he, *^ I wish the seatenoe yoa have passed upon us maf 
*' not prove the misfortune of the republic ; but I have one fa- 
*' vour to ask of you in behalf of mj colleagues and myself; 
** which is, to acquit us before the gods of the vows we 
^^ made to them for you and ourselves, as we are not in a con-^ • 
'* dition to discharge them ; for it is to their protection, invo- 
*' ted before the battle, we acknowledge that we are indebted 
'^ for the victory gained by us over the enemy*" ' There waa 
not one good citizen that did not melt into tears at this dis- 
course, so full of goodness and religion, and admire with sur- 
pri se the moderation of a person, who seeing himself unjustly 
condemned, did not however vent the least resentment, or 
even complaint, against his judges, but was solely intent in . 
fav-our of an ungrateful country, which had doomed them t» 
pe:3*ish, upon what it owed the gods in common with them for 
the victory they had lately obtained. 

TThe six generals were hardly executed, when the people 
opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that sen- 
tence ; but their repentance could not restore the dead to life. 
Callixenes, the orator, was put in prison, and refused to be 
heard. Having found means to make his escape, he fled to 
Decelia to the enemy, from whence he returned some time 
after to Athens, where he diedof hufiger, universally detested 
and abhorred by all the world, as all false accusers and slan- 
derers ougjht to be. Diodorus remarks, that the people them- 
selves were justly punished for their crime by the gods, who 
abandoned them soon after, not to a single master, but to 30 
tyrants, who treated them with the utmost rigour and cruelty, ' 

* The disposition of a people is very naturally imaged in 
this^account ; and Plato, upon the same event, draws in few 
ivords their character with much spirit and resemblance. The 
commonalty t, says he, is an inconsta,nt, . ungratefiil, cruel, 
•uspicious animal, incapable of submitting to the government 
.of reason ; which is no wonder, adds he, ais it is commonly 
composed erf the dregs of a city, and is a monstrous assem- 

•blage, without form or order, of all that is worst in it. 
' The same rel^ion shows what effect fear can have upon the *> 
"minds of men, even upon those who pass for the wisest ; and 
:^; how few there are who are capable of supporting inflexibly the 
-^ view of present danger and disgrace. Though tlie justness of , 
^'.the generals' cause was perfectly known in the senate, at least 

• Plut. in Axioch. p. 36S, 369. 

'" Vol. in. D4 
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by the major part olit, ax soon as tbe people's rage wasmen- 
tkmedy and the terrible meuaces tl^y murinured, thoae.graye 
s^aiatorsy most of iwhom had con^manded armies, and y/ho 
all of them had frequently exposed themselves tQ the greatest 
dangers of war, instantly changed sides, and came over to the 
most notorious calimmy, and crying mjustice^ tliat ever had 
being. An evident proof, that there is. a courage, though 
very rare, which infinitely transcends the valour that mdaces 
so msuDy thousands of men every day to confront the most ter- 
rible dangers Ia battle* 

■ Among all the judges, only one, truly worthy of his repu- 
tation (the great Socrates), in this general treason and perfi- 
dy, stood firm and immoveable ; aQ^ though he knew his suf- 
frage and unaided voice would be of little or no. consequence 
totilie accused, he thought them a just homage to oppressed 
innocence, and that it was * unworthy an honest man to go- 
vern himself by the fury of a blind. and, frantic peoj^e* We 
see in this instance how far the cause of ju^tice may be aban« 
doned. We may conclude it was not better defended before 
the peopleu Of more than 3000 citizens, who composed the 
assembly, two only took upon them the defence of their gene- 
rals, £uriptodemu$ and Axiochus. . Plato has preserved their 
names, and given that of the latter to the dialogue, from 
whence part of these reflections are taken. 

4: The same year the battle.of.tlm^Argim^sse was fought, 
Dionysius possessed himself of th^ tyi^anny. in, S^cjlyl I shall 
defer speaking of him till book xi» in,, wfaldxl shaU treat the 
history of Syracuse at large. 



SECTION VI. 

LTSANDER COMMANDS THE LACED-ffiMQNIAN FLEET—- 
jsia CELEBRATED VICTORY OVER THE ATHENIANS. 

After the defeat at the Arginusac \, the afiairaof the Pe^ 
loponnesians declining, the allies, supported by the. credit of 
Cyrbs,' sent an embassy to Sparta, to demand that the com- 
mand of the fleet should again be ^ento Lysander, with the 
promise of serving with more aifectton and courage, if their re« 
quest were granted. As it was contrary to the laws of Sparta 

t A. M.^ ^f;^^. Ant. J. C; 406* 

t A/ W/ 3599, Ant.J.C.405i Xcnopbfc Wte, L ti. p. 45- 
Plttt. in Lf •• L is. 4^6, 437.^ Piod. I. ziii. p. 213* 
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that the same person shouid be twice Admiral, the Lacedfe- 
monians, to satisfy the aUies, gave the title of admiral to oiie 
Aracus, and sent Xiysander. with him, whom in appearande 
tbey commissioned only as vice-admiral, though in effect with 
all the authority of the supreme command. 

All those who had the grisatest share in the government of 
tlie cities, and were of most authority In them, saw him ar- 
rive with extreme joy ; promishig themselves, from his in- 
fluence, the final subversion of the democratic poi('er. His 
character of complacency for his friends, and indulgence to 
all their faults, suited much better with their ambitions and 
injurious views, than the austere equity of Callicratidas. For 
Lysander was a- man of the most corrupt heart, and gloried 
in having no principles in point of virtue or the most sacred 
duties. He made no scruple to employ artifice and deceit 
upon an occasions, and esteemed justice only as far as it ser- 
ved his measures. When it did not promote them, he never 
failed to prefer the useful, which with him Was alone lauda* 
ble and excellent ; from a persuasion that truth had in its own 
nature no advantage over falsehood, and that the valiiedf 
Jboth one and the other was to be determined by the conve? 
nience resulting from them. And for those who represented 
to him, that it was unworthy the descendants of Herciiles tb 
make use of fraqd and treachery, lie laughed at them : « For,** 
said he, " where the lion's skin is not long enough^ it is ne- 
cessary to tack the fox's tail to it." 

An expression ascribed to him, sufficiently denotes \\ci^ 
small an account he made of perjury. He used to say, " * Chit- 
<• dren are amused with baubles, and men with oaths ;" show- 
ing by so professed a want of religion, that the gods Wert 
more inconsiderable with him than his enemies ; for he whb 
deceives with a false oath, plainly declares in so doing thsft 
he fears his enemies, but that he despises God* 

t Here ends the 26th year of the Peloponnesian war. In 
this year it was, that young Cyrus, dazzled with the unusnal 
splendour of supreme authority-, and jealousof the least omis'- 
sion in point of ceremonial homage, discovered by a remark- 
able action the secret of his heart. Brought up from his in- 
fancy in the reigning house, nurtured under the shade of thfe 

* The Greek textadmite of another sense, which is perhaps no less 
good : Children may use art, and cheat one another in their gamer, 
and men in their oaths. 'ex^Xi&i >rv5 /ui? tt^mfAs ASfiy^Uts^ li^ 

t XcDoph. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 454* 
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IhronCi amidst the submissions and prostrations ci th^ cour« 
tiers, entertained long by the discourses of an an^tious mo- 
ther, who idoUzed him, in the desire and hope of emjure, he 
began already to afiectthe rights of sovereignty, and to exact 
the honours paid to it with surprising haughtiness aod rigour. 
Two Peruans of the royal family, his cousins-genBan by tbtit 
mother, his &ther Parius's dster, had omitted to cover thc» 
hands with their sleeves in his presence, according^ to a cereo 
Saonial observed only to the kings of Persia. CyrOs^ resent* 
Ing that neglect as a capital crime, condemned them both td 
die, and caused them to be executed at Sardls without mercy. 
Parius, at whose feet their relations threw themselves to de« 
tnand justice, was very much affected with the tragical end 
of his two nqjhews, and looked upon this action of his soo'i 
as an attempt upon himself, to whom alone that honour was 
due. He resolved therefore to take his government from 
him, and ordered him to court upon the pretext of being sick, 
and havmg a desire to see him. 

Cyrus, before his departure, sent for Lysander to Sardia, 
.and put iato his hands great sums of money, for the payment 
.of his fleet) promising him Atill more for the future-; .s,nd witL 
the ostentation of a young man, to let him see how much h« 
desired to oblige him, he assured him, that though the kin^ 
his father should cease to afibrd him any supplies, he would 
iiirnish him the more willingly out of his own coffers ; and 
that, rather than he should want the necessary provisions, he 
'Vould even cause the throne of massy gold and silver, upon 
which he sat in judgment, to be melted down. At length, 
when he was upon the point of setting out, he empowered 
him to receive the tributes and rei^enues of the cities, confidr 
ed the government of his provinces to him, and conjured him 
with embraces not to give battle in his absence, unless supe- 
rior in force ;. because the king neither wanted the will nor 
the power to give him that superiority to the enemy ; promis- 
ing at the same time, with the strongest assurances of afiec- 
tion, to bring him a great number of dbips from Phoenicia aud 
Cilicia. 

* After that prince's departure, Lysander sailed towards 
the Hellespont, and laid siege to Lampsacus, Torax having 
marched ttiither with his land-forces at the same time, as- 
saulted the city on his side, f The place was carried by storm, 

. • X^noph. Htfllen. 1. ii. p. 45i— *458. ' 

f Plut. in Lys. p. 437. et 440. Idem, in AUib, p. aza. Diod. h 
xiit. p. 2%S9 126. 
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s.nd abandoned by Lysahder to the mercy of the soldiers. 
The Athenians, who followed him close, came to an anchojr 
In the port tff Eleontum in the Chcrsonesus, with 180 galleysi, 
But upon the news of the taking of Lampsacus, they im)- 
mediately steef ed for feestos, and after having taken m provi- 
sions, they stood away from thence, sailing alor.g the coasltb 
a place called * ^gospotamus, where they halted over-a^- 
gainst the enemy, who were then at anchor before Lampsa*- 
c\is. The Hellespont is not afeove 2000 paces broad in that 
place; Tlie two' afitiies,' seeing tliemselves so near each other^ 
expected only to rest that day, and were in hopes of coming 
to a battle on the next. : » ? 

But Lysander had another design in.view. He commandj 
ed. the seamen and pilotis to go on board their galley s^ as if 
tliey were in reality to fight the next:mornJng at break of cla)> 
to hold themselves in readiness, and to waif his orde;p» wita 
profound silence. He ordered the land army in like mannei: 
to draw lip in battle upon the coast, and to wait the da^ 'witli^ 
out any noise. On the morrow, as soon as the sun was riseu^ 
the Athenians began to row towards them vith their '' whpl^ 
fleet in one line, and to bid tlicm defiance. Lysander, thpugti 
Kis ships were ranged in order of battle, with theiiMieads to^ 
-wards the 'enemy, lay st^ll without making any movement^ 
In the evening when the Athenians withdrew, he did notVuf^ 
fer his sol^liers'to go ashore, tilT.tvyo or three galleys,, wlucj:^ 
he had sent out .to observe them, Averc. returned with aovicej 
that they had seen the^ efnemy.lahd.. The next day passed 4J% 
the same manner, ^s.' did the third and f )urth, Such .^ f9?V! 
duct, which argtied reserve and apprehension, extremely aug* 
mented thestority ancj Ijoldness of the Athenians, . and in-^ 
spired theiVi with an extreme, contempt, for an armj) vyhicliL 
fear,, in their sense, prevented from.^howingthejhs4yes,.|ih||i 
attempting any thing. j . iV • j ^v v '^ 

^^/'Wlst this passed, ^Alcibiades.,.' wlio. was near ilie pe'^t^.fQgjfc^, 
horse, and came to the Athenian gen€;rajs j '^o ^vhoIB^^Ju5.r<^ 
presented, that they kept upon a very dipadyapiajg^Oji^ 159^?j 
\^heretl\ere were neither ports nor citic;^ . In . tJbLejjipi^§K^r.ji 
hood ; that they were obliged tx> bring, thetr prx>Yis1pnJ|^fr9^ 
Sestos with great danger and difficulty ; and that they wei;e ye-u 
ry much in the wrong to suffer the soldiery and* marfnef srof^ 
the fieet, as soon as they were ashore, to stra^le apd di&pgrfCf 
themselves at their own pleasure, , whilst, jthe.n5«i%'.5.|'^^ 
laced them in -view j^ accustomed to execute the orders cjftAeir 

• The rnrer'of thc'cioa^ 
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fcneral wiUi instant obedience, and n\}oa the slightest sa^al. 
. He oflRered also to attack the enemy by land with a strong bo- 
dy of Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. Tb« 
|;eneral8> especially Tydens and Menander, jealous of tbdr 
cMBmand, did not content themselves with refusing his offers, 
from the opinion, that if the event proved unfortunate, the 
whole blame would fall on them, and if favourable, that Al- 
eiblades would engross the honour of it, but rejected also with 
insult his wise and salutary counsel, as if a man in disgrace 
lost his sense and abilities with the favour of the common- 
wealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves again, 
and oflered him battle ; retiring in the evening according to 
eostom with more insulting airs than the days before. Lysan- 
der, as usual, detached some galleys to observe them, with 
ofders to return with the utmost diligence, when they saw 
Hhe Athenians landed, and to put a brazen buckler at each 
ship's head as soon as they reached the middle of the channel. 
Himsdf in the mean time ran through the whole line in his 
galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the seamen 
and soldiers in readiness to row and fight on the first signaL 

As soon as the bucklers were put in the ship's beads, and 
the admiral's galley had given the signal by the sound of 
trumpet, the whole fleet set forwards in good order. The 
land-army at the same time made all possible haste to the top 
flf the promontory to see the battle. The strait that sepa- 
rates the two continents in this place, is about 15 stadia,* or 
lihree quarters of a league in breadtli, which space was pre- 
lently cleared through the activity and dili^sncp of the row- 
ers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the, firs^.who per- 
ceived from sliore, the enemy's fleet advance in good or- 
der to attack him ; upon whicli he immediately cried out for 
me troops to ehibark. In the height of sorrow and perplexi- 
ty, some he called to by their names, some ho conjured, and 
others he forced to go onboard their galleys : but all his en- 
deavours and emotion were ineffectual, the soldiers be^ig dis- 
persed dn all sides; For they were no sooner come on. shore, 
&iah some rail to the suttlers, some to walk in the country, 
a^etb' sleep in their tents, and others had begim to, dres» 
their suppers. This pj;oceed,ed .from the, want of vigilance 
and experience in their generals, who, not suspecting tho 
least danger, indulged themselves in takrag their repose j 
tttd'jg^TC their soldiers the same liberty. 

* 1I75 pi|«iii^ , 



The enemy had already faHen on ^th loud o^ies and a 
great noise of their oars, when Conon, dkepgaging himself 
•with nine galley*, of wl^ch ntfinberwas the sacred ship cat 
led the Paraiian^ s^ood away For Cj^pras, where he lo«j£ re- 
fuge with Evagoras. The Pelc^orHieslanSj felling upon the 
rest of the fleet, took imiQediately the galleys which wer« 
ennpty, and disabled and destroyed such a^ began to fill with 
inen^. The soldiers, who ran without order ca* arms to their 
relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, or, 
iiying on shores were cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed 
in pursuit of them. Lysander took 6000 prisoners, with all 
the generals, and the whole fleet. After having plundered 
the camp, and fastened the enemy*s galleys to the stems of 
his own, he returned to Lampsacus, amidst the sound of 
flutes and songs of triumph. It was his glory to have achieved 
one of the greatest military exploits recorded in history with 
little or no loss, and to have terminated a war iu the small 
apace' of an hour, which had already lasted 27 years, and 
ivhich perhaps without him had been of much longer continu- 
ance^, Lysander immediately sent dispatches with this agreea- 
ble news to Sparta. 

The 3000 prisoners taken in this battle having been con- 
demned to die, Lysander called upon PhUocles, one of the 
Athenian . generals, who had caused all the prisoners taken 
in two galleys, the (me of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be 
thrown from the top of a precipice, and had formerly per- 
suaded the people of Athens to make a decree for cutting off 
the thumb of the right hand of all the prisoners of war, in 
«rder to disable them for handling the pike, and that they 
might be fit only to serve at the oar. Lysander tliereforc 
caused him to be brought forth, and asked him what sentence 
he would pass upon himself, for having induced his city to 
pass that cruel decree. Philoeles, without departing from his 
haughtmess in the least, notwithstanding the extreme danger 
he was in, made answer, " Accuse not people of crimes who 
« have no judges ; but as you are victor, use your right, and 
*« do by us as we had done by you if we had conquered." 
\t tiie same instant he went into a bath, put on afterwards 
a magnificent robe, and marched foremost to the execution. 
All the prisoners were put to the sword exicept Adamantus, 
who had opposed the decree. 

Aft^r this expedition, Lysander went with hi* fleet to all 
the maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians in them 
to withdraw as soon as possible to Athens, without permit- 
ting tkem to take any other route j declaring, that after a 
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cerUifi tame fixed) afl snch should be piml&ed w^ totii as 
•hoiild be fbcmd 4MII of Athens. This he did as an able poli^ 
oaiit to reduce the city by fiutome the mdre ea^, and to 
render it incapable of -susttfiiung a long siege. He afterwards 
applied himself in sO b v e rlteg Ibe democratic and all other 
iimis of government throughout fhe cities, leaving in e^d of 
them a LAcedamAonian governor, called harmostes, a&d ten 
archons or maglirtratcs, whom he chose out of the sodeties 
he had established in them. He thereby in some, measDre 
■eoured to himself universal authority and a kind of sovereign- 
ty over all Greece, putting none into power btit such as were 
entirely devoted to his service*. 



SECTION VH. 

LTSANDBR BESIEGES ATHENS— FORM OF CQVeRKMEKT 
CHANGED DEATH OF DARIUS NOTHdS. 

When the news of the entire defeat ef the army came to 
Athens by a ship * which arrived in the night at the Pirxus, 
the city was in universal consternation. Nothing was heard 
but cries of sorrow and despair in every part of it. They 
imagined the enemy already at their gates. They represent- 
ed to themselves the miseries of a lotig siege, a cruel fan^iije, 
the ruin and burning bf their city, the insolence of a proud 
rictor, and the sha'meftil slavery they were upon the point of 
expfcriencing, more aifiictit^g and insupportable to thfem than 
the most severe punishments and death itself. The iiextdaf 
the assembly was summoned, wherein it was resolved to shut 
up all the ports, one only excepted, to reipairthe breaches in 
the walls, and mount gaard to prepare against a siege. 

In effect, Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of ^arta, ad- 
vanced towards Athens with all their troops. [ Lysander scoa 
after arrived at the Pirxus with 150 sail, and prevented all 
ships from going in or coming; out. The Athenians, besieged 
by sea and lahd, without provisions, ships, hope of relief, or 
any resource, reinstated all persons attainted by any decree, 
without speaking the least word of a capitulation however^ 
though many alrcatly died of famine. But when their com 
was entirely consumed, they sent deputies to Agis to propose 
a treaty with Sparta, upon condition of abandoning all their 
possessions, the city and port only excepted.. He referred the 

• A. M. 3 See. Ant. J. C 404^. Xen«>h, HtlUtt. iJii |.4i« 
—40a. Plut. ia Ly»andi,p. 440, 441. 
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leputies to LacedaBmon, as not being en^oweredta treat Mfith 
hem. When they arrived at Salasia, upon the frontier of 
>parta, and had made known their commission to the Ephori, 
hey were ordered to retire, and to come with other proposals, 
f they expected peace. The Ephori had demanded that 
200 paces of the wall on each side of the Pirasus should be 
lemolished ; but an Athenian, for venturing to advise a com- 
)liance, was sent to prison, and prdiibition made against pro- 
)osing any things of that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition, Theramenes declared in th* 
issembly, that if he were sent to Lysander, he. would . know 
vhether the proposal made by the Lacedxmonians for dis- 
nantling the city was intended to facilitate its ruin, or to pre- 
sent a revolt. The Athenians having deputed him accordmg- 
ly, he was more than three months absent, no doubt with th^ 
dew of reducing them by famine to accept any conditions 
that should be offered. On his return, he told them that Ly- 
sander had detained Mm all that tinxe, and that at last h^had 
been given to understand that he might apply to the Ephori. 
He waa therefore sent back with nine others to Sparta, with 
full powers to ^conclude a treaty. Yihso. tkey armedth»*ey 
the Ephori gave them audience in the^neral assembly, wher^ 
the Corinthians and several other allies, -especially the The- 
bans, insisted that it was absolutely necessary to destroy the 
city without hearkening any fartlier to a treaty. But the 
Lacedsemonians, preferring the gloiy and safety of Greece to 
their own grandeur, made answer, that they would never be 
reproached with having destroyed a city that had rendered 
such great services to all Greece, the remembrance of which 
ought to have much greater weight with the allies than the 
resentment of private injuries received from it. The peace 
was therefore concluded under these conditions : *' That the 
" fortifications of the Piraus, with the limg wall that joined 
'^ that port to the city, should be demolislied ; that the- Athe- 
" nians should deliver up all their galleys, V2 only excepted ; 
'^ that they should abandon all the cities they had seized, and 
" content themselves with their own lauds and country ; thai 
'^ they should recal their exiles, and make a league ofifensive 
" and defensive with the Lacedaemonians, under whom thejr 
" should march wherever they thought fit to lead them." ' 

The deputies on their returi> were surrounded with an in* 
numerable throng of people, Who apprehended that nothing 
had been concluded ; for th^y were not able to hold out any 
longer, such muldtudea dying every day of fiuauDe. The vi^is 
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day tiuey reported thesaccess of their negodatlon ; the treat! 
"was ratiiied , notwithstaading the opposition of some persons ; 
and Lysander, followed by the exiles, oitered the port. I 
waB upon the very day the Athenians had formerly gamed 
the famous naval battle of Salamin. He caused the -walls tc 
be demohafaod to the sound of flutes and trumpets^ and witi 
all the exterior marks of .triumph and rejoicing, as if ?.'J 
Greece had that day regained its liberty. Thus ended th? 
Peloponnesian war^ after having continued during the spaci 
of 27 years* 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to look aba' 
them, changed the form of their government entirely, establish 
ed 30 archons, or rather tyrants, over the city, put a gow 
garrison into the citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius har 
mostes, or governor. Agis dismissed his troops. Lysander 
before he disbanded his, advanced against ^aknos, which h 
pressed so warmly, that it was at last obliged to capitulate 
After having established its ancient inhabitants in it, he pre 
posed to return tol^Kurta with the Lacedemonian galley: 
those of the Pineus, and the beaka of these he had taken. 

He had sent GyUppt»« who had comiaanded the army i 
Sicily, before him,' to' carry the money and spoUs, which wer 
the fruit of his glm*iOUs campaigns, to L^cedacmon. The mo 
ney, without reckoning the innumerable crowns of gold givd 
him by the cities, amounted to 1500 talents, that is to sa} 
1,500,000 crowns*. Gylippus, who carried this considerably 
Bum, could not resist the temptation of converting some paij 
of it to his own use. The bags were sealed up carefully, am 
did not seem to leave atiy room for theft. He unsewtd thei 
at the bottom, and after having taken out of each oftbei 
what money he thought fit, to the amount of 300 talents. In 
sewed them up again very neatly, and tliought himself ])eij 
fectly safe ; bufwhen he arrived at Sparta, the accounts whic 
had been put up in each bag discovered him. To avoid pu 
ntshment, he banished hiroself from his country, carrying alcr 
with' him in all places the disgrace of having sullied, by ^ 
l)ase and sordid au avarice, the glory of all his great action^ 

From this unhappy example, the wiisest and most distinguish 
^d of the Spartans, apprehending the aH-powerfid eflectid 
money, whidi enslaved not only the vulgar, but even the greatj 
-est of men, eixtremely blamed Lysander foi* having acted so con^ 
tradictorily tothie ftihdamental laws of Sparta, and warmiy rf* 

• Ab^Bt 337,OOoi. sterling. 
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)resente<l to the. Ephori, liow iacurobent it wai upon them.t5. 
>anish *.all that^ goW.and silver from the republig, and to lay 
he heaviest pf curses aiwl imprecations upon it, as the futaX 
Jane of all other states, introduced only to cormpt the whole* 
ona& coi^sti^Uion of the Spartan government, which had sup- 
)orted it^lf for so many ages with vigour and pi'osperity. 
The Ephofi immediately passed a decree to proscribe that mo«» 
ley, and ordained that none should be current, except the u^ual 
)ieces of iron. But Lysander's friends opposed this decreey 
nd sparing no pains to retain the gold and silver in Sparta, 
he affair was referred for further deUberation. There natur- 
lly seemed. only two methods to be. considered, which were, 
Ither to jnaj^^ the gold and silver species current, or to cry 
hem d<>w,n.and prohibit them absflhitely, , The men of address 
ind ppU^y found out a third expedient, which In their sense 
econciled bo^th the oth^s with great succ^ess : This was wise- 
y to choose the mean betwixt the vicious extremes, of too < 
nuch rigour and too much neglect. It was therefore resolv- 
d, that the new • coin of gold 9ad diiver should be solely era- 
)loyed by the public treasury ; that it should only pass in the 
jccasions and uses of the state ; and that every private person 
1 whose possession it should be found should be immediately 
)ut to death. 

A strange expedient, says Plutarch ! As if Lycurgus had 
eared the species of gold and silver, and not the avarice they 
ccasion ; and avarice, less to be extinguished by prohibiting 
o particulars the possession of it, than inflamed by permittuig 
he state to amass and make use of it for the service of the pub- 
ic ; for it was impossible, whilst that money was in honour 
nd esteem with the public, that it should be despised in pri- 
ate as useless, and that people should look upon that as of no 
alue in their domestic affairs which the city prized, and were 
o much concerned to have it for its occasions ; bad usages, 
Luthorized by the practice and example of the public, being a 
housand times more dangerous to particulars than the vices of 
larticulars to the public. The Lacedxmonians therefore, con- 
inues Plutarch, in punishing those with death who should make 
ise of the new money in private, were so blind and imprudent 
.8 to imagine, that the placing of the law and the terror of 
punishment as a guard at the door, was sufficient to prevent 
jold and silver from entering the house : They left the hearts 
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of their citisens open to the desire and admiratioii of riches, 
a&d introduced themselves a violent passion for amassing trea- 
sure, in causing it to be deemed a great and hoDOurable tfain^ 
to become rich. 

• It was about flic end of the Pck^nnesian war, that Danus 
Nothua king of Persia ^ed, after a reign of 19 years. Cjrnis 
had arrived at the court before his death, and Par}'satis his mo- 
ther, whose idol he was, not coatented with having made his 
.peace, notwithstanding the faults he had committed in his go- 
vernment, pressed the old king to declare him his successor also, 
after flic example of Danus the first, wlio gave Xerxes the 
preference before all his brothers, because bom, as Cyrus was, 
after his father's accession to the throne. But Darius did not 
carry his complaisance for her so far. He gave the crown to 
Arsaces, his eldest son by Parysatis also, whom Plutarch calls 
Arsicas, and bequeathed only to Cyrus the provinces he had 
already. 

*A. M. ak>o« Am. J. C. 404. 
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CHAP. I; 

THIS chapter contains the domeslic troubles of the court 
of Persia ; the death of Alcibiades ; the re-establish* 
ment of the liberty of Athens ; and Lysander's secret designs 
to make himself king. 



SECTION !• 

COR^NATlttN OF ARTAXERXES MVEMOK.^-CTRUS AT* 
TEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE HIS BROTHER. — REVENGE 
OF STATIRA.— -DEATH AND CHARACTER OF ALCI- 
BIADES. 

Ar SAGES, Upon a^c^iding the throne, assumed the name 
of Artaxerxes, the same to -whom the Greeks gave the sur- 
name of * Mnemon, from his prodigious memory, f Being 
near his father's bed when he was dying, he asked him a few 
mqments before he expired, what had been the rule of his. 
conduct during so long and happy a reign as his, that he 
might make it his example. " It has been,*' replied he, " to 
" do always what jubtice and religion required of me," Words 
of deep sense^ and well worthy of being set up in letters of: 

* W>(ch wpjrd tignifies in the Greek, ooe of a good memorf* 
I X. M. 3600. Ant. Jt C. 404- Atheo. 1. xii. p.. 45$. 
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gold in the palaces of kings, to keep them perpetually in 
irind of what ought to be thei^^We and rule of all thear ac- 
tions. It is not uncommon for princes to give excellent in- 
structions to their chtt^r^n fS^'flil^i* c|^th-beds which would 
be more eflicacioas if preceded by their own example and 
conduct; without which they are as weak and impotent^ 
the sick man who gives them, and seldom survive liim long. 
. * Soo» aft#r I>M*j«s's dea4hy ^e new king s«t oiit fsctn his 
capkkl fer^^he dty^ef'f J^as^kd*:^,^ in Afder^o-fcis cOrisnaftioD, 
according to custom, by the priests of Persia, There was in 
that city a temple ofickc gwUfaw ^4l4iprtMid in war, in which 
the coronation was solemnized. It was attended with very 
sMgidM* MpeM^iifee,Vhillk^ho'^db«^''h^4 doMie^^t6«>tC99 
sense ; though Plutarch- d^s^ftet-eftpfein it. The prince at 
his consecration took off his robe in the temple, and put ou 
that wwffi fcij^"tfte*9ttrf^wt "Cyrusljeftewlie CeftUC'tttftrcrtJI^one, 
which was preserved in that place wiUi great veneration. Af- 
ter that he ate a dry fig,'thewed'sbme leaves of the turpen- 
tine tre^. and (Jv^^k a draught composed of milk and vinegar. 
This mf^htstgnJfy, that the sweets of soVerteign power are 
mhigled whh ^he sours of care ahd disqniiet, arid tliat if the 
tht&ne be surrounded with- pleasures ahd honours, it is also 
attended with pains and anxieties. It seems infficientiy evi- 
dent, that the design in putting the robes of Cyrus upon the 
new king was to make him nmderstand that he should also 
clothe his mind with the great (qualities and exalted virtues of 
that prince. 

Young Cyrus, whose soul was all ambition, was in despair 
Mpmi being for ever prcve^iled from'.asceiKflngathronfe his 
mother had givten him, and on seeing the sceptre,* which he 
thought his fight, transferred into the hand of Ms^l^rdther. 
The blackest crimes cost the a6*ltious nothing. Cyrus re- 
solved to assassinate Artaxerxes in the temple itself, and in 
ttopf e^nce of the whole cotfrt, just whfen fit iiftok off his own 
to put on the robe of Cyrus, Artaxcfxies Was apprised of this 
design by the priest hiniself, who -had educated his brother, 
to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was seized, and con- 
demned to. die, when his mother Pat^satis, almost out of her 
senses, flew to the place, clasped him in her arms, tied her- 
self to him with th^ tresses of her hair, fastened her neck to 
his, and by her shrieks, and tears, aud prayers, prevailed so 
^ar ^ to obtainhis piardon^ and tliat he i^ould be setit hack to 

";»'"P!tit. ift Artax. ^. toll; ' T 

t Achy ofP^iafbttiltby CJTwthc'jOfeat. 
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liis gov^^nln^nt rfthe rafsttitithe jiroMffic^sr ^H^ earned thUto* 
-with bim an ambitibiinoless ai?derit»^lfefebfcf(»r«'^^as amitiated 
besides with peecntment of' the^ cheek he ha^* received,' and 
the warm- desire of revenge, and armed with an almost imi 
bountded power. ArtaxcTseee lip^ this occasien- a^ted -con- 
trary to the most common i»ules of policy, which do not admit 
^ thenWiriihnhg^«nd eRfiajmrn^by €^raord^nary honoars the 
pride rfndhanghtines^j'cfe l3teld^Ddenterpr?!jlngyoinig:ptpmc^ 
like Cyras, wh^had-corrieii'htepersiorialeniiitty to his bro* 
ther'^ftir ay to fcave rfe«d}ve^ to asy^ssift^rte him vf't^ 
his owff hanrf, «nd whose am^iitioin foterfipire was fso great 
a& to e»^rfldoy-thi most crimwal ■metk'ods foFr* the 'attainment of 
its end. ; ' 

t ArtaXerxcs h?ad espb««ed SHatira-. Scarce had hci' hiw*- 

band ascended'thfe^hroiie, when she emplo^'ed the power her 

beawty gave-hfer over him, to avenge t he ^leath of her brother 

Teriteuchmes, Historf has not a more tragkai scene, nor 

a fliol'c iftons*rot» coiripMcAtion of aflultery; Incest, andmurv 

der ; \#hich, after having occ^^ftned great disorders in tlic 

royal femily, terdifeated at length in the most fetal manner 

to aH Who had arty share m it* Btit It is necessary,- for the 

read*r*akno%fed^ erf the feet, to trace it from the beginning, 

Hidames, Statira^s ifather, a Persian of verygreat quality^ 

was governor of one of the principal provifi'ces of the emxjire. 

Statira was a lady of extraortiinary beauty^ wltich induced 

Artaxerxes to marry hter, who was then- called Arsaces. At 

the «ame time Teriteuchmes, Statira's brother, married Ha* 

mestris, Arsaces's sister, one of the daughters of I>arius ami 

Parysatis; in favour of "wVreh marriage Teriteuchmes, upon 

his father'^ death^ had hi^ government given him. Tliere 

was at the same' time another lister in this family, no less 

beantifW than Statira, and ^'ho besides excited 4n t^e arts of 

shooting wi^i 'the bow, and throwing the dart, Teriteuchmes 

her brother conceived a Griniinalpassion for her, and togi'^- 

tify it, fesolVed to set himself at ffl^ei^ by kilting Hamestris, 

whom he had espoused. Darius having been informed of this 

project, by the forced presents and promises engaged Udi* 

aste^j Teritfeiuchmiefe'^ intimate friemV and confident, topre^ 

vent so black a design by aSassinnttng him. He obeyed, and 

had for his reward fhe-gcrVtfrtin^nt of him he had put todeath*- 

with hiij oWn" han^*! • 

Amongst Tferiteuchm^V guards was asbh-of Udlastes-, cal- 

* Ne quit moliikt Bd«te8centitim'Siiiimo» pr«ai«turii hononbnt ad^ 
•uDerbiam extolleret. Tacit« Aiuial. 1. iv. c. 17.. 
t Ctet.c. U. !▼. 



led Mitliridatesy Teiy mach attached to his narter. ' The 
young gentlemaB) upon hearing that his father had ccfioaimtted 
this murder in person, uttered all manner of imprecations a« 
gainst him, and, full of horror for so infomous and vile an ac- 
tion, seiicd on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, declar- 
ed forthe estabUshment of Terlteuchmes's son. But that young 
Bian could not hold out long against Qi^rius. He w?s block- 
ed up in the place with the son of Teriteuchmes» vrhcnn he 
liad with him ; and all the rest of the family of Hidames 
were put In prison and delivered to Parysatis, to do w'lih them 
as that mother, exasperated to the last excess by the treat- 
ment either done or intended against her daughter Hamestris, 
should think fit. That cruel princess began by causing Rox- 
ana, whose beauty had bee^ the occasion of this evil, to be 
aawed in two, and oi*dered all the rest to be put to death ex- 
cept Statira, whose life she granted to the tears and the most 
tender and ardent solicitations of Arsaceb, whose love for his 
wife made him spare no pains for her presenrati<»], though 
Darius his &ther believed it necessary, even for his own good, 
that she should share the same fate with the rest of her £uni- 
ly. Such was the state of the afiair at the death of Darius. 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the throne, caus- 
ed Udiastes to be delivered into her hands. She ordered his 
tongue to be torn out, and made him die in the most exquisite 
torments she could invent, to punish tbe crime which had oc- 
casioned the ruin of her family. She gave his government to 
Mithridates, in recompence for his attachment to the inte- 
rests of her family. Parysatis on her side took her revenge 
on the son of Teriteuchmes, whom s^e causcjd to be poisoned ; 
and we shall see thatStatira's turn was not very remote. 

We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, and in 
general of what excesses they are capable who find themselves 
above all laws, and have no other rule for their actions tliaa 
their will and passions. 

Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone his brother, employed 
Clearchus, the Xiacedacmonian general, to raise a body oi 
Grecian troops, under pretence of a war which that Spartan 
was to carry mto Thrace. I shall defer speaking of this fa- 
mous expedition, and also of the death of Socrates, which 
happened about the same time, intending to treat these two 
great events in all the extent they deserve. It was without doubt 
with the same view that Cyrus piresented I^ysander a galley 
of two cubits in length, made of ivory and gold, to con« 
gratulate him upon bis nayal victory. That galley was conse- 
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crated to Apollo in the tenqpie of Delphos. Lysandcrwent 
aoon ^fter to Sardis^ charged with magoificent presents iat' 
Cyrus from the allies. 

It was upon that occasion CyrQs had the celebrated convert- 
sation with Lj^sander related by Xenophon, and which Cice- 
ro after him has applied so beautifully. That young prince^* 
-who piqued himself more upon his integrity and politeness ' 
than nobility and grandeur, pleased himself with conducting. 
in persxm so illustrious a guest through his gardens^. and to> 
msike him observe the various beauties of them.. Lysauder,% 
struck with so fmea prospebt) admired the manner in whichr 
the several parts were laid out ; the height and projection of/ 
the. trees ;; the neatness and dispqsition of the walks ;. the a-» 
bundance of. fruits, planted with an art which had known how<' 
to,unitethe useful with the agreeable ; the beauty of thfe par- 
terres, and the glowing variety of . flowei's, exhaling, odours 
rini versally throughout the delightful scene. . ^ Every things 
** charms and transports me in this place," said Lysander,, 
addressing himself. to Gyrus ; ^' but what strikes me most, isv 
<' the esiquisite taste and elegant industry of the perstm who* 
*< drew the plan of thesever^ parts of this garden, and gave: 
«« it the fine order, wonderful disposition^ and happiness of;* 
" symmetry, which I cannot sufficiently admire," Gyrus, in-* 
finitely pleased with this discourse, replied, ^ It was- 1 that : 
^ drew the. plan, and entirely markeid it out ;- and nottonly 
« that, many of the trees which you, see. were planted, with i 
" my own bands." " What," replied. Lysander^. considering; 
him from head to foot,, "is, it possible, with these purple ; 
<^ robes and splendid vestments, those strings of jewels,. audi 
<^ bracelets of gold^ those buskins so richly embroidered,^ thatt 
*i you could play the gardener^ and employ your royal hiands i 
" in planting trees !!' '^ Does that surprise you ?"says Gyrus, . 
^ I swear^b^ the god * Mithris^ that when my health admits, » 
** 1 never;Sit down to table without^having made myself sweat . 
** with some fatigueor other, .either in military exercise^ ru— 
^ ral laboiH", or some other toilsome fsm ploy ment, to which » 
** I apply V With pleasure, and without sparing myself." Lysan-- 
derwas amaized athis discourse, and pressing. him by the t 
hand, t " Gyrus," said be^ " you are truly happy, and de- • 
^ senre.ypur high fortune^ " because yottuniteitwithvirtue,*/ 

* T}ft PersiaM/adortd tlii& wtt under th>t name, ow^-wai tJ^etrr 
llfiDcipjil god,, ^ ... 

WhSchMCiceroitnndaiffSK Rectcvero. u» ^Cyfc, > c at ap >. f ttupty t^u^M- 
simsictiitiJtiUBi/oitiiBMU»DJ4n?u cfltf . 
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AHbiftda was atno-iMMlUpwiw tottexwer Um» ivi^tccT ^ 
tke levies made by Cyrua, .and wen* into the fHOoviiiQe. el 
Phamabasus, with design to proceed to. tfaecouct oi Pcrflra^ 
Mid to apfMrrae Artaadcrxeft <rf'tli]b adueiDe laid aQMnthisi. 
Had he armed theve, adiscoveiy of aiickioipm'tance bad in* 
faliibly procured kkn the fitvour of that prinee, ands the as^ 
■stance he wanted ibr the re-eakaUidunent o^ hia coimtiT. 
But the Lacedsemonian partisans at Atheps^ that is to say, 
the 30 tyraatsy apprehendedtiie intrigues 6i so superior a g&> 
niuB as his, and represented to their masters fckatthey were 
inevitably rained it diey did ftot find means to rid tbemacives 
of Alcibiades. The Lacedemonians thereupon wrote to Phar* 
nabasus, and with an abject-raeanness net to be excuaod, asd 
which showed how much Sparta had degenerated ^qb her 
ancient manners, made presung instances to him t& deliver 
diem at any rate from so foi*midabie an enen^. The satrap 
complied to their wish. Alcibiades was then in a smafl town 
(^Phrygia, where he lived with his concobifte * Timandni. 
Those wh6 were seat to lull him, not daring to enter his 
house, contented thems^ves with surrounding: and setting it 
en fire. Akibiades, having quitted it through tiie flacnes 
sword in hand, the barbarians were afraid to stay to cometo 
blows with him, but flying and retreating as he advonced, 
they poured their darts and ai^rows upon him, and be fell dead 
on the spot Timandra took up his body, and having adorn- 
ed and covered it with the finest robas she bads she made as 
magnificent a fimaral for it as her present conditioR woold 
admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were 
stifled and suppressed by still greater vices, f It is not easy 
to say whether his good ar bad qualities were most penncioQs 
to his country ; for wilii one he deceived, and with the other 
he oppressed it. Iii him distingmshed valour was united with 
nobility of blood. His person was beautifiil and finely made, 
he was eloquent, of great ablli^ in affairs, insinuating, smd 
farmed for charmin jj^ all mankind. He loved glory, but widi^ 
out prejudice to his inclination fi>r pleasure ; nor was he so 
fond of pleasure, as to neglect his glory for it. He knew how 
to give into, or abstract himself from it^ according to the si- 
tuation of his affiiirs. Never was there ductilky of. genras 
equal to his. He metamorphosed himself with incredible fa- 

* It was said that Lais the famons coart«s«ny called tht Csrmthian, 
wa» the daughter of this Timandra* 

4 Csjns netcio utrom bona an Titia patrtie penHCotifm-faerist; il- 
lis coim cives suos deccpic, his afilixit. VaL Mas. L ia. c. i. 



cllity, like a Proteusy u^^1}kei|i«gtG0|itrary forms, andsap- 
ported them all with as much ease and grace as if each had 
Men &at4ral to hiHK 

This convertibility of charactf r^,. according to ocQasiquS) 
tlie customs of cpyn^rieS) and his own interests, discqversjan 
heart void of principles, without either truth or Justice, lie 
did not confine himself either to religion j virtue, laws, du- 
ll es« or his country* His sol^^ rule of actioi\ w^s his private 
arnbition, to which he reduced every thing; wis aim Ws- to 
please, to dazzle, andbefo^loved;"buf at the same- time to> 
subject those he soothed. He fttvoured them only- as ^My seiv 
ved his purposes, and made his correspondence as^dioA^^ 
means for engrossing; every thing to himself* 

His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evA H!§^ 

sallies fbr virtue were HH sustained, and ' (juickly diegefae'rated' 

into vices and crimes, very little to tite honour of the histrae^ 

tions of that great phUosopher, who took no small pains to^ 

cultivate him' into a man of woWh, His actions were ^ori^~ 

ous, but without rule or principle. His character was- eie-* 

vated^and grand, but without connection and cenisisfencej 

He was successively the support and terror of the Laeete- 

Tnonians and Persians. He was either the misfortune or re- 

fhgeof his own country, according to his declaring for ov^ 

against it. In fine, he was the author of an universal d0» 

structive war in Greece, from the sole native of com mandiiig,' 

by inducing the Athenians to besiege Syracuse, mue)ii«89: 

from the hope of conouering Sicily, and afterwards AfHca^ 

than with the design ol peeping Athens in dependence upoiv 

himself ; convinced, that having to deal with an ihcenslftntt 

suspicious, ungratefiil, jealous people, averse to those that go 

vemed,Jt was necessary to engage them continually in some^ 

great affeur, in order to make his services ^ways necessary 

to them, and that they might not be at leisure to examine^ 

censure, and condemn his conduct; 

He had the fete generally e3q)erjenced b)' persons of his^cha* 
racter, and of which they cannot reasonably compkiA. He^ 
nevpr loved any one, himself being his sole motive, nor ewr 
found a friend. He made it his merit and glory to amuse aU 
inen, and nobody confided in or adhered to him. His sdie 
•\ iew was to live with splendour, and to lord it universally ; 
and he perished miserably, abandoned by the whole world, 
and obliged at his death to th6 feeble services and impotent 
zeal of one only woman for &e last honours rendered to hia 
remains. 

About this time died Democritus the pl^lesopher, of whom 
more will be said elsewhere. 



SECTION IL. 

¥HE TJIXRTT EZXRCI8BTBE ftOST HORRID CUtTELTIES 
AT AT9CKSi-*THRT PUT THERAMENES TO DlATB^ 
THRASTtULUft ATTACKS THE TYRANTS, IS KASTIR 
OF ATBSMSi ANIk EESTARE8 ITS LIBERTT*. 

. TsE council of thirty *» establisliedat Athens, by Lysander, 
oommitled th« most execrable cruelties. Upon pretence of 
BBstraininE the multitude within their duty, and to prevent se- 
4itioQ$) they had caused .guards to be assigned them, had 
armed 3000 of their citizens for that service^ and at the same 
time diflarraed all the rest The whole city was m the utmost 
terror and dismay. . Whoerer opposed their injustice and vi- 

' Qleoce became the victims of them . Riches were a crime that 
oever fiEuled of drawing a sentence ujpon their onnmen, ^^V)S 
fiiUowcd with death and the confiscation of estate ; vliich the 
thirty tyrants divided amongst themselves.. Th^ put more 
people to d^aUi, says Xenc^hcm^ In eight months of. peace 
than the enemy had done in a war of 30 years. . 
. The two most considerable persons of the thirty were Critias 
and Tlieramenesy who.at firat lived in great union, and always 
acted in concert with e9,ch other, llie latter had some honour, 
and loved his country., When he saw with what an excessof 
viotence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared open* 
Ir aMunst them^ and thereby drew their resentment upon him. 
Critias bepamehis most moilal enemy, 4ind acted as isfiDrmer 
against him before the senate, accusing him of disturbing the 
tranquillity of the state, ^nd of de^ignrngto subvert the present 
government. . As he perceived that the defence of Therame- 
aes was heard with silence and approbation, he was afraid that 
if the affair was left to the decision :0f the senate, they would 

s^ acquit him* Having therefore caused a. band of young ma\y, 
wImmqei he had armed with poniards to advance tp th&bar, he 
said that he thought it the duty of a supreme magistratetopre- 
Tent justice from being abused, and that he should actconforin- 
ably upon this occasion. . *^ But,'* continued he, <' as the lav 
^ does not admit that any of tlie 3()00 should be put to death. 
^ withoutthe consent of thesenate, I excIudeTherameoesfrom 
^ that number, and comleron him to die in virtueof my own and 
*< my colleagues authority.*' Theramenes, upon these words,. 
leaped upon the altar,:. I demand,'/ sfiidhe, <^ AtheoianS). 

' * ISt^nophs Hist* I. ii. F!»40».et 479^ I&kU 1. »hr; ju %UT^^^' 

JUiti0.1..V.,C. Sjr-XO. 
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* that I may be tried according to the laws ; which cattftrt 
' be refused me without manifest injustice. Not that I itiia* 
' gine that the goodness of my cause will avail me any, thing, 
' or the sanction of altars protect me, but I would show at 
^ least that iny enemies respect neither the gods nor men* 
•* What most astonishes me is , that persons of your wi^om do 
' not see that your own names may aS easily he struck out of 
< the list Of the citizens as that of Theramencs," Critias 
jpon this ordered the officers of justice to pull him down from 
the altar. .An universal silence and terror ensued upon the 
sight of the armed soldiers that surroundtttthe senate. Of 
all the senators, only Socrates, whose disciple Therameneihad 
been, took upon him his defence, and opposed the officers of 
justice. But his .weak endeavours could nOt deliver Thera- 
menes, who was led to the place of execution, notwithstanding 
all he could do, through crowds of the citizens, who saw with 
tears, in the fate of a man equally cOn^derable for Jlis love of 
liberty and the great services heliad dofte his country, what 
they had to fear for themselves. When they presented hint 
thehemlop, that is, the poisdn, which was the manner ef put* 
ting the citizens ot Athens to dfeath, he took it with an intre* 
pid air ; and after having drank it, he poured the bottom upon 
the table, after the usual manner observed in feasts or public 
rejoicings, Saying, ** This for the noble Critias." Xenophon 
relates tihis circumstance, inconsiderable'in itself, to'Show,'8ay» 
he, the tranquillity of Theramenes in his last moments* 
The tyrants, delivered from a coUeagoe whose piiesencealone 
was a continual reproa<ih to them, no loDgcp observed any mea* 
sures. Nothing passed throughout the city, but nnprisonmenta 
and murders. Every body tjembled for themselves or tfteh? 
friends. The general desolation had no remedy, nor was there . 
any hope of regaining theit liberty. Where had they then as 
many \ Harr^odiuses as they had tyrants ? Terror had taken 
entire possession of their n^inds, whilst the whole city deplor- 
ed in secret their loto of liberty, Without havmg one amoqgst 
them generous enough tcr attempt the breaking of its ohains» 
The Athenian people seemed to hive lost that valour wliix^ 
till then had madethetA awful and terrible to ^eirneigfaboar* 
and enemies: They seemed tohave lost the very tise <^speech» 
not daring to vent the least complaint, lestitsholild bemadea 
capital crime in them. Socrates only continued intrepid. He 

* Hartnoditts. formed ajponspiracyfbr the deUferaace of A^tlUk 
from the tyranny of the Piiiitr»tidet* 
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that all past transactions slRxiUl be burled m obB vioa. iThe go. 
tenunent was reestablished upon its anci^t footing, &e lawf 
restored to their pristine vigoury and magistrates ^ected with 
the usual forms.' 

. I cannot forbear bbservingln this place the wisdom and mo- 
deratioQ of Thrasybulus, so salutary and essential alter so kog 
a continuance of domestic trouUes. Tjhis is one of the fiaesit 
events in ancient history, worthy the Athenian lenity andbe- 
neyolence, and has served as a model to succeasive ages ia 
good governments. 

. , Kever had tyranny been more crud and bkx)^ than that 
the Athenians had lately thrown off. E\sry house was in 
mourning ; every family bewailed the loss of some relation. 
It had been a aeries of public rot)bery and rapine, in whidi li- 
oence and impunity had authorized all manner of crimes. The 
people seemed to have a right to demand the blood of all ac- 
complices in such notorious malversations, and even ^inter- 
est of the state to authorize such a claim, that by exemplary 
severities such enormous crimes might be prerented for the 
foture. But Thrasybulus rising above those sentiments from 
the superiority of his more extensive genius, and the views of 
a more discerning and profound policy, foresaw, tiiat by giv- 
ing itt>to the punishment of the guilty, eternal seeds of discord 
and enmity wauld remain, to weaken Uie republic by domes- 
tic divisions, which it was necessary to unite against the com- 
mon enemy, and occarion the loss to the state of a great num- 
ber of citizens, who might render it important services from 
the view itself of maldng amends for past misbehaviour. 

Sich a conduct, after great troubles in a state, has always 
seemed^ with the ablest politicians, the most certain and read^ 
means to restore the public peace and tranquillity. Cicero^ 
when Rome was divided into two factions upon the occasion of 
C«sar^sdeath, who had been killed by the conspirators^ caDing 
to mind tins celd>rated amnesty^ pr<^os^d, after the exampleof 
the Athei^ans, to bury all that had passed in eternal oblivion. 
• Cardinal Mazarin observed to Don Lewis de Haro, prime 
minister of Spain, that this gentle and humane conduct in 
France had prevented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom 
from having any fatal consequences and ^< that the king had 
" not lost a foot of land by them to that day ;" whereas the 
inflexible severitjr of the Spaniards " was the occasion that 
^t tlK subjects of that monarchy, whenever they threw off 

• Let. XV. of Card. Mac. 
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* ' the mask, never returned to their obedience but- by the 
^"^ force of arms ; which sufficiently appears," says he, " in 
" the example of the Hollanders, who are in the peaceaUe 
*^ possession of many provinbes that not an age ago were the 
*^ patrimony of the king of Spain." 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, whose immoderate ambition induced them to treat 
tUeir country with the most excessive cruelties, to observe 
liow unfortunate it is for * persons in power to want a sense 
of honour, and to disregard either the present opinion, or tlie 
judgment posterity will form of their conduct : for from the 
contempt of reputation the transition is too common to that 
of virtue itself. They may perhaps,' by the awe of their pow- 
er, suppress for some time the public voice, and impose a 
forced silence upon censure ; but the more constraint they lay 
upon it daring their lives, the more liberal will it be after 
tUeir deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the more m- 
faniy and imputation will be affixed to tlieir memories. The 
power of the thirty was itf a very short duration ; their guilt 
immortal, which will be remembei;ed with abJiorrence 
throughout all ages, whilst their names will be recorded in his- 
tory only to render them odious, and to make their crimes de- 
testable. He applies the same reflection to the Lacedaimo- 
luaiis, who, after having made themselves masters of (ircece 
by a wise and moderate conduct, fell from that glory, through 
the severity, haugl^tincss, and injustice, with which they 
treated their allies. Tliere is doubtless no rea-der, whom 
their abject and cruel jealousy, in regard to Athens enslaved 
and humbled, has not prcjudieed against them ; nor is there 
any resemblance in sucii behaviour of tlie greatness of injnd 
and noble genero&ity «f ancient Sparta \ so much power have 
the lust of dominion and prosperity over even virtuous men. 
Diodorus concludes his reflection with a nraxiin very true, 
though very little known. " The grer^tness r*nd m^^jcsty of 
" prh\ces," says he, (and the same may be siiid of all jiersons 
in high authority) *' can be supported only by liumanity uud 
" justice with itgard to their subjects : as on ihc contrary^ 
'' they aie ruined and destroyeilby a cruel and oppressive go- 

* Cetera principibus statini adcsse : unum irisatiabilitcr parandum 
pro>*perani fui memoriam ; nam cotitcmpt.i fania, coritLmiil virtutc* 
— Quo mu^^is socordiani eonim irrldcri libct/ qui praisenti potcntia 
cr^''u"t cxrmjrui po^se ctlani sequentis sevi nietnoriaru -smii *i cuiquc 
decii'j po tcritus rep ndit. Tacit. Aimai. \. iv, c. 30 &. 35, 

Vol. 111. F f 
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^ vemment, which never foils to dfawtipon ^emtte batted 
** of their people." 

SECTION ra. 

XTSANDER A3USES HIS POWER IW AK E^TRAOHDIKA- 
BY MANNER. HE Us RECALLED TO SPARTA, 

As Lysander had the greatest share -in the celebratsed ex- 
ploits • -which had raised the glory of the Lacedxmomans to 
so higli a pitch, so he had acquired a degree of power and 
authority, of -which there was no example befbre in Spatta; 
but he suffered himself to be carried away by a prresumption 
and vanity still greater than his power. He permitted the 
Grecian cities to dedicate altars to him as to a god, and to 
offer sacrifices, and sing hymns and canticles in honour of him. 
Tlie Samians ordained by a public decree, that the feasts ce- 
lebrated in honour of Juno, and Which bore the name of that 
goddess, should be called *< the feasts of Lysander.*' He bad 
always a crowd of poets about him, (who are often a tiibe of 
venal flatterers), who emulated each other in singing his great 
exploits, for which they were magnificently paid. Praise is 
undoubtedly due to noble deeds, but dimmishes their lustre 
when either forced or excessive. 

This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopt there, Would 
have hurt only himself, by exposing him td envy and contempt ; 
but a natural consequence of it was, that through his arro- 
gance and pride, in conjunction with the incessant flatteries of 
Siose around him, he carried the spirit of command and au- 
thority to an insupportable excess, and observed no longer any 
measures, eit^jer in rewarding or punishing. The absolute go- 
Ternment of cities with tyrannic power were the fruits of his 
friendship, and the ties of hospitality with him ; and only the 
death of those he hated, could put an end to his resentment 
and displeasure, whhout its being possible "to escape his ven- 
geance. What Sylla caused to be inscribed upon his tomb, 
might with equal propriety have been engraved upon Lysan- 
der 's : That no man had ever surpassed him in doing good to 
liis friends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothing whenever they 
promoted his designs; nor was he less cruel than revengeful"; 
of which what he did at Miletus is a sufficient proof. Appre- 
hending that those who were at the head of the people would 
escape him, he swore not to do them any hurt. Those un- 

• Piut. in Lyg. p. 443-^445'. 
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forttmates gave credit to his oaJth, and no sooner appeared is 
public thaa they were put to tlie sword with his consent by 
the nobility, who killed them all, though no less than 800* 
The number of those in the party of the people, whom ho. 
caused to be massacred in other cities, is incredible ; for h«^ 
did not only destroy to satiate his own i^sentments, but to 
serve in all places the enmity, malice, and avarice o£ his. 
d&*iends, whom he supported in gratifying their passions by 
the death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which the peo- 
ple did not suffer under the government of Lysander ; whilst 
theLacedxmonians, who were sufficiently informed of his con* 
duct ^ave themselves no trouble to prevent its effects. It is 
too common for those in power to be little afiFected with tlie 
vexations and oppressions laid upon persons of low condition 
and credit, and to be deaf to their just complaints, tliough au- 
thority is principally confided in them for the defence of the 
weak and poor, who have no other protectors. But if such 
remonstrances are made by a great or powerful person, from 
whom they may have any thing to hope or fear, the same au<' 
thority that was slow and drowsy becomes immediately warm 
and officious : a certain proof that it is not the love of justice 
that actuates it. This appears here in the conduct of the La». 
cedxmonian magistrates, Pharnabasus, weary of Lysander 's 
repeated injustices, who ravaged and pillaged the provinces, 
under his command, having sent ambassadors to Spai*ta, to 
complain of the wrongs he had received from that general, 
the Ephori recalled him, Lysander was at that time in the 
Hellespont. The letter of the Ephori thiew him into great 
consternation. As he principally feared tlie complaints and 
accusations of Pharnabasus, he made all the haste he could to 
come to an explanation with him, from the hope of softening 
him, and making his peace. He went for that purpose to 
him, and desired that he would write another letter to th« 
Ephori, intimating a satisfaction in his conduct. But Lysan* 
der, says Plutarch, in such an application to Pharnabasus, for- 
got the * provei'b, " Seta thief to catch a thief." The satrap 
promised all he desired, and accordingly wrote such a letter 
in Ly Sander's presence as he had asked of him, tiut prepared 
another to a quite different effect. When h^ was to seal it, aa. 
both letters were of the same size and form, he dexterously 
put that he had wrote in secret into the place of the other, 
-without being observed, which he sealed and gave him. 

* The Greek proverb is, Cret«n af^inst Cfet»n, from the people 
•f Crete,, who ^atiect for the greautt cheate and liart in the wvfidt 
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Lrsnnder departed well.sati5fied, and being arrived at Spar- 
la, alighted at the palace where the senate was assenibled, 
mid delivered Fharnabasus'si letter to the Epliori. But he was 
itningely surprised whenlie heard the contents, and withdrew 
in extreme confusion and disorder. Some days after he re- 
tui-ned to the senate, and told the Ephori, that he was (jl»}i- 
ged to go to the temple of Ammon ^o acquit himself of the 
sacrifices he had vo\^ed to that god before his battles. Thiit 
pilgrimage was no more than a pretence to cover the pain it 
j^ave him to live as a private person in Sparta, an»i to submit 
lo the yoke of obeying ; he who till then bad always gnvei-n- 
ed. Accustomed long to commanding armies, and to the ftat- 
tering distinction of a kind of sovereignty exercist»d by him 
in As^iia, he could not endure the mortifying cqualit}' with the 
miilticnde, nor restrain himself to the simplicity cf a prfvare 
life. lUw iijg (.btaincd permission, not w ithout great difficul- 
ties, he cn'harki'd. 

As scon as. he was gone, the kings, rc^fiectine: thrt he 1-^ld 
all the ciiif's ii-. liis dc]^en(!t''re, hv th^^ nicins of th<.M * of.> oy. 
Tiors ;ir,d mr.f:isiijir<-s estab-'shcl by hint, to whom thf^y were 
also indeinea lor their unlimited authority-, and that he >* as 
thereby ethctnrJiy lord and master of all Greece, applied 
themselves \ igorously to restore the government of the people, 
and to depose all his creatures and friends from any share in 
it. This alteration occasioned gi-eat tumults at first. About 
the same time J^ysander, being apprized of thedesign of Thra- 
sybnlus to re-establish the iiherty of his cotmtry, returned with 
the utmost diligence to Sparta, ^nd endeavoured to engnge 
the L'lcedaimonians to s\i])poi t the party of the nobility at 
Athens. \W' Irive before observed, that Paiisanias, from a 
more noble spirit of equity and generosity, gave peace to A- 
thens, v.nCi by that mc.ans, says l^iutarch, clipped ^he wings 
•f Ly Sander's ambition. 



CHAP.IL 

YOUNG CTRUS, WITH THE AVD OF THE G-RECTAN TROOPS, 
ENDEAVOURS TODKTHRONE HIS BROTHER A'RTAXERXES. 

KE IS KILLED. — FAMOUS RETREAT OF THE TEN THOU- 
, SAND. 

ANTIQUITY has few events so memorable as those I 3m 
about to relate in this place. We see on one side a young 
prince, abounding otherwise with excellent qualities, abandon- 



cd to his violent ambition, carry the war from far against his 
brother and sovereign, and go and attack him almost in hit 
own palace, with the view of depriving him at once of his crowQ> 
and life. We see him, I say, fall dead in the battle at the 
feet of that brother, and terminate, by so unhappy a fate, an 
enterprise equally glaring and criminal. On the other hand, 
the Greeks who follow him, * destitute of all succour after the 
loss of their chiefs, without allies, provisions, money, horse, 
or archers, reduced to less than 10,000 men, with no resource 
but in their own persons and valour, supported only by the 
■warm desire of preserving their liberty, and of returning to 
their- native countries ; these Greeks, with bold and intrepid 
resolution, make their retreat before a victorious army of 
1)000,000 of men, traverse 500 or 600 leagues, notwithstand.- 
ing vast rivers and innumerable passes, and arrive at last in 
their own country through a thousand fierce and barbarous 
nations, victorious over all obstacles in their way, and over 
all the dangers which either concealed fraud or open forc« 
reduced them to undergo. 

This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges and most ex* 
perienced in the art of war, is the boldest and best conducted' 
exploit to be found in ancient history, and is deemed a perfect 
model im its kind* Happily for us, it is described to the most 
minute circumstance by an historian, who was not only eye- 
witness of the facts he relates, but the first mover, the soul of 
tius great enterprise. I shall only* abridge it, and abstract its 
most material circumstances ; but I cannot omit advising young 
persons who make arms their profession, to consult the origin 
nal, of which there is a good translation extant in French, though 
far short of the admirable beauties of the text. It is very dif- 
ficult to meet with a more able master than Xenophon in the 
art of war, to whom]may be well applied here what Homer 
s^ys of PhoMiix the govemorof Achilles, " f That he was 
unequally capable offorming his pupil for elpquence or. armsJ* 



*'Po8t mortem- Cyri, neqne ar«ni«a eanto enrcittt^Tkiei, mqw^ 
d)llo cap! potueruot ; reTertcntesque inter tot indomitas natione« «tr 
In^rbaraa gentet, per tanta itineris spatia^ virtutc se luqut. tfirxniootei 
l^trtsB d^enderun t. Justin. 1. ▼• ^ • . 1 1 * . 

t^Iliad. Jt.vc^.4l3^' 
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' SECTION L 

CYRUS RAISES TROOPS AGAINST HIS BROTHER ARTAZ- 
ERXES. 

Wk have already said that young Cyrus J, son of Darius 
Moihus and Pdr\'t>:itis, saw with pain his eldtrr brother ArUx- 
crxcb ui)on the llV/one, luid that at the very tipie the latter was 
taliijg ix)sse;isi(.'n of it, he had attempted to deprive him of his 
crown and Ufe to^ctlier, Artaxerxes was not insensible cf 
"*hut he \v\(\ to fear from a brother of his enterprising and 
ambitious spirit, but could not refuse pardoning him to the 
piJiycrs and tears of his mother Parysalis, who deated upon 
this' youngest sod. He removed him therefore into Asia to his 
government, criihuing to him, contrary to all the rules of po- 
licy, an- absolute authority over the provinces left him bv the 
■will of tlic king his f jther. t 

As soon as he arrived tliere, his thoughts were solely intetit 
upon 1 evenging the supposed affront he hp.d Yeceired froni his 
brother, and to dethrone him*. He received all that cam« 
from the court with great favour and affaliility, to induce 
them insensil>ly to quit the king's party, and adhere to him. 
He gdined also the hearts of the barbarians under his govern- 
xiicnt, fa^niliarizii\g himself with them, and mingling with the 
common soldiery^ though withcut forgetting the dignity cf 
their general : Tlie.se ht formed by various exercises for tlie 
trade of war. He applied particularly in secret t» raise from 
tcveral parts, and uj)on different pretexts, a Ixxly of Grecian 
troops, ujjon whom he relied much more than upon those of 
the barbarians. Clearchus retired to his court after having 
been banished from Sparta, and was of great service to him, 
being an able, experienced, and valiant captain, f At the 
tame time several cities in the province of Tissaphemes re- 
volted from their obedience in favour of Cyj-i^s. This incident, 
which was not an effect of chance, but of the secret practices 
«f that prince, gave birth to a war l^etween them. Cyrus, un- 
der the pretence of arming against TissaphernesJ assembled 
troops openly, and, to anmse the court the more speciously, 
sent grievous complaints to the king againatthat governor, de- 
manding hisprotection and aid in the most submissive manner. 
Artaxerxes was deceived by these appearances, and be- 
lieved that all Cyrus's preparations, regarded only Tissa- 
phemes, and continued quiet, from the assur^ince of having 
nothing to apprehend for himself. 

+ A M. 3600. Ant. J* C. 404. Diod. 1. liv. p. 243 — 'itp, ei 
2^2. Ju:'tin. 1. v.c. II. Xenophon de CyriExpcd. 1. i. p. 243 — 24J. 
* A, M. 3601. Ant. J. C. 403. 
t A. M. 360a, Ant. J, C. 40a. 
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\ Cyrus knew, well how to improve the imprudent security 
and indolence" ofhisbrotlier, which some people conceived the 
effect of his goodness and humanity. Aiid indeed in the be- 
ginning of his reign he seemed to imitate the virtues of the 
first Artaxerxcs, whose name he bore; for he demeaned him- 
self with great mildness arid affabHity to such as apprpaclied 
him ; he honoured and rewarded magnificently all those whose 
services had merited favour ; when he passed sentence to pu- 
nish, it was without either outrage or insult ; and when he made 
presents it was with a gracious air, and such obliging circum- 
stances as infinitely exalted their value, and implied that he 
^was never better pleased than v/ hen he had an opportunity of 
doing good to his subjects: To all tliese excellent qualities it 
liad been very necessary for him to have added one no less 
royal, and which would have put him upon his guard against 
the enterprises of a brother, whose character he ought to have 
known ; I mean "a wise foresight, that penetrates the future, 
and renders a prince attentive to prevent or frustrate what-. 
ever may disturb the tranquillity of the state. 

The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually dis- 
5:)ersing reports and opinions amongst the people, to prepare 
their minds for the intended change and revolt. They talked 
that the state required a king of Cyrus's character ; a king, 
magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and showered his'favours 
upon those that served him ; and that it was necessary for the 
grandeur of the empire to have a prince upon the- throne, fired 
with ambition apd valour for the support and augmentation of 
its glory. 

* The young prince lost no time on his side, and hastened 
the execution of his great design. He was then 23 years old 
at most. After the importrmt services he h»d done the Lace- 
daemonians, without which they had never obtained the victo- 

~l*ies that had raa'de them mastery of Greece, he thought he 
might safely o]f)en himself to them. He therefore imparted to 
them the present situation of his affairs, and the end he had 
in view ; convinced that such a confidence could net but in- 
cline them the more in his favour. 

In the letter he v/rote them, he spoke of himself in very 
magnificent terms. He told them he had a greater and more 
royal heart than his brother ; that he was better versed in i)hi- 
lorophy and the f knowledge of the Magi, and that he could 
drink more vWne without being disordered in his senses ; a very 

I Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. 

♦ A. M. Z^*^l- Ant. J. C. 4ei. 

f By the knowled<»e of the Magi- among* t the Persians, wa» 
intant thcfccience of religion and govtrnmciit. 
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meritorious quality amongjBt the barbarians, tyiijt not so proper 
to recommend him to the opinion of those he wrote to. The 
Lacedxmouians sent orders to their fleet to join that of the 
prince immediately, and to obey the comma^ids of Tamos his . 
admiral in all thingSy but without the least mention of ^rtax- 
erxes, or seeming m any manner privy to hfe design. Uliey 
thought that precaution necessary • for their justification with 
ArtaxerxeSy in case afifatrs should h^pen to terminate in his 
favour. 

The troops ofCyrus, according; to the review afterwards 
made, consisted of 13,000 Greeks," which were the flower and 
dkief force of his army, and of 100,000 regular men of the 
barbarous nations. Clearchus, the Lacedemonian, conxmand* 
ed all the Peloponnesian. troops, except the Acha&ans, who 
had Socrates of Achaia for their leader, llie Boeotians were 
under Proxenes the Theban, and the Thessalians under Me- 
non. t The barbarians had Persian generals, of whom the 
cliief was Arixus. Tlie fleet consisted of 35 ships under Py- 
thagoras tlie Lacedxrooniah, and of 25 commanded by Ta- 
mos the Aigyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. It followed 
the land array, coasting along the shore. 

Cyrus had opened his design only to Clearchus of all the, 
Greeks, foreseeing aright that the length and boldness of the 
cnterprse could not fail of discouraging and disgusting the. 
officers as well as soldiers. He made it his sole application to 
gain their affections during the march, by treating them with 
kindness and humanity, conversing freely with them, and giv- 
ing effectual orders that they should want for nothing. Prox- 
enes, between whose family andXenophon's an ancient friend- 
ship subsisted, presented that young Athenian to CyrusJ:, who 
received him very favourably, and gave him an employment 
in his army amongst the Greeks. He set out for Sardis at 
length, and marched towards the upper provinces of Asia.. 
The troops knew neither the occasion of the war,, nor into- 
what countries they were going. Cyrus had only caused it to 
be given out that he should act against the Pisidians, wlio had 
infested his pi'^vinces by their incursions* 

II Tissaphernes, rightly judging, that all these. prc^Darations- 
weretoo great for so small an enterprise aS against Pisidia, had 
set out post from Miletus to give the king an account of them. 
This news occasioned great trouble at court. Paiysatis, the 
mother of Artaxerxesaud, Cyrus, was looked upon aatheprin- 

• QTuarerite"! apud Cyrum grattam ; et- a|Hi4. Artai^rj^CBii m vt^ 
asset, vcniae patrocinia, cum nihil advertus cum aperte decrevis^eat^ 
Justin. I. v: c. J I . f Xcnoph. Cyri Ejtpcd. l^ i p^-ljtto, 

• fr XfiftopL. 1. ii. p, 2^4* I EJui* ia;AxJta?t,|>.. XQJ4t 
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clpal cause of this war ; and all perwins in her service and in- 
terest were suspected of holding intelligence with Cyrus. Sta- 
tira especially, the reigning queen, reproached her incessant- 
ly in the most violent terms. " VVherc is now," said she 
tt.> Ker, " that ftiith you have so often engaged for your son*« 
'' beliaviour ? Where those ardent prayers you employed to 
^' preserve from death that conspirator against his king and 
" brother ? Tt is your unhappy fondness has kindled this war, 
•' and plunged us into an abyss of misfortunes." The antipa- 
thy' and hatred of the two queens for each other was already 
Tcry gt-eat, arid much cnflamed by such warm reproaches. 
W'e shall see what cons quences they have. Artaxerxcs as- 
sembled A numerous army to receive hrs brother. 

* Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. What 
trcniHled him most on the way was the pass of Cilicia, whiih 
v.'a.s £1 luirrow defile b:twccn very hii,h ancl steep mountains, 
tisLit -"Wculd cdmimo more than one carvi ^ge to pass at .i tiaic. 
S -ciii.usi!-, ki: j; of the c<M:r/.i-y, ♦jrt-p.ired t'> dispitte Vnv- pas- 
j-.;-;e v»it'i hi:i':. j-.ivd voiila iuf iHi')i/ h'i\e sucecdccl, Ijut Crr 
tli'j diversion made b} Tianos with his ilcet, iu conjunciion 
with that of the Lacedaenionians. To defend the coasts against 
the insults of the fleet, Syennesis abandoned that important- 
post, which a small body of troops might have made good 
agciinst the greatest army. 

When they arrived iit Tarsus, the Greeks reflised to march 
any farther, rightly suspecting that they were intended a- 
gainst the king, and loudly exclaiming that they had not en- 
tei ed into the service upon th&t condition. Cleurchus, who 
commanded them, had occasion for all his ac]drehS and ability 
to stifle this commotion in i:s birth. At first he made u-.e of 
auf-horily ami force, !rit wiih very ill success, and desisted 
therefore from an open opposition to tlieir scntinit^nts : he 
even affected tc enter into their views^ and to support them 
with his approbalion and credit. He declared ])ul)!icly, thai 
he would not sep-arate himself from them, and advised them 
to depute ]>ersons to the prince, to know from his own moutti 
ag:unst whom they were to be led, th it they might follow him 
voluntarily if they approved his measures : if not, that' they 
might demand his permission to withdraw. By this artful 
evasion he -appeased the tumult, and made them easy, and 
tliey chose him and some other officers for their deputies. 
^fEyrus, whom he had secretly apprized of every' thing, made 

* Xcnoph. 1. i. p. 248— 261, 
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lUiswer, that he was going to attack Abrocomas * his ecemTf 
at twelve days march from thence upon the Euphrates. WTiea 
this answer was rspeated to them, though they plainly saw 
agauist whom they were goine^ they resolved to pix>cee4, aid 
only demanded an augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, in- 
stead of one daric t a month to each soldier, pronused to give 
them one and a half. 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of the prin- 
cipal officers, upon account of a private quarrel with Clear, 
chus, had deserted with part of their equipage on board a mer- 
chant-ship. Many were of opinion that it was proper t« send 
two galleys after them ; which might be done with great ease ; 
and that when they were brought back, they should be made 
an example, by suffering death in the sight of the whole ar- 
my. Cyrus, convinced that favour X was the most certain 
means to the -attainment of affection, and that ptuushments, 
Ilka violent i*emedies, ought never to be used but in extreme 
necessity, declared publicly, that he would not suffer it to be 
said that he had detained any one in his service by force ; and 
added, that he would send them their wires and children, 
whom they had left as hostages in his hands* An answer of 
ID much wisdom and generosity had a surprisiiK effect, and 
made even those his fiim adherents who were bemre inclined 
to retire. This is an excellent lesson for all who govenu 
There is in the mind of man* a ftind of natural generosity, 
which it is necessary to know and apply. Threats exaspe- 
rate them, and chastisement makes them revolt, when endea- 
vours are used to force them to do their duty against their 
will. They desire a certain degree of confidence in their ho- 
nour II, and that the glory of acquitting themselves of it out of 
choice be left in their power. To show that you believe men 
faithful, is often the best means to make them so; 

Cyinis soon after declared that he marched against Artas- 
erxes ; upon which some murmuring was heard at first, but 
it soon gave place to expressions of joy and satisfaction, occa- 
i^ned by that prince's magnificent promises to the army. 

* It it not said where he commanded. Tt appears to be upon the 
Euphrates. He marched with 300,000 men tp juin the king's armj^ 
but did not arrive till after the battle. 

f The daric was worth ten livres. 

I Qeneficiis potins quam remediis ingeala cxpertri placuit. Pliji. ia 
Traj. 

I Nescio an plus moribua conferat priaceps, qui bones esse patitttr, 
^uam qui cogit. Plin. ib;d. 

Plerumquc habiu fides ipsan obligat fidem. Lit. 
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* As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed 
i-om all parts that the king did not intend to come directly 
o a. battle, but had resolved to wait in the remote parts of 
^ei'Sia till all his forces were assembled ; and that to stop his 
enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown up in 
Ixe plains of Babylonia, with a fosse of five fathoms broad, 
xT\cl three deep, extending the space of twelve f parasangas, 
or leagues, from the Euphrates to th« wall of Media. Be- 
tween the Euphrates and the fosse a way had been left of 20 
feet injjreadth, by which Cyrus passed with his whole army, 
leaving reviewed it the day before. The king had neglected 
to dispute this pass with him, and suffered him to continue his 
in arch towards: Babylon, It was Tiribasus who determined 
liim not to fly in such a manner before an enemy, against 
^vl10In he had infinite advantages, as Well from the number 
of liis troops as the valour of his generals. He resolved there- 
fore to advance against the enemy. 



SECTION IL 

THE BATTLE OF CUNAXA. — CYHUS IS KILLED* 

The place where the battle was fought \^ was called Cu» 
naxa, about ?5 leagues from Babylon. The army of Cyrus 
consistfed of 13,000 Greeks, 100,000 barbarians, and 20 cha- 
Tiots armed with scythes. The enemy in horse and foot might 
amount to about 1,200,000, under four generals, Tissapher- 
nes, Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without including 
6O00 chosen horse, that fought where the king wa« pi^esent, 
and never quitted his person. But Abrocomas, who had the 
command of 300,000 men, did not arrive -till five days* after 
the battle. In the king's army were only 150 chariots armed 
-with scythes. 

Cyrus believed, from the enemy's not having defended the 
pass at the fosse, that there would be no battle ; so that the 
Kcxt dav the army marched with great negligence." But on 
the third, Cyrus being in his chariot, with few soldiers in 

• Plut. in Artax. p. 1014.' Xcnoph. 1. i. p. 161 — 246. 

f The ParaKinra U a mcaiiire of wayt peculiar to the Fenians. Tt 
was commonly 30 s'ladia, which make about a league and a half 
French. Some were from ao to 60 »tadia. In the march of Cyrus't 
armj, 1 luppose the parasanga only ao stadia, or one league, for 
reasons I hall give hereafter. 

\ Xenoph. in Expcd. Cyr. I, i. p. 26^.-266. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 253, 
a54. Plut. p. 1014—101 r* 
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their ranks before him, and tlie rest marching without an;, 
order, or having thciv arms curried for them, an hoi'semcii 
came in full speed, crjingout as he passed, that the enemy 
approadied in order of" but lie. Upon this, great confusion en. 
sued, from thv appi'cher.iier. that they should not have time 
to draw up the arm;'. Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put 
on his arms iiuuicdiaicly* and getting on horseback \vit1i hb 
ji'.'.elin ilk Ins h md, he i^uve orders universally to the troops to 
stand to their ?rms, a^jd f>dl into their ranks; whicli v*::.- 
exvcutcd \viiU so much expedition, that the troops had ri':: 
time to refrcih ihcmsi Ives. 

Cyrus pu'-,tcd u^'on his light ICOO Paphlagonian horse, sup- 
pf-rtt (I by the Kupliriaus, and the light-armed infantry of lUe 
Circtks; and Ilt^':L them, Clearchus, Proxenes, and the rest oi 
till- .nMicr<il o.Ti'-'ers, to Menon, at the head of their sever^d 
corp>, TIjC left wing, composed of Lydians, Phrygians, and 
ether A.»»i.it:c nations, wci e commanded by Ariams, who h?.'.] 
]('UU h')r«iC. Cyius placed himself hi the centre, where the 
chosen troops of iW Persians and other barbarians were prst- 
ed. He Inul aro.ir.d liim 600 horsemen,, armed" at all poi-.ts, 
as were their horses, with head and bre^ret pieces. The 
prince'fi head was uncovered, as were those of ali the Per- 
sians,' anIu se ciisiom it v,'^s to i.;ive battle in that roannc-r ; 
tlie arms ot alliiis jjcoplc were red, and those of Artaxerxes 
were white. 

A little before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus not tn 
charge in person, but to cover himself in the re^r of the Gix.'- 
cian battalions. " What is it you say ?" replied Cyrus. ** A: 
*' the time I, am endeavouring to make myself king, would 
*' you have me show myself unworthy of being so ?" Th^.t 
wise and generous answer proves that he knew the duty of a 
general, especially on a day of battle, HaH he withdrawn 
when li ispresence was most necessary, it would have argued his 
wfiUt rf courage and intimidated others. It is necessary, al- 
ways preserving the due distinction between the leader and the 
troops, that their danger should be common, and no one 
exempted from it, lest the latter should be alarmed by a dil- 
ferent conduct. Courage in an army depends upon example, 
upon the desire of bchig distinguished, the fear of dishonour, 
the incapacity of dc)ing otherwise than the rest, and the ec^ua- 
lity of daneer. The retiring of Cyrus had either ruined, oi 
greatly weakened all these potent motives, by discouraging as 
well the oiTcers as soldiers of his army: He thought, that 
being then- ;;?.ner d, it was iiicumbent upon him to discharge 
all the funa'-uiji of tiiac ofar.e, and to show himself worthy to 
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be the leader and soul of such a number of valiant men, ready 
to shed their blood for his service. 

It was now noon, and .the enemy did not yet appear. Bui 
about three of the clock, a great dust, like a white cloud, arose, 
followed soon after with a blackness that overcast tlie whole 
plain ; after which was seen the glittering of armour, lancejj, 
and standards. Tissaphernes commanded the left, which con- 
sisted of cavalry armed with white cuirasses, and of light arm- 
ed infantry j in the centre was the heavy-armed foot, a great 
part of which had bucklers made of wood, whicli covered th^ 
soldiery entirely ; these were Egyptians. The rest of the light-. 
armed infantry and of the horse formed the right wing. The 
foot were drawn up by nations, with as much depth as front, 
and in that order composed square battalions. The king had 
posted himself in the main body with the flower of the whole 
army, and had 6000 horse for his guard, commanded by Ar- 
tagerses. Though he was in the centre, he was beyond the 
left wing of Cyrus's army, so much dili the front of his own 
exceed that of the enemy in extent. An hundred and fifty 
chariots armed with scytiies were placed in the front of the 
army at some distance from one another. The scythes were 
fixed to the axle downwards and aslant, so as to cut down and 
overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and experience 
of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as soon as he h id beat th© 
enemy in his front, to take care to incline to his left, and fall 
upon the centre, where the king was posted; the' success of 
the battle depending upon that attack. But Clearchus, fiud» 
ing it very difficult to make his way through so gre.-.t a body 
of troops, replied, that he need be in no pain, and tliat he 
•would take care to do what was necessaiy. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced slowly in good order* 
Cyrus marched in the s])ace between the two armies, tlie near- 
est to his own, and considered both of them with great atten- 
tion. Xenophon, perceiving him, spurred directly up to him, 
to know whether he had any further orc'crs to give. He call- 
ed out to him that the sacrifices were favourable, and thiit he 
should tell the troops so. He then hiistt'ned through the -ranks 
' to give his orders, and showed himself to the soldiers with such 
a joy and serenity in his countenance, as inspired them with 
new courage, and at the same time with an air of kindness and 
familiarity, that excited their zeal and affection. It is not easy 
to comprehend what great effects a word,akuid air, or a look 
of a general, will have upon a day of action ; aad with what ar- 

VoL. ///. G g 
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^our a common man will rush into danger, when he believes 
himself not unknown to his general, and thinks his valour will 
^blige liim. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a slow pace, 
and without noise and confusion. That good order and exact 
tlisciphne extremely wirprised the Greeks, who expected to 
see much hurry and tumult in so great a multitude, and te 
hear confused cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not distant above 4t0 or 500 paces, when 
the Greeks began to sing tlie hymn of i>attle, and to march 
on, softly at first, and with silence. When they came near the 
Ciicmy, they set up great ci'ies, striking their darts upon their 
shields to frighten the horse, and then moving all together, 
they sprung forwards upon the barbarians with all their force, 
•who did not wait their cliarge, but took to their heels^ and 
fled miiversally, except Tissaphemes, who stood his ground 
with a small part of his troops, 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the Greeks, 
and was proclaimed king by those around him. But he did 
not give himself up to a vain joy^ nor as yet reckon himself 
victor. He perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right 
to attack him in flank, and marched directly against him with 
his 6C0 horse. He killed Artagerses, who commanded tha 
king's guards of 6000 horse, with his own hand, and put the 
>'hole body to flight. Discovering his brother, he cried out, 
with his eyes sparkling with rage^ " I see him," and spurred 
against him, ftllowed only by his principal officers ; for his 
troops had quitted their ranks to fdlow the run-aways, which 
was an essential fault, 

* The battle then became a single combat, in some measure, 
between Artaxerxes and Cyrus; and the two brothers w^ere 
seen transported with rage and fury, endeavouring, like Eteo- 
cles and Polynices, to plunge their .swords into each other's 
hearts, and to assure themselves of the throne by the deatli of 
tJieir riv.il. 

Cyrus having opened his way through those who were drawn 
up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and killed his 
horse, that fell with him to the ground. He rose, and was re- 
mounted u])on another, when Cyrus attacked him agaiix, gave 
him a second wound, and was preparing to ^ve him a third, 
in hopes that it would prove his last. The king, like a lion 
wounded by the hunters, was only the more furious, from the 
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smart, and sprung forwards, impetuously pushing hishdrse 
against Cyrus, who, running headlong, and without regard td 
liis person, threw himself into the midst of a flight of durts 
aimed at him from all sides, and received a wound from tlie 
ting's javelin at the instant all the-rest discharged upon him. 
Cyrus fell dead ; some say by the wound given him by the 
i:ing ; others affirm that he was kill,ed by a Carian soldier. 
Mithridates, a yOung Persian nobleman, asserted that he had' 
j^iven him the mortal stroke with a javelin, which entered his 
temple, and pierced his head quite through. The greatest 
persons of his court, resolving not to survive so good a mas- 
ter, were all killed around his body ; a certain proof, says 
Xenophon, that he well knew how to choose his fricnds,^and 
that he was truly beloved by them. Arixus, who ought, to 
liave been the firmest of all his adherents, fled wi^h the left 
wing, as soon as he heard of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after havine caused the head and right hand of 
his bi'Other to be cut off by the eunuch Mesabates, pursued 
the enemy into their camp, Ariaeus had not stopped there,^ 
but having passed through it, continued his retreat to the 
place where the army had encamped the^day before, which 
-was about four leagues distant. 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part of his left 
wing by the Greeks, led on the rest against them, and by th« 
side of the river passed through the light-armed infantry of 
the Greeks, who opened to give him passage, and made thfeir 
discharge upon him as he passed without losing a man. They 
were conjimanded by Episthcnes of Amphipolis, who was 
esteemed an able captain. Tissaphernes kept on without re- 
turning to the charge, because he perceived he was too weak, 
and went forward to Cyrus's camp, where he found the king, 
who was plundering it, but had not been able to force the 
quarter defended by the GrePks left to . guard it, who saved 
their baggage. 

The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, who did 
not know what had passed elsewhere, believed each of them 
that they had gained the victory ; the first, because they had 
put the enemy to flight, and pursued thcna; and the king, 
because he had killed his brother, beat the troops he had 
fought, and plundered their camp. The event was soon 
cleaved up on both sides. Tissaphernes, upon his arrival at 
the camp, inforriied the king that the Greeks had defeated 
his left wing, and pursued it Avith great vig.^.ur ; and the 
Greeks on their side learned that the ki«g, in pursuing Cy* 
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rus's left) had penetrated into the camp* Upon this advice 
the king rallied his troops, and inarched in quest of the ene- 
my ; and Clearchus, being retunied- from pursuing the Per- 
nans, advanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, when, by 
a movement made by tlie king, he seemed to intend to char^ 
the Greeks by their left, who, fearing to be surrounded on all 
sides, wheeled about and halted, witli the river on their backs, 
to prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, 
the king changed his form of battle also, drew up his army in 
front of them, and marched on to tlie attack. As soon as the 
Greeks saw him approach, they began to sing the hyma of 
battle, and advanced against the enemy even with more ar- 
dour than in the first action. 

The barbarians again took to their heels, ran ferther than 
before, and were pursued to a village at the foot o£ a hill, 
upon which their horse halted. The king's standard was ob- 
served to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top of 
a pike, having its wings displayed. The Greeks preparing 
to pui'sue them, they abandoned also the hill, fied precipitate- 
ly with all their troops, broke, and in the utmost disorder and 
jconfufeicn. Clearchus, having drawn up the Greeks at the 
bottom of the hill, ordered LyciLis the Syracusan and another 
to go up it, and observe what passed in the plain, lliey re- 
turned with an account that the enemy fled on ail sides, and 
that tlicir whole army was routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their arms 
to rest themselves, much surprised that neither Cyrus, nor any 
•one from him, appeared, and imagining that he was either en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the enemy, or was making haste to 
possess himself of some important place, for they were still ig- 
norant of liis death and the defeat of the rest of his army. 
They determined therefore to return to therr camp, and found 
the greatest part of the baggage taken, with all the provisions, 
and 400 waggons laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus bad 
expressly caused to be carried along with the anny for the 
Greeks, in case of any pressing necessity. They passed the 
night in the camp, the greatest part of them without any re- 
freshment, concluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

The success of this battle shows the superiority of valour 
and military knowledge to multilude without them. The 
small army of the Greeks did not amount to more than 12 or 
i;?,000 men ; but they were seasoned and disciplined troops, 
inured to fatigues, accustomed to confront dangers, sensible 
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to glory, and who, during the long Peloponnesian war, had 
not wanted either time or means to acquire and complete 
themselves in the art of war and the methods of battle. Ar« 
taxerxes's side was computed at l,00a,0G0 of men ; but they 
■were soldiers only in name, without force, courage, discipline^ 
experieiice, or any sense of honour. Hence it was, that as» 
soon as the Greeks appeared, terror and disorder ensued a- 
mong the enemy ; and in the second action, Artaxerxes him- 
self did not dare to wait their attack, but shamefully betook 
liimself to flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the Greeks 
very much, and imputes to him, as an unpardonable neglect, 
liis not having followed Cyrus's ofder, who recommended to 
liim above all things to incline and charge Artaxerxes *s per- 
son . This reproach seems- groundless. It is not easy to con- 
ceive how it was possible for that captain, who was posted on 
the right wing, to attack ArUixerxes immediately, who, in 
the centre of his own. army, lay beyond the utmost extent of 
the enemy's left, as has been said before^ It seems that Cy- 
rus, depending as he did with great reason upon the valour 
of the Greeks, and desuing they should charge Artaxerxes in 
his post, ought to have placed them in the left wing, which 
answered directly to the part where the king was, that is, to 
the maiji body,. and not in the right, whioh was very remote, 
from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having foUowedl 
the pursuit too warmly and too long. If, after having put 
the left which opposed him into disorder, he had chaj'ged the 
rest of the enemy in flank, and had opened his way to the 
centre, where Artaxerxes was, it is highly pix>bable that he 
had gained a complete victory, and placed Cyrus upon the 
throne. The 600 horse of that prince's guard committed the 
same fault,, and by pui^uing the body of troops they had put 
to flight too eagerly, left their master almost alone, and aban- 
doned to the mercy of the enemy,, without considering that 
they were chosen from the whole army for the immediate 
guard of his person, and for no other purpose ^^(hatsoever., 
Too much ardour is often prejudicial in a battle, and it is tlio 
duty of an able general to know how to restrain and direct it. 

Cyrus htmself ei?red higlily in this respect, and abandoned 
himself too much to his blind passion for glory and revenge^ 
5n running headlong to attack his brother, he forget Umt 
there is a wide difference Ijetween a general and a private sol- 
ilier.. He ougjit not t© have exposed himself, but. as it vaus 
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consistent with apriiice; as the head, and not the hand ; as 
the person who was to give orders, and not as those who were 
to execute them* 

I speak inthis manner after the judges in the art of war, 
and w juld not choose to advance my own opinion upon things 
•ut of my sphere* 



SECTION lU. 

EULOGY OK CYRUS, 

Xe NOP HON gives US a magnificent character of Cyros*, 
and that not upon the credit of others, but from what he sair 
and knew of him in his own person. He was, says he, in the 
opinion of all that were acquainted with him, after C>tus the 
' Great, a prince the most worthy of the supreme authority, 
and had the most noble and most truly royal soul. From \ns 
infancy he surpassed all of his own age in e^ery exercise, whe- 
ther it were in managing the horse, drawing the bow, throw- 
ing the dart, or in the chase, in which he distinguished him- 
self once by fighting and killing a bear that attacked him. 
Those^dvantages were exalted in him by.the nobleness of his 
air, and engaging aspect, and by all the graces of nature that 
conduce to recommend merit. 

When his father had made him satrap of Lydia and the 
neighbouring f provinces, his chief care was to make the peo- 
ple sensible that he had nothing so much at heart as to keep 
his word inviolable, not only with regard to public treaties, 
but the most minute of his promises ; a quality very rare among 
princes, and which however is the basis of all good govern- 
ment, and the source of their own, as well as their jjeople's 
happiness. Not only the places under his authority, but the 
enemy themselves, reposed an entire confidence in him . 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always desired to 
return it double, and that he might live no longer,^ as he said 
himself, than whilst he surmounted his friends in benefits and 
his enemies in vengeance. (It had been more glorious for 
him to have overcome the latter by the force of favour and 
benevolence). Nor was there ever prince that people were 
more afraid to offend, nor for whose sake they were more 
ready to hazard their possessions, lives, and fortunes. 
Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his study was to 

• Dc Expcd. Cyr.l. i. p. 466, ad;. 
t Great Phrygia and Cappadotia. 
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make his greatness appear only where it was useful and bene- 
ficial, and to extinguish all other sentiments but those which, 
flow from gratitude and affection. He was industrious to do 
good upon all occasions, to confer his favours with judgment 
and in season, and to show that he thought himself rich, 
powerful, and happy, only as he made others sensible of his 
being so by his benevolence and liberality. But he took care 
riOt to exhaust the means by an imprudent profusion. He did 
not * lavish, but distribute his favours. He chose rather to 
make his liberalities the rewards of merit, than mere dona- 
tions, and that they shouM be subservient in promoting virtue, 
and not in supporting the soft and abject sloth of vice* 

He was particularly pleased with confemng his favours up* 
on valiant men ; and governments' and rewards were only be- 
stowed on those who had distinguished themselves by their 
actions. He never granted any honour or dignity to favour, 
intrigue, or liaction, but to merit only ; upon which depends 
not only the glory but the prosperity of governments. B}' these 
means he soon made virtue estimable, and the pursuit of men, 
and rendered vice contemptible and horMd. The provinces, 
animated with a noble emulation to deserve, furnished him in 
a very short time with a considerable number of excellent sub- 
jects of every kind 5 who under a different government would 
have remained unknown, obscure, and useless. 

Never did any one know how to oblige with a better grace, 
or to win the hearts of those who could serve him with more 
engaging behaviour. As he was fully sensible that he stood 
in need of the assistance of others for the execution of his de- 
signs, he thought justice and gratitude required that he should 
render his adherents all the services in his power. All the 
presents made him, whether of splendid arms, or rich appa- 
- rel, he distributed amcmg his friends, according to their seve- 
ral tastes or occasions ; and used to say, that the brightest or* 
nament, and most exalted riches of a prince, consisted in a* 
doming and enriching those who served liim well. In effect, 
says Xenophon, to do good to one's friends, and to excel them 
in liberality, does not seem so admirable in so high a fortune ; 
but to transcend them in goodness of heart and sentiments of 
friendship and affection, and to take more pleasure in confer- 
ring than receiving obligations; in this I find Cyrus truly 
worthy of esteem and admirati6n. The first of these advanta- 

* Habebit tinnm facilem» non perforatum : ex quo multa cxeantt 
nihil ezcidac. Senec, de vit. beat. c. 23. 
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f» he derives from his rank ; the other from himself and his 
intrinsic merit. 

By these extraordinary qualities he acquired the universal 
esteem' and affection as well of the Greeks as the barbarians, 
A great proof of what Xenophon here says, is, that none ever 
quitted the service of Cyrus for the king's ; whereas great 
numbers went over every day to him from the king's party 
after the war was declared ^ and even of such as had most ere* 
dit at the court ; because they were all convinced that Cyros 
knew Itest how to distinguish and reward their services. 

It is most certain that young Cyrus did not want great vir- 
tues, and a superior merit ; but I am surprised that Xenophon,. 
in drawing his character, has described only the most beautl> 
fill features, and such as are proper to excite our ^miratioD- 
of him, without saying the least word of his defects, and espe- 
cially of that immoderate ambition, that was the soul of aA his 
actions, and which at length put arms into his hands against 
his elder brother and king. Is it allowable in an historian, 
whose chief duty it is to paint virtue and vice in their proper 
colours, to relate at large an enterprise of such a naUire, with- 
out intimating the least disHke or imputatioit against it ? But 
with the Pagans, ambition was so far from being considered 
as a vice, that it often passed for a virtue, . 



SECTION IV. 

THE KING IS FOR COMPELLING THE GREEKS TO BB-- 
LIVER UP THEIR ARMS. 

The Greeks * having learned, the day after the battle, 
that Cyrus was dead, sent deputies to Ariaeus,. the general of 
the barbarians, who had retired with hi3 troops to the place 
from whence they had marched the day before the action, to 
offer him, as victors, the crown of Fersia in the room of Cyrus. 
At the same time arrived Persian heralds at arms from the 
king, to summon them to deliver up their arms ; to whom they 
answered, with a haughtj' air, that they talked a strange lan- 
guage to conc^uerors ; that if the king would have their arms, 
he might come and take them if he could ; but that they 
would die before they would part with them ; that if he would 
receive them into the number of his allies, they would sen'e 

• Xcnoph. in expcd.G^> I'ii.p. a/a— 19*. Diod. !• xi^ p, 2sj 
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him with fidelity and valour ; * but if he imagined to reduce 
them into slavery as conquered, he might know they had 
wherewithal to defend themselves, and were determined to 
lose their lives and liberty together. The heralds added, that 
they had onlers to tell them, that if they continued in the 
place wherfe they were, they would be allowed a suspension of 
arms; but if thoy advanced or retired, that they would be 
treated as enemies* The Greeks agreed, and were asked by 
the heralds what answer they should report. Peace in contin- 
uing here, or' war in marching, replied Clearchus, without ex- 
plaining himself further ; from the view of keeping the kir^ 
always in suspense and uncertainty. 

The answer of Ariajus to the Grecian deputies was, that 
there were many Persians more considerable than himself, who 
■would not suffer him upon the throne, and that he should set 
out early the next day to return into lohia ; that if they would 
march thithfer with him, they might join him in the night* 
Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, prepared to depart. 
He commanded from thenceforth, as being tlie sole person •£ 
sufficient capacity ; for he had notheen actually elected gene- 
ral in chief. 

The same night, Milthocytes the Thracian, who command- 
ed 40 horse; and about 300 foot of his country, went and sur- 
rendered himself to the king. The rest of the Greeks began 
their march under the conduct of Clearchus, and arrived about 
midnight at the camp of Ariaeus. After they had drawn up 
in battle, the principal officers went to wait on him in his tent, 
where they swore alliance with him ; and the barbarian en- 
gagc4 to conduct the army without fraud* In confirntation 
of the treaty, they sacrificed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull ; 
the Greeks dipp«3 their swords, and the barbarians the points 
of their javelins, in the blood of the victims. 

Ariaeus did not think it proper to return by the same route 
they ciirae, because having found nothing for their subsistence 
the last 17 days of their march, they must have suffered much 
rnorc, had tliey taken the same way back again. He there* 
f:re took another; exhorting them only to make long marches 
at first, in order to evade the king's pursuit ; which they could 
not effect. Towards the evening, when they were not far 
from some villages where they proposed to halt, the scouts 
came in with advice, that they had seen several equipages and 

* Sin lit victia lervithiin iodiceretur tnt sibi ferrum et juventutem, 
d promptomlibertati aut admcrttm animttm. T«cit.anflal. 1. iv.c. 46. 
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convoys, which made it reasonable to judge that the enemy 
were not far off. Upon which they stood their ground, and 
waited their coming up ; and the next day before sun-riang 
drew up in the same order as in the preceding battle. So 
bold an appearance terrified the king, who sent heralds, not 
to demand, as before, the surrender of their arms, but to pro- 
pose peace and a treaty, Clearchus, who was informed of 
their arrival, whilst he was busy in drawing up his troops, 
gave orders to bid them wait, and to tell them that he was 
not yet at leisure to hear them. He assumed purposely an 
air of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, 
and at the same time to show the fine appearance and good 
condition of his phalanx. When he advanced with the most 
shawy of his officers, expressly chosen for the occasion, and 
had heard what the heralds had to propose, he made aaswcr^ 
that they must begin with giving battle, because the army, 
being in want of provisions, had no time to lose. The heralds 
having carried badt this answer to their master,' returned im- 
mediately ; which showed that the king, or whoever spoke in 
his name, was not very distant. They said thev had orders 
to conduct them to villages whtre they would find provisi- 
•ns in abundance, and conducted them thither accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which Tissapfier- 
Bes arrived from the king, with the queen's brother and three 
other Persian grandees, attended by a great number of officerf 
and domestics. After having saluted the generals, who advanc- 
ed to receive him, he told them by his mterpreter that being 
a neighbour of Greece, and seeing them engaged in dangers 
out of which it would be difficult to extricate themselves, he 
had used his good offices with the king to obtain permission to 
reconduct them into their own country ; being convinced 
that neither themselves nor their cities would ever be unmind- 
ful of that favour; that the king, without having declared 
himself positively upon that head, had commanded him tocome 
to them, to know for what cause they had taken arms against 
him ; and he advised them to make the king such an answcj 
as might not give any offence, and might enable him to do 
them service. " We call the gods to witness," replied Clear- 
chus, " that we did not list ourselves to make war with the 
" king, or to march against him. Cyrus, concealing his true 
*' motives under different pretexts, brought us almost hither 
" without explaining himself, the better to surprise you ; and 
^* when we saw him surrounded with dangers, we thought it 
** iD&mous to abandon him^ after the fevours wehad received 
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" from him. But as he is dead, we are released from our 
" engagement, and neither desire to contest the crown with 
" Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his country ; provided he does 
" not oppose our return. However, if we are attacked, we 
" shall endeavour, with the assistance of the gads, to make a 
" good defeaee : and shall not be ungrateful in regaixi to those 
*' who render us any service," Tissaphernes replied, that he 
would let the king know what they said, and return with his 
answer. But his not coming tl:^ next day gave the Greeks 
some anxiety : he however arrived on the third, and told 
them, that after much controversy he had at lengtli obtained 
the king's grace for them : for that, it had, been represented 
to the king, tliat he ought not to suffer people to return with 
impunity into their country, who had been so insolent as to 
come thither to make war upon him. " In fine," said he, " you 
" may now assure yourselves of not finding any obstacle to 
*' your return, andof being supplied with provisions, or suf- 
'• fered to buy them ; and you may judge, that you are to pass 
" without committing any disorders in your march, and that 
" you are to take only what is necessary ; provided you are 
*' not furnished v/ith it." These conditions were sworn to on 
both sides. Tissaphernes and the queen's brother gave their 
hands to the colonels and captains in tokcij of amity^ After 
which Tissaphernes withdrew to dispose his affairs ; promis- 
ing to return as soon as they would admit, in trder to go 
back with them into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above 20 days, continuing en- 
camped near Ariaeus, who received frequent visits from his 
brothers and other relations, as did the officers of his army 
from the Persians of the different party ; who assured them 
from the king of an entire oblivion of the past ; so that the . 
friendship of Ariaeus for the Greeks appeared to cool every 
day more and more This change gave them cause of uneasi- 
ness. Several of the officers went to Clearchus and the other 
generals, and said to them, *^ What do we here, any longer ? 
',' Are we not sensible that the king desires to see^us all perish, 
" that others may be terrified by our example ? Perhaps he 
" keeps us waiting here, till he re-assembles his dispersed 
*' troops, or sends to seize the passes in our way ; for he will 
" never suffer us to return into Greece to divulge our- own 
** glory and his shame." CJearchut made answer to this dis- 
course, that to depart without consulting the king, was to 
break witji him, and to declare war by violating the treaty ; 
that they should remain without a conductor in a country where 
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nobody would supply them with provisions ; that Ari'^us 
would abandon them ; and that eren their friends would be- 
come their enemies ; that he dSd not know bat there might be 
other rivers to pass, and that though the Euphrates were the 
only one, they could not get over it, were tne passage ever 
so little disputed ; that if it were necessary to come to a bat. 
tie, they should find themselves without cavalry, against as 
enemy that had a very numerous and excellent body crfhorse; 
80 that if they gained the victory, they could make no great 
advantage of it, and if they were overcome, they were utter- 
ly and irretrievably lost. " Besides, why should the kingy 
<* who lias so many other means to destroy us, engage bis 
*• word only to violate it, and thereby reader himself execra- 
** ble in the sight of gods and men ?** 

Tissaphernes however arrived with his troops in order to 
return to his government, and they set forward altogether 
under the conduct of that satrap, who supplied them widi pro- 
visions. Ariscus witli his troops encamped with the barbari- 
ans, and the Greeks separately at some distance, which kept 
up a continual distrust among them : besides which there hap- 
pened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, that augmented 
their aversion for each other. After three days march, they 
arrived at the wait of Media, which is 100 feet high, 20 brpad, 
and 20 leagues* in extent, all built of bricks, cemented with 
bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which it was not 
very distant at ore of its extremities. When they had passed 
it, they marched eight" leagues in two days, and came to the 
river Tygris, after hiving crossed two of its canals, cut ex- 
pressly for watering the country, f They then passed the 
Tygris upon a bridge of 27 boats near Sitaciim, a very great 
and populous city. After four days march, they arrived at 
another city very p)owerful also, called Opis. They found 
there a bastrrd brother of Artaxerxes w th a very consider- 
able body of trooj)s, which he was l)rii j^fng from Susa and 
Ficbatana to his aid. He admired the fine order of the Greeks, 
l^rom thence, h'' ving p- ssc^ the deserts of Media, they came, 
after a march of six days, to a place called the lands of Pa- 

* soParasangus. 

t The march f the Grcf 1c« anT! the rest of the army* from the day 
after the battle UH the parsing of th^ Tygris, abounds in the t«xt of 
Xenophon with very great obscurities, to explain which fully requires 
a long dissertation. My plan ^oes not admit tna to enter into such 
discussiooB, which I must therefart refer eo^ those who are more able 
than me* 
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ry satis ; the revenues of which appertained to that princes*. 
Tissaphernes, to insult the memory of lier son Cyrus, so dear- 
ly beloved by her, gave the villages to be plundered by the 
Greeks. Continuing their march through, the desert on the 
side of the Tygris, which they had on their left, they arrived 
at CaensB, a very great and rich city, and from thence at the 
river Zabates. 

The occasions of 4istrust increased every day between the 
Greeks and barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent on 
him to come to an explanation once for all with Tissaphernes. 
He began with observhig upon the sacred and inviolable na- 
ture of the treaties subsisting between them. " Can a man," 
said he, " conscious of the guilt of perjury, -be capable of 
^* living at «ase ? How would he shiin the wratli of the 
" gods, the witnesses of treaties, and escape their vengeance, 
" whose power is universal ?" He added afterwards many 
things to prove, that the Greeks were obliged by their own 
interest to continue faithful to him, and that by renouncing 
his alliance, they must first inevitably renounce not only all 
religion, but reason and common sense. Tissaphernes seemed 
kO relish this discourse, and spoke to him witli all the appear- 
ance of the most perfect sincerity ; insinuating at the same 
time that some persons had doi;e |iini bad offices with him. 
" If yop will bring your officers hither," said he, " I will show 
*' you those who have wronged you in their representa- 
" tions." He kept him to supper, and professed more 
friendship for him than ever. 

The next day Clearchus proposed in the assembly to go 
with the several commanders of the troops to Tissaphernes. 
He suspected Menon in particular, whom he knew to have 
had a secret conference with the satrap in the pitsenoc.of 
Ai'iacus ; besides which they had already differed several times 
with each other. ' Some objected tiiat it was not proper 
that all the generals should go to Tissaphtrnes, and that it 
did not consret with prudence to rely implicitly upon the pro- 
fessions of a barbarian. But Clearchus continued to insist 
upon what he had moved, till it was agreed that the four 
other commanders, with 20 captains, anil about 200 soldiers, 
under the pretext of buying provisions in the Persian camp, 
wh^ve there was a market, should be sent along with him. 
When they came to the tent of Tissaphernes, the five com- 
manders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates, 
were suffered to enter, but the captains remained without at 
the door. Immediately, on a cert'^ffu signal before agreed on, 
those within were seized, and the others put to the sword* 
Vol. III., H h 
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Some Persian horse aftemmrds scoured the country, and 
l#-d all the Greeks they met, whether f r e e m en or slaves, 
archus^ with the other generals, was sent to the king, 
ordered their heads to he stmck off. XenophOn d( 
with sufficient extent the cliaracters of those officers. 

Clearchus was valiant) bold, intrepid, and of a capaci 
forming great enterprises. His courage was not rash, 
rectedby prudence, and l^e retained all the coolness of his 
per and presence of mind in the midst of the greatest danj 
He loved the troops, and let them want for nothing, 
knew how to make them obey him ; but oat of fear. 
mien was awful and severe ; his language rough ; his pt 
ments instant and rigorous : he gave way sometimes to 
sion, but presently came to himself, and always chasdscd 
justice. His great maxim was, that nothing cooid bm doi 
an army without a severe discipline ; and from him camcj 
saying, that a soldier ought to fear his general more than] 
enemy. The troops * esteemed his valour, and did justi< 
his merit ; but they were afraid of his humour, and die 
love to serve under him. In a word, says Xenophon, the 
diers feared him as scholars do a severe pedagogue. We i 
say of him with Tacitus, that by an excess of severity] 
made what had otherwise been well done by him,' unamial! 
** f Cutiidine sexfcritatia in his etiam, qua rite faceret^ ai 
bus.** 

Proxenes ;wjas of Boeotia. From his infancy he aspired ai 
great things, and was industrious to make himself capable of 
them. He spated no means f#r the attainment of mstructioD, 
and was the disciple of Gorgias the Leontine, a celebrated 
rhetorician, who sold his lectures at a very high price. Whfai 
he found himself capable of commanding, and of doing good 
to his friends, as well as of being served by them, he entered 
into Cyrus's service with the view of advancing himself. He 
did not want ambition, but would take no other path to glory 
than that of virtue. He had been a pei-fect captain, had he 
had to do with none but brave disciplined men, and it had been 
only necessary tp be beloved. He was more apprehensive of 
being in his soldiers displeasure, than his soldiers in his. He 
thought it sufficient for a commander to praise good actions, 
without punishing bad ones j. for which reason he was belov- 
ed by the worthy ; but those of different character abused his 
facility. He died at SO years of age. 

* Manebit admiratlo yiri et fsma ; ted odemnt. Tacit. Hat, 1. ii. 
e. 6t. 
f Tftcit. Annal. c. Ixxr. 
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*• Cttttld the two great persons we have here drawn after 
Xenophon have been moulded into onei something perfect 
mig^bt have been made of thern^ retrenching their several d^- 
fects^and retaining. only their virtues; but it rarely happens 
tbatLthe^ same.man, t as Tacitus says of Agricola, behaves 
SLCCording to the exigency of times and circumstances, some- 
times with gentleness, and sometimes with severity, without 
lessening his aathoxdty by tlie former, or the people's affectioo 
by the latter^ 

* Menon was a Thessalian, avaricious and ambitious, bat am- 
bitious only &om the motive of avarice, piursuing honour and 
estimation for the mere lucre of money. He courted the 
friendship of the great, and of persons in authority, that he 
might have it in hispower to commit injustice and oppression 
wiUi impunity. To obtain his ends, all means with him were 
▼irtue ; falsehood^ fraud, perjury ; whilst sincerity^ and inte- 
grity of heart, stood in his scheme for weakness and stupidity. 
tte loved nobody ; and if he professed friendship, it was only 
to deceive. As others made their glory consist in religion, 
probity, and honour, he valued himself upon injustice, deceit, 
and treachery. He gained the favour of the great by false re- 
ports, whispermg, and calumny ; and that of the soldiety by 
licence and impunity. In fine, he endeavoured to reader . 
himself terrible by the mischief it was in his power to do, and 
imagined he favoured those to whom he did none. 

It was in my thoughts to have retrenched these characters, 
which interrupt the thread of the history. But as they are 
a lively image of the manners of men, which in all times are 
the same, I thought retaining theiiji would neither be useless 
nov disagreeable to the reader, 

SECTION V. 

lilEtREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS FROM THE 
PROVINCE OF BABYLpN TO TRKBISOND. 

The generals of the Greeks having been seized :(, and the 
officers who attended them massacred, the troops were in the 
highest consternation. They were 500 or 600 leagues from 

* Egregium priacipitut tempenmentum^ si, demptis utrlutqs^ 
^tiitftobe virtute* tni8cer«ntnr. Tacit, hiitor. I. ii. c. 5. 

f Pro variittcinporibaaac ocgotiis scTcrus et comts— n«c illi, quod 
flit nrissiQiuin, kut facilitas auctoritatem, sat Kvnitaa sm^Fcm, 
diminuit. Tacit, in Agric- c is. 

I Xcooph. iacxpcd. Cyr. 1. iit* et iv. 
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Greece, saiiroundisd with great rivers and eneiay-iiatioos, 
without ^y supplies of provisions. In this state of g^eraZ 
dejection^ ther could not think of taking either nourishment 
or repose. In tiie middle of the night, Xenophon, a young 
Athenian, but of prudence and capacity superior to his years, 
went to some of the officers, and rejn-esented to them, that they 
had no time to lose ; that it was of the last importance to pre- 
vent the bad designs of tlie enemy ; that however small their 
number, they would render themselves formidable, if they he- 
aved witli boldness and resolution ; that valour and not mul- 
titude determines the success of ai*ms : and that, it was neces- 
sary above all things to nominate generals immediately. ; be- 
cause an army without commanders is like a body without a 
soul. A council was immediately held at which lOO officers were 
])resent, and Xenophon being desired to speak> deduced the 
reasons at large he had at first but lightly touched upon ; and 
by his advice commanders were appointed. They were, 
Tiroasion for Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for 
Agias, Philesius for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day they assembled the array. The 
generals made specclies to animate the troops, and Xenophon 
amongst the rest. '^ Fellow -soldiers," said he, " the loss of so 
** many brave men by vile treachery, and the being aban- 
*' doned by our friends, is veiy deploratle ; but we must not 
** sink under our misfortunes ; and if we cannot conquer, let 
** us choose rather to perish gloriously, than to fall into tlie 
*' hands of barbarians, who would inflict upon us the greatest 
^' miseries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles of Platsa, 
*' Thermopylae, Siilamin, and the many others wherein our 
'* ancestors, though with a small number, have fought and de- 
*' feated the innumerable armies of the Persians, and thereby 
** rendered the nanae alone of Greek forever formidable.. Jt 
*^ is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we possess, of 
*' acknowledging no masters upon earth but the gods, nor any 
*' happiness but what consists with liberty. Those gods, the 
<• avengers of perjuiy, and witnesses of the enemy's treason, 
•' will be favourable to us ; and as they are attacked inthe vio- 
** lation of treaties, and take pleasure in humbling the proud, 
*« and exalting the low, they will also follow us to battle, and 
*• combat for us. For the rest, fellow- soldiers, as we have no 
<« refoge but in victory, which must be our hope, arid will make 
<< us ample aniends for whatever it costs to attain it ; I should 
«' believie if jt were your opinion, that for the making a more 
<« ready and less difficult retreat, it would be very proper to 
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** rid ourselves of all the .iis»lcs« baggage, <and to keep t)nly 
** what is absolutely necessary in our march.*' All the sddiers, 
that moment lifted up their hands to ^gnify their approbatiorv 
and consent to all that had been said, and without loss of time 
set fire to their tents and carriages ; such of them as had too 
much equipage giving it to otliers ^ho had too little, and de« 
stroying the rest. 

It was resolved to march the army without tumult or vio- 
lence, if their return was not opposed ; but otherwise to open 
themselves a passage sword in^hand through the enemy. They 
began their march in the form of a great hollow square, with 
the baggage in the centre. Chirisopjius, the I-iacedaemorlianj 
had the van-guard ; two of the oldest captains the right and 
left ; and Timasion with Xenophon vcre posted in the rear, 
as the youngest officers. The first day was rude ; because ha- 
ving neither horse nor slingers, they were extremely haras-, 
sed by a detachment sent against them : but they provided a*, 
gainst that inconvenience by following Xenophon's advice. 
They chose 200 men out of the Rhodians in the army, whom 
they armed with slings, and augmented their payfor their en- 
couragement. They could throw as far again as the Persians, 
because they discharged balls of lead, and the others made 
use of large flints. 1 hey mounted also a squadron of 50 men 
upon the horses intended for the baggage, and supplied their 
places with other beasts of burden. By the means of this sup- 
ply, a second detachment of the enemy were very seve/elv 
handled. » 

After some days march, Tissapherncs appeared with all his 
forces. He contented himself with harassing the Greeks, who 
moved on continually. The latter observing the difficulty of 
retreating in an hollow square in the face of the enemy, from 
the unevenness of ground, hedges, and other obstacles, which 
might oblige them to break it, changed their order of battle, 
and marched in two columns, with tSie little baggage they had 
in the space between them. They formed a body of reserve of 
600 chosen men, whom they divided into six companies, and 
subdivided by fifties and tens, to facilitate their motions ac- 
cording to occasion. When the columns came close to each 
other, they either remained in the rear, or filed off upon tUe, 
flanks on both sides, to avoid disorder ; and when they open- 
ed, they fell into the void space in the rear between the two 
columns. Upon %any occasion of attack, they immediately ran 
where it was necessary. The Greeks stood several cliaVges, 
Vut they were neither considerable, nor attended w ith much loss . 
They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth would not 
Hh2 
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admit them to repass \t vithont boats, they were obliged to 
cross the Carducian mountains ; because thei'c was no other 
way, and the prisoners reported, that from thence they would 
enter Armenia, where they might pass tlie Tyg^is at its 
^mrce, and afterwards the Euphrates, not very distant ftxjm 
it To gain those defiles before the enemy could seize them, 
it was thought proper to set forwards in the night, in order to 
arrive at the foot of the mountains by the break of day ; which 
was done accordingly. Chirisophus continued at the head of 
the advanced piard, with the troops armed with missive wea- 
pons, besides his ordinary corps ; and Xenophon in the rear, 
with only the heavy-armed soldiers, because at that time 
Ihere was nothing to fear on that side. The inhabitants of the 
country had taken possession of several of the heights, from 
whence it was necessary to drive them, which could not be 
#one without great danger and difficulty. 
' The ofBcewi having held a council of war, were of opinion, 
that it was proper to leave behind them all the beasts of bur- 
den net absolutely necessary, with all the slaves lately taken ; 
because both the one and the other would retard their march 
too much in the gr*at defiles they had to pass ; besides which, 
it required a greater quantity of provisions to support them, 
and those who had the care of the beasts were useless in fight. 
That regulation was extcutcd without delay ; and they con- 
tinued their march, sometimes fighting, and sometimes halt- 
ing. The passing of the motlntains, which took up seven days, 
fatigued the troops exceedingly, and occasioned some loss ; 
but at length they arrived at villages, where they found pro- 
visions in abundance, and rested some days,' to recover the 
severe fatigues the army had suffered ; in comparison with 
which all they had undergone in Persia was trivial. 

They found themselves soon after exposed to new danger. 
Almost at tlie foot of the mountitins they came to a river, 200 
feet in breadth, called Centrites, which stopped tlieir march. 
They had to defend themselves against the' enemy, who pur- 
sued them in the rear, and the Armenians, the soldiers of the 
country who defended the opposite side of the riVer, They 
attempted in vain to pass it in a place where the water camg 
wp to their arm-pits, and were carried away by the rapidity 
of the current, against which the weight of their arms made 
them unable to resist. By good fortune thev discovered ano- 
ther place not so deep, where the soldiers li ad seen the peo- 
ple of the country pass. Jt required abundance of address,- 
diligence and valour, to keep off the enemy on both sides of 
tlicm. The army however pasced the river at length wHh- 
eut much loss. 
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'■ They marched afterwards with less mtcrruptioh; passed 
the source of theTygris-, and timved at the littlrriver Tele- 
boa, which is very beautiful, and has many villages on its 
banks. Here began* the western Armenia ; which was go- 
verned by Tiribasus, a satrap much beloved by tliekingj and 
who had the honour to help him to * mo\;int cni horseback when 
9it the court : he offered to let the army pass, and to 'sufier 
tlie soldiers to take all they wanted, upon condition, that they 
should commit no ravages in their march ; which proposal' 
was accepted and ratified on each side. Tiribaws kept al- 
ways a flying camp at a small distance from the army. There 
fell tf great quantity of snow, which gave the troops some in-~ 
convenience ; and they learned from a prisoner, that Tiriba- 
sus had a design to attack tile Greeks at a pass of the moun- 
tains, in a defile, through which they must necessarily march. 
They prevented him by seizing that po^, afler having put 
the enemy to flight. After some days march through desertsy 
they- passed the Euphrates near its source, not having the 
water above their middles. • 

They suflfercd exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, 
which blew in their faces, and prevented ra^pi ration ; so that 
it was thought necessary to sacrifice to the wind, upon which 
it seemed to abate. They marched on in snow five or-six feet 
deep, which killed several servants and beasts of burden, be- 
sides 30 soldiers. They made fires during the night, for they 
found plenty of wood. All the next day, they continued their 
march through the snow : when many of them, from the eic-^ 
cess of hunger, followed with langour or fainting, continued 
lying upon the ground through weakness and want of spirits. 
When something had been given them to eat, they found them- 
selves relieved, and continued their march. 

The enemy still pursued them ; of whom many, overtake!* 
b)' the night, remained on the way without fire or provisions, 
«o that several died of their hardship?, and the enemy who 
followed them took some baggage. Some soldiers were also 
left behind, that had lost their sight, and others their toes, by 
the snow. Against the first evil, it was good to wear some- 
taVuig black before the eyes ; and against the other, to keep 
the legs always in motion, and to bare the feet at night. Ar- 
riving in a nlore commodious place, they dispersed them- 
selves into the neighbouring villages, to recover and repose 

• The French translator of Xcnophon wyr-, "he held tb* king'i 
^stirrup when he got on horseback/' withuat coDsidcFing that th& 
aicieuts used none. 



lifter tbfiif &^guc«» Tbf kpaiM»^ were built on^er {^xwBd, 
With an. weoiog ^t tof>, Qkea wellj threugb wluch Hue de- 
9ceM was by a ladder ; bv^ there was another entrao^ee for 
cattle*. They fou|id there ihnAp, ^wst goats, poultry ; whh 
whei^t, h^rhfy imd pulse i and ^ drinl^, there was beer, 
wltfch Was very fttroAfy when no^ ipiogled wiUi water, but 
WII9 agree^l^e to ihotitt who were \iBed to It. Thfy drank ^lis 
with 9l reed out of the vessels that hf^ the b^r, upon which 
Ihsy tctw the barley Stwim. The roaster of the house where 
Xene|ihon lay, reoeived him very ki^d^y, and even ^owed 
him where he had conceided ap«ie wi^e ; besides which, he 
made him a present of several hprses. He taught him also to 
fiurten ft kind Qf hurdles to their feet, and t^ do the same to 
the olhMT beasts ef burdeo, to prevent their sinking in the 
snow ; without which they would have been up 19 the girth 
In it at every step* The army) after having rested seven days 
IB ^ese villages, resumed their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at the river 
Araxes, called also the Phasns, which is about 160 feet in 
breadth. Two days after, they dis(^)vered the Phasiaas, the 
Chalybes, and the Taochians, who kept the pass of the moun- 
tains, to prevent their descending into the plain. They saw 
it was impossible to avoid coming to a battle with them, and 
reselved to give it the same day. Xenophon, who had c^ser- 
ved that the enemy defended only the ordinary passage, and 
that the mountain was three leagues in extent, proposed the 
sending of a detachment to take possesion of the heights that 
commanded the enemy ; which would not be difficult, as they 
might prevent all suspicion of their design by a march In the 
night, and by making a false attack by the main road, to a- 
muse the barbarians. This was accordingly executed, the 
enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared. 

They cress the country of the Chalybes, who are the most 
violent of all the barbarians in those parts. When they killed 
an enemy, they cut off his head, and carried it about in tri- 
umph, singing and dancingi/ They kept themselves close shut 
up in their cities, and when the army marched, fell suddenly 
upon the rear, after having carried every thing of value in the 
country into places of safety. After 12 or 15 days march, 
they arrived at a very high mountain, called Tecqua, from 
whence they descried the sea. The first whoperceivcd it, rais- 
ed great shouts of joy for a considerable time ; which made 
Xenophon imagine, that the van.guard was attacked, and go 
with all haste to support it. As he approached nearer, the 
cry of " the sea ! the sea !" was heard distinctly, and tiie 
alai;m changed into joy and gaiety j and when they came to 
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the top, nothing was heard but a confiised noise of the whole 
army, crying out together, "the sea! the sea!" whilst they 
could not r^raih from tears, nor from embracing their gene-' 
rals and ofl&ccrs.- And then, without waiting for orders, they 
1 leaped up a pile of stones, and erected a trophy with broken 
bucklers and other arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colcllis, 
one of which was higher than the rest, and of that the people 
of the country had poasessfed themselves. The Greeks drew up 
in battle at the bottom of it to ascend, for the access was not , 
irnpracticable. Xenophon did not judge St proper to march ^ 
in line of battle, but by fil^s ; because the. soldiers could not. 
keep their ranks, from the inequality of the ground, that in 
some places was easy, and in others diffic^lt to climb, which 
might discourage them. 'l>at advice was approved, and the 
arnay formed according to it. The heavy-armed troops 
amounted to So files, each consisting of abput 100 men, with 
1 8 OO lighter med soldiers, divided iiito three bodies, one of 
■which was posted on the right, another on the left, and a third ' 
in the centre. , After havmg encouraged his troopsy by re« 
presenting to them that this was the last obstacle they had to 
surmount, andiraplored the assistance. of the gods, the army J 
began to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to sup-i 
port their charge, and dispersed. They passed.the mountain, 
and encamped in villages, wher« they found provisions in 
abundance. , 

A -very strange accident happened there to the army, which . 
put them into great consternation. For the soldiers, finding; 
abundance of bee-hives iii 'tl^at place, and eating the honey, ' 
they were taken with violent vomiting and fiuxes, at-* 
tended with raving fits ; so that those who were least ill, seem- 
ed like drunken men, and the rest, either" fiiriously mad of 
dying. The earth was strewed with tlieir bodies as after a de- 
feat ;,. however, none of them died, and the distemper ceased 
the next day about the same hour it had taken them... The 
third or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in the condition 
people arfe after having taken a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebisbnd, a Greek. 
colony of Sioonians, situated ujion the Enxiiieor Black sea, in. 
the province of Colchis." Here they lay encatnped for thirty 
days, and acquitted' themselves of the vows they had niade.to 
Jupiter. Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain. an' happy 
return into their own country.' They also celebrated the gameSr 
of the horse iand foot races, wrestling, boxing,, the pancrati- 
um : the whole attended with the greatest joy and solemnity. 
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After haying ofierei sacrifices to the several divinities, 
and celebrated the games, they deliberated upon the proper 
jrteasures for their return into Greece*. They concluded upon 
■going thithar by sea ; and for that purpose Chirisophus offer- 
ed logo to Anaxibns, the admiral of Sparta, vho was his friend, 
to obtain ships of him. He set out direc^y^ and Xenophon 
regulated the order it wa» necessary to observe, and the pre- 
cautions to be taken for the security of the camp, provisions, 
and: fbragc. H« believed it also proper to make sure of ^oroe 
vessels, besides those that were e;cpected, and made some ex- 
peditions agaiast the neighbooriag people. 

As Cliiri^ophus did not return so soon as was expected, and; 
provisions began to be wanting, it was resolved to proceed by 
land : because t)iere was not a sufi&cient number of ships-to 
transport the whole army,, and those wjbJch the precautiDn.of 
XenopUon had procured^ wjtre allotted, to carry the women, 
the old and si'cE men, with all the unnecessary baggage. The 
army continucd'its march, rnd lay tO day&at t Cerasus, where 
there was a general review- of the troops, who were foiind to 
nttouht to mo m^y, oi^ of about io,COO ; the I'est having 
died* Jn the retreat, of their woundSj fatigues, vr diseases. 

In the small tipie the Greeks contiAued in these parts, seve- 
T^X divisions arose aa weU with the i^ihabitants of the country,, 
89 with sOme of the officers, who were jealou? q| XenpphonV 
withority, and endeavoured to:rendcr him odious to the army : 
but hi^ wils^om and moderation put a stop, to those disorders ; 
having made the soldiers sensible that their safety depended, 
upon preserving union and a good understanding among theni- 
jielves,. and obedience to their generals. 

From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not very re- 
mote from it. They there deliberated again upon the proper 
measures for their return. The inhabitants of the country 
wpresented the almost insuperable difficulties of going by land, 
from tJic defiles and rivers they had to pass, and oflfeired to 
nq;)]^!^ the Qreekswith ships. Thisseeijaedthebestexp^ent, 

• Xcnoph. 1. ill. ' 

t The city of Cerasus became fsmout for the cherry trees which 
l^Kjcullas first brought Into Italy, and which firoiA th^ce havje beta 
ilispened all ovcf the wc^teni world* 
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and thc^tfey embarlced accordingly. They arrived the next 
dgr at'Snope, adty of PapWagonia, and a colony of the 
^fn^sians. Chirisophus repaired thither with gaUeyi, bnt 
^fchOttt money, thoji^ the troops expected to receive some. 
He assured them that the army should be paid, a» soon as thejr 
'were out of the Euxine sea, and that their retreat was uni- 
▼erSaliy celebrated, and the subject of the discourse and ad- 
miration of all Greece. 

The soldiers, ^tiding themselves near enough to Grecee, 
desif ed to make' some booty before they arrived there, and 
'ivith that view resolveid to nominate a general with full autho- 
rity, 'Whereas till then, all afiairs were determined in the 
council of war by the plurality ofvoices. Tiiey cast their eyes 
upon Xenophon, and caused him to be desired to accept that 
office. He was trot insensible of the honour of commanding 
in chief; but he foresaw tlite consequences, and desired time 
to consider. After having expressed the highest sense of gra- ♦ 
trtude for an offer so ipuch to his honour, he represented, that 
to avoid jealousy arid division, the success of affairs, and the 
interest of the army, seemed to require that they should 
choose a Lacedaemonian for th«r general ; the Spartan state 
at that time actually ruling Greece, and, in consideration of 
that choice, would be disposed to support them. This reason 
•was not relished, and they objected to it, that they were far 
from intending a servile dependence upon Sparta, or to sub- 
mit to regulate their enterprises by the pleasure or dislike of 
that state ; and pressed him again to accept the command. 
He was then obliged to explain himself sincerely, and without 
evasion ; and dedared, that having consulted the gods by sa- 
crifice, upon the offer they made him, that they had mani- 
• fested their will by evident si|;ns, from whence it appeared 
' that they did not approve their choice. It was surprising to 
see the impression which the sole mention of the gods made 
upon the soldiers, otherwise very warm a«d tenacious, and 
-who besides are commonly little affected with the motives of 
religion. Their great ardour abated immediately, and with- 
out making any reply, they proceeded to elect ChirisophuS) 
thougli a Cacedxmonian, fdr tlieir general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Discord, as 
Xenophon had foreseen, arose among the troops, who were 
angry, that their general prevented their plundering the Gre- 
cian citie^ by which they passed. This disturbance was prin- 
cipally excited by the Peloponnesians, who composed one half 
of the s^rmyy and could not see Xenophon an Athenian in au- 
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thority without pain. Di£krent measures were proposed ; 5ut 
pothlng being concluded, the troops divided themselves into 
three t>odies, of which the Achsans and Arcadians, that is 
the Peloponnebians, were, the principal, amounting to 4500 
heavy-armed foot, with L)xon and CalUmachus for their ge- 
. nerals. Chirisophus commanded another party of abput 1400 
. men, besides TOO light-armed infantry. Xenophon had the 
tliird, almost the same in number, of which 300 were light- 
armed soldiers, with about 40 horse, which were all the caval- 
ry of the army. The first having obtained ships frona the peo- 
pie of Heraclea*, to whom they sent to demand them, setuat 
before tlie rest to make some booty, and made a descent in 
the port of Caljje. Chirisophus, who was sick, marched by 
land ; but witiir.ut quitting the coast, Xenophon landed at 
Ileraclea, and entered into the heai t of the country. 

New di\ isions arosct The imprudence of the troops and 
their leaders had involved them in ill measures, not without 
loss, from whence the address of Xenophon extricated 4heTn 
more than once. Being all re-u»ited again, after various suc- 
cess, they arrived by land at Chrysopolis in Caledonia facing 
Byzantium, whither they repaired some days after, having 
passed the small arm of the sea which separates the two con- 
tinents. They were upon the point of plOndering that rich and 
poweiful city, to revenge a fraud and injury which had been 
done them, and from the hope of enriching themselves once 
for all, when Xenophon made all possible haste tliilher. He 
admitted the justness of their revenge, but he made them sen- 
sible of the fatal consequences which would attend it : " After 
" yrur plundering this city, and destroying the Lacedxmo- 
" nians established in it, you will be ^eemed the mortal ene- 
" mies of their republic, and of all their allies. Athens, my 
<< country, that had 400 galleys at sea and in,the arsenals, 
. « when it took up arras against them, great sums of money in 
" its treasury, a revenue of 1000 talents, and was in posses- 
" sion of all the isles of Greece, and of many cities in Europe 
" and Asia, of which this was one, has nevertheless been re- 
** duced to yield to their power, and submit to their sway. And 
« do you hope, who are but a handful of men, without g;enerals, 
f< provisions, allies-, or any rfesoutce, either from Tissapher- 
« ncs, who has betrayed you, or the king of Persia, whom you 
«' have attempted to dethrone ; can you hope, I say, in such 
<* a condition, to make head against the Lacedaemonians f Let 

♦ A dty of Pontus. 
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** US demand satisfaction from the Byzantines, and not aven2;e 
** their fault by a much greatey of our own, which must draw 
**• upon us inevitable ruin." He w^ believed, and the affair 
accommodated. 

* From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to serve Seuthea 
prince of Thrace, who had before solicited him by his envoys 
to bring troops tohis aid, in order to his re-establishment in his 
father's dominions, of which his enemies had deprived him. 
He made Xenophon great promises for himself and his troops ; 
but when they had done him the service he wanted, he was so 
far from keeping his word, that he did not give them the pay 
agreed upon. Xenophon reproached him exceedingly with 
this breach of faith ; imputing his perfidy to his minister He- 
raclides, who thought to make his court to his^master, by, sav- 
ing him a sum of money at the expence of justice, faith, and 
honesty ; qualities which ought to be dearer tlian all others to 
a prince, as they contribute the most to his reputation, as well 
as to the success of affairs, and the security of a state. But 
that treacherous minister, who looked upon honour, probity, 
and justice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing real- 
but the possession of much money, had no thoughts, in conse- 
quence, but of enriching himself by any means whatsoever, 
and robbed his master first with impunity, and all his subjects 
along with him. " However," continued Xenophon, *' every 
" wise man, especially in authority and command, ought to • 
" regard justice, probity, and the faith of engagements, as the 
" most precious treasure he can possess ; and as an assured 
*^ Resource, and an infallible support in all the events that can 
** happen." Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting 
in this manner with regard to the troops, as he was a native 
of Greece, and not a Thracian ; but avarice had extinguished' 
all sense of honour in him. 

Whilst the dispute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 
warmest, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as ambassadors 
from Laccd-<cuiuii, and biougUt advice, iliat the republic had 
declared war again s: Tissapheme^ and Pharnabasus ; that 
Thimbron had already embarked with the troops, and promised 
a daric a month to every soldier, two to each officer, and four 
to the colonels, who should engage in the service. Xenophon . 
accepted tlie offer, and having obtained from Seuthes, by th« 
mediation of the ambassadors, part of the pay due to him, he . 
"Went by sea to Lampsacus with the army, which amounted at : 

• XcOOph. 1.TH. 

voL.m. li 
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that time to almost 6000 men. From thence lie advanced to 
Pergamosy a city in the province of Troas« Haying met near 
Parthenia^ where ended the expedition of the Greeks, a g^reat 
nobleman returning into Persia, he took him, his wife, and 
children, with all his equipage^ and by tliat meansfouod himself 
in a condition to bestow great Hbersdities among tjie sel^ers^ 
and to make them a satis&ctory amends for all the losses 
ibty had sustained. Thimbron at length arrived, who tcx>k 
n^on him the command of the troops, and having joined them 
wUh his own marched against Tissaphemes and Pham^jasos. 

• Such was the event ca Cyrus's expedition. Xenophon rec- 
kons from the first setting out of that prince's army from the 
€\ty of Ephesus to their arrival, where the battle -wa^ ^ght, 
530 parasangas pr leagues, and 93 days march ; f and in their 
return from the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast 
of the Euxine or Blftck 8«a, C20 parasangas or leagues, and 
1^0 days march ; and adding both together, he says, the 
. way, going and coming, was 1155| parasangas or leagues)), 
and 315 days march ; and that the whole time the army toc^ 
to perform that journey, including the days c^ rest, was 15 
isionths. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus-march^ 
ed daily, one day with another, almost six parasangas ^ or 
leagues in going, and only five in their retuhi. It was natural^ 
that Cyrus who desired to surprise his brother, shoulduse all 
possible diligence for that purpose. 

Tills retreat of the 10,000 Greeks has always passed amongst 

« Xenoph. de ezped. Cyr. I. ii. p.'976« f Ibid. 1. iit. p« 335. 

i I add five, which ire left out in the tcxt>to makf die total agree 
with the two parts. 

H Xenoph. de exped. Cyr. 1. vii. p. 447. • ^ 

5 The parasanga is a measure of ways pecaliar to the Persianiy and 
consists of three stadia. The stadium is the same with th« Qroeks, and 
•on tains, accordio^ to-tlu> jnntf rtr^tveA apinion> fis y ^"Jrtrical pa« 
ces; 20 of which in consequence are required to the common French 
league. And this has been my rule hitherto, according tawhjcji^the 
pais anga is a league and a half. 

I observe here a great difficulty. In this calculation we iod the ordi- 
nary days marches of Cyrus, with an army of more than 100,000 men, 
<would have been, one day with another, nine leagues, during so long 
a time ; which, according to the judges in military affairs, is absolutely 
impossible* This is what has determined me to compute the parasan ] 
ga at no more than a league. Several author* have remarked, and 
indeed it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, and all the other 
mea ures of ways of the aacients, have differed widely, according to 
times and places, as they still do amongst us. 
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the judges of the art of war, as I have already observed, for a 
perfect model in its kind, and never had a parallel. Indeed 
BO cuftcrprise ctmld be formed with more valour and bravery, 
nor conducted with more prudence, nor executed with more 
success: iO,000 men, 500 or fiOO leagues from their own 
country, who had lost their generals and best officers, and find 
tiicmselves in the heart of the enemy's vast empire, undertake, 
in the sight of a victorious and numerous army, with the king 
at the head of them, to retire through the seat of his empire, 
and in a manner from the gates of his palace, and to traverse 
a vast extent of unknown countries, almost all in arms against 
them, without being dismayed by the prospect of the innume- 
rable obstacles and dangers, to which they were every mo- 
ment exposed ; passes of rivers, of mountains and defiles ; 
•pen attacks ; secret ambuscades from the people upon their 
route ; famine, almost inevitable in vast and desert regions ; 
and above all, the treachery they had to fear from the troops, 
Tvho seemed to be employed in escorting them^ but in reality 
had orders to destroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was sen- 
sible how much the return of those Greeks into their country 
would cover him with disgrace, and decry th« majesty of -th<* 
empire in the sense of all nations, had left nothing undone to 
prevent it ; and he desired their destruction, says Plutarch, 
more passionately, than to conquer Cyrus himself, or to pre- 
serve the sovereignty of his estates. Those 10,000 men, how- 
ever, notwithstanding so many obstacles, carried their point, 
and arrived, through a thousand dangers, victorious and tri- 
umphant in their own country. * Antony long after, when 
pursued by the Parthians almost in the same country, finding 
himself in like danger, cried out in admiration of their invin- 
cible valour, " Oh the retreat of the ten thousand !*' 

And it was tlie good success oiF this famous retreat, which 
filled the people of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, by 
demonstrating to them, that gold, silver, luxury, voluptuous- 
ness, and a numerous seraglio of women, were the sole merit 
of the grand monarch ; but that, as to the rest, his opulence 
and all his boasted power were only pride and vain ostentation. 
It was this prejudice, more universal than ever in Greece af- 
ter this celebrated expedition, that gave birth to those bold 
enterprises of the Greeks, of which we shall soon treat, that 
made Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, and brought tjic 
Persian empire to the very brink of destruction. 

* Plttt. mABt^B. p, 937» *afAif/fty, 
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SECTION VII. 

CONSEqUENCES OE CYBUS'S DEATH,— PARYSATls's 
CRUELTl.— STATIKA POISONED* 

iRETURNto what passed after the battle of Cunaxa in th£ 
court of Artaxerxcs*. As he believed that he killed Cyrus 
with his own hand, and looked upon that action as the most 
glorious of his life, h« desired that all the world should think 
the same ; and it was wounding him in the most tender part, 
to dispute that honour, or endeavour to divide it, with him. 
The Carian soldier, whom we mentioned before, not content- 
ed with the great presents the king had made him upon a dif- 
ferent pretext, perpetually declaimed to all that would liear 
him, that none but himself had killed Cyrus, and that the 
king did him great injustice in depriving him of the glory due 
to him. The prince, upon being informed of that insolence, 
conceived a jealousy equally base and cruel, and had the 
weakness to cause him to be delivered to Parysatis, who had 
sworn the destruction of all those who had any share in the 
death of her son. Animated by her barbarous revenge, she 
commanded the executioners to take- that unfortimate wretch, 
and to make him suffer the most exquisite tortures during ten 
days ; then, after they had torn out his eyes, to pour melted 
brass into his ears, till he expired in that cruel misery j which 
was accordingly executed. 

Mithridates also, havin.cj boasted in aii entertainment where 
he had heated his brain with wine, that it was he gave Cyrus 
his mortal wound, paid very denr for that sottish and impru- 
dent vanity. He was condemned to suffer the punishment of 
the troughs, one of the most cruel that was ever invented, ^d 
after having languished in torment during 17 days, died at 
last slowly in exquisite misery. 

There only remained, for the final execution of her pro- 
ject, and fully to satiate her vengeance, the punishment of 
the kint^'s eunuch Mesabates, who by his master's order had 
cut offftie head and hand of Cyrus. But as there was nothing 
to take hold of his conduct, Parysatis laid this snare for him. 
She was a v.-oman of gi'eat address, had abundance of wit, and 
excelled in playing at a certain game with dice. After the war, 
Jshe had been reconciled with tlie king, played often with him, 
was of all his parties, had an unbounded complaisance for him, 
and far from contradicting him in any thing, prevented his 

♦ -Plot, in Artax. p. ioj8— 1021. 
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desires, did not blush at indulging his passions, anderen at sup- 
plying him with the means of tijiatifying them. But she took a 
special care never to lose sight of him, and to leave Statiraas 
little alone with him as she could, desiring to gain an absolute 
ascendant over her son. 

One day seeing the king entirely unemployed, and with no 
thoughts but of divertuig himself, she proposed playing at dice 
for 1000 darics*, to which he readily consented. She suffered 
him to win, and paid down the money. But affecting regret 
and vexation, she pressed him to begin again, and to play with 
her for an eunuch. Tlie king, who suspected nothing, com- 
plied, and they agreed to except five of the favourite eunuchs 
on each side, that the winner should take their choice out of 
the rest, and the InserJbe bound to deliver him. Having made 
these conditions, they s&t down to> play. The queen was all 
attention to the game, and made use of all her skill and ad- 
dress in ft ; besides which the dice favoured her. She won, 
and chose Mesabates, for he was not one of the excepted. As 
soon as she got him into her hands, before the king could have 
the least suspicion of the revenge she meditated, she deliver- 
ed him to the executioners, and commanded them to flea him 
alive, to lay him afterwards upon three cross barsf, and to 
stretch his skin at large before his eyes upon two stakes pre- 
pared for that purpose ; which was performed accordingly. 
When the king knew this, he was very sorry for it, and vio- 
lently angry with his mother. But without giving herself any 
further trouble about it, she told him with a tmile, and in a 
jesting way, " Really, you are a great loser, and must be 
** highly in the right, to be so much out of humour for a de- 
** cripit wretch of an eunuch, when I, who lost I060 good da- 
<< rics, and paid them down upon the spot, do not say a word, 
'* and am sadsfied." 

All these cruelties seem to have been only essays and pre- 
l^arations for a greater crime Pary satis meditated. She had 
retained at heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, which she 
had suffered to escape her upon many occasions. She perceiv- 
ed plainly, that her credit with the king her son was only the 
effect of his respect and consideration for her as his mother ; 
whereas that for Statira was founded in love and confidence^ 
the best security of credit with him. Of what is not the jea- 
lousy of an ambitious woman capable ! She resolved to rid 
herself, whatever it cost her, of sp formidable a rival. 

* The daric wa« worth ten livrcs. 

f Plutarch explaias this circumttance no farther. 
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For the more certain attainment of her ends, she feigned a 
recoociliation with her daugbter4n4aw, and t3*eated her vft^ 
all the exterior marks <^ sinoere friendship and real confi- 
dence. The two queens appearing therefore to haw forgot 
their former suspicions and difierences, lived well togetiier, 
«aw one another as before, and ate at each others apartments. 
But as both «f them knew how much the friendships and ca- 
fcnet of ^e court were to be relied upon, especially amongst 
^le women, they were neither of them deceived in the other ; 
«nd the same foars always subsisting, they kept upon their 
fuard, and never ate but ot the same dishes and pieces. Could 
one belieye it possible to deceive so attentive and cautious a 
vigilance ? Parysatis one day, when her daughter-inJaw was 
at table with her, took an extremely exqukite bird, that had 
been served up, cut it m two pares,' ^ve the one half to Sta« 
lira, *nd ale the other herself. Statirasoon after was seized 
with sharp pains, and having quitted the table, died in the 
adost horriUe convulsions, not without inspiring the king with 
the most violant suspicions of his mother, of whose cruelty, 
«nd implacable and revengefill spirit, he was sufficiently sen- 
sible before. He made the strictest inquiry into the crime. AH 
his mother's officers and domestics were seized and put to the 
question ; when Gygis, one of Parysatis's women and confi- 
dents, confessed the whole. She caused one side of a knifo to 
be rubbed with poison, so that Parysatis, having cut the bird 
fai two, put the sound part into her own mouth directly, and 
gave Statira the other that was poisoned. Gygis, was put to 
death after the matiner the Persians punished prisoners, which 
IS thus : they lay their heads upon a great and very broad 
stone, and beat upon it with another till they are entirely 
crushed, and have no remains of their former figure. As for 
Parysatis, the king contented himself with confining her to 
Babylon, where she demanded to retire, and told her, that 
he would never set his foot within it while she was there. 
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V. Month. 



MAY, 31 days. 



1814. 



Beyond all worlds, past stretch of seraph's mind, 
God reigns supreme, immortal, unconfin'd. 
iHis presence fills the void,:pervades the mass, 
All perfect God, in ev'ry point of space ; 
Acting oi[i all impassive, not the soul, 
But maker, guide, and monarch of the whole. 
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O high above all height ! compared to thee 
Thy works^re less than nought and vanity. 
Thiis high I thus great ! thou deign'st to bend thine 
On ange), man, a sparrow and a fly. 
The highest beings need thy constant care. 
Thy tender providence, the lowest share. 
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Thou gav*st me birth in happy freedom's land, 
Where richest blessings equal laws defend. 
Where Christ's pure word in native beauty shines. 
Clears nature's mazes, and her laws refines ; 
Directs the path, and points the happy seat. 
Where peace, and joy,, and virtue are complete. 
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